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In recent years, especially under the influence of Hegel and 
those who may be, more or less definitely, regarded as his 
disciples, there has been a good deal of discussion with 
regard to the philosophical conception of the Absolute and to 
the relation of that conception to the religious idea of God. 
Dr Broad, in his recent paper in the H1BBERT JOURNAL, has 
repeated Dr McTaggart’s objection to Hegel’s identification 
of the two conceptions. I think the objection is partly 
based upon an insufficient recognition of the fact that Hegel 
used the term “‘ God ” in what he took to be the Christian 
sense. That sense is, no doubt, sometimes expressed—as it 
is by Dr Broad—by saying that God is to be regarded as 
three Persons in one; but it may be doubted whether that 
is a quite satisfactory way of interpreting it. At least, if we 
are to interpret it in that way, we must inquire somewhat 
carefully into the meaning of the term “ Person.” 

Those who deal specially with the philosophy of Law—such 
as F. W. Maitland—have been in the way of contending 
that any Corporation may be described as a Person. If so, 
a Corporation is several Persons in one. Political theorists 
also—such as Rousseau, Durkheim and Dr Bosanquet—have 
spoken of communities as having a General Will, distinguish- 
able from the Wills of the individuals who compose them. 
These modes of expression are, of course, open to criticism ; 
but at least it cannot be assumed that, when any Entity is 
said to be a Person, this is to be taken to mean that the Being 
in question is a Person in the same sense in which that term 
is applied to an individual. Even that sense may not be 
quite as simple as it is sometimes supposed to be. Dr Broad 
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himself, in his recent book on The Mind and Its Place in 
Nature, seems to suggest that even an individual personality 
may be a compound of a psychical and a physical element 
(a view that may be connected with certain Eastern theories 
of reincarnation‘. , But on that I need not dwell. Granting 
that individual persons are comparatively simple, we may 
still inquire whether there are not some spiritual beings that 
are neither such individuals nor mere combinations of such. 
At any rate, it may be doubted whether either Christ or his 
immediate followers meant to suggest that there are three 
Divine Individuals who, in combination, form a third Divine 
Individual ; and it is surely clear at least that this was not 
what was understood by Hegel or Heine or Edward Caird or 
Bosanquet. 

What was meant by them may, I think, be briefly 
explained as follows: Personal gods, more or less in the 
form of human beings, were thought of in primitive times 
and are still thought of by primitive peoples ; but gradually 
the powers or influences that are thus singled out are seen 
not to be individual persons, in the sense in which human 
beings may be so characterised, but rather something either 
below or above what is commonly understood by the term. 
In India, for instance, a god—or rather goddess—of small-pox 
has been recognised ; but most people would now agree that 
the influences that give rise to small-pox are below the level 
of personality. Poets, again, have been in the habit of 
invoking the inspiration of the Muses; but many people at 
least would agree that the influences that give rise to the 
best poetry are in some respects above what we commonly 
understand by personality. Shakespeare, for instance, was a 
person; but we know very little about his purely personal 
characteristics, nor perhaps do most people greatly want to 
know. What chiefly interests the world is his poetic achieve- 
ment ; and it is pretty clear that that owes a great deal, not 
merely to his own qualities as an individual, but to the 
spiritual influences of his time and country, and also of many 
previous times and countries, which may be said to be super- 
personal. Similar remarks might, even more emphatically, 
be made about the Homeric poems. Some persons, probably 
some one person, must have been mainly responsible for the 
form in which those poems have come down to us; but it 
seems likely that most of their contents—perhaps even some- 
thing of their’ form—may be ascribed to earlier versions and 
to old traditions in the minds of a great variety of people. 
Now, when Christ spoke of the “ spirit of truth” that was 
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to come after, it is surely not unlikely that it was pervasive 
influences of this kind that he had in view. God the Father, 
again, may perhaps be understood to mean those creative 
influences that have to be supposed to underlie the working 
both of the mechanical and of the vital forces in our universe, 
those influences that Wordsworth and others have ascribed 
to Nature. These also can hardly be conceived as personal 
in the sense in which an individual human being is personal. 
Yet it may be that they are rightly conceived as being above, 
rather than below, what is personal—something at least more 
comprehensive than any individual personality can be. If 
we are to interpret the Trinity in this way, it would seem 
that God the Son is the only member of it that can, in any 
strict sense of the term, be described as a Person; and even 
He has often been thought of as a Person and something 
more—a pervading influence as well as an individual Being. 
St Paul, for instance, referred to Christ as living in him. 
God, as conceived by Christianity, would thus be a name for 
a personal Being, a superpersonal Being, and a pervasive 
influence, all conceived as essential features in the Cosmos as 
a spiritual whole; and, thus conceived, the conception is 
certainly not far removed from that of the Hegelian Absolute. 
I do not, of course, mean to imply that all who are called 
Christians have looked at the matter in this way, any more 
than all who are called Hindus have entertained quite: the 
same views about Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, or even about 
the Absolute, which is commonly referred to as Brahman. 
Religions are not philosophies, though they are usually 
capable of some philosophical interpretation. It is probably 
true that it is best to avoid the term “God” in purely 
philosophical writing, just as, in the critical discussion of 
poetry, we need not refer to the Muses. But this need not 
prevent us from recognising that what many philosophers 
have meant by the Absolute is not essentially different from 
what many poets and religious teachers have meant by God. 
They have not meant either a Person or a combination of 
Persons, but rather a spiritual influence that has been 
expressed in some persons, in some societies, and perhaps 
throughout the evolutionary process of our universe. Hence 
it seems to me that, just as Spinoza used the expression 
““God or Nature” to indicate that ultimate reality, as he 
conceived it, had the two aspects of Thought and Extension, 
so Hegel might very well use the two terms ‘‘ Absolute”’ and 
‘God ”’ to indicate that what he meant by the Absolute was not 
essentially different from the Christian conception of God. 
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It might be best to follow the example of Spinoza and use, 
in general, the two terms in conjunction, “ the Absolute or 
God,” so as to guard against ambiguity. ‘‘ The Absolute,” 
by itself, is too vague aterm. It suggests something merely 
negative or, at the best, completely unknowable, or it might 
be supposed at least to refer to some principle below the level 
of conscious life—ether or electro-magnetic activity or the 
general conception of “energy.”’ When it is desired to 
indicate that the ultimate reality that is referred to is 
“* spiritual ”—whether this implies a Person or a Unity of 
Persons or something that is best characterised as super- 
personal—neither the term ‘‘ Absolute ”’ nor the term ‘‘ God ” 
can be regarded as quite satisfactory by itself. By combining 
the two terms we appear to get a more perfect expression of 
what we mean. But, of course, the mere use of terms is not 
a matter of supreme importance. What we chiefly want is 
to try to get at the meaning that we are seeking to convey by 
means of them. 

When we ask what is meant by saying that the Absolute 
is to be regarded as spiritual, it is not easy to give any 
complete and satisfactory answer ; and certainly it would be 
absurd to attempt it in such a paper as this. Many philo- 
sophers throughout many generations have been seeking to 
make it clear; and it is not at all certain that anyone has 
wholly succeeded. In a general way, however, it is not very 
difficult to see what they have been aiming at. The general 
meaning is, that the evolutionary process that we seem to 
discover in Nature has to be understood in the light of the 
ends towards which it moves rather than of the rudimentary 
beginnings to which we may trace it back. Hegel was not 
the only representative of this view. It was, to a consider- 
able extent, foreshadowed by Aristotle, and even by earlier 
thinkers, both in India and in Greece ; and the idea of a Life 
Force that has been made popular in our own time by 
Bergson and others is a new variant on the same general 
theme. To consider what is the best way of thinking of it is 
happily beyond our present scope. But I think it is at least 
safe to say that it has been rendered probable that it is in 
that direction that light on the general interpretation of the 
Cosmos is to be sought. If we refer to this ultimate inter- 
pretative principle as God the Father, we may confess that 
He is a God that hides Himself; and perhaps we may add 
that He is best revealed in God the Son and in the Holy 
Spirit. Accordingly, what we have now to inquire is, how 
these two aspects of the Divine are to be interpreted. 
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The very charming poem in which Heine sought to make 
the conceptions intelligible to the mind of a child is well 
known. He explains that God the Father means the under- 
lying powers by which the operations of Nature are carried 
on, that God the Son means a personality in whom the 
significance of Love is revealed, and that God the Holy 
Spirit means the operation of Love and Wisdom in the 
amelioration of the conditions of human life. The under- 
lying idea in this interpretation is that we can only understand 
what is to be meant by God in the light of what we know of 
man. The saying that “the proper study of mankind is 
man” cannot be wholly accepted; but it seems right, on the 
whole, to admit that we necessarily interpret the macrocosm 
in the light of what we know about the microcosm. In that 
sense, we may be humanists without committing ourselves 
to more special senses in which that term has been employed. 

Now, if we ask what are the characteristics that impress 
us as most Divine in human life, it is hardly possible to give 
a satisfactory answer in less than three terms. Love, 
Wisdom and Creative Power appear to be the three ways in 
which the greatness of man’s spiritual nature is displayed, 
the three ultimate modes of human worth. Emerson, in 
enumerating the great formative influences that have most 
deeply affected human life, has referred to— 


** Cesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


Others might prefer a different selection; but, I suppose, 
any convincing selection would have to contain some embodi- 
ment of Wisdom, some embodiment of Goodness, and some 
embodiment of creative Power in art and in the organisation 
of human life, some representative of each of the three 
aspects of human life that are conveniently symbolised by 
the heart, the head and the hand, and that are more objec- 
tively summarised as Goodness, Truth and Beauty. Any one 
of these representatives might not improperly be called a Son of 
God, using the word “‘ Son”’ in the same sense as that in which 
it is employed by Milton when he speaks of “ the sons of Belial 
flown with insolence and wine.” In the Christian religion, 
however, the term has been specially applied to one Individual, 
the chief events of whose life have been recorded—though 
not with complete consistency—in the four Gospels. There 
is a good deal of obscurity in the records, and I am certainly 
not qualified to lift the veil. Nor, I believe, is it necessary 
for my present purpose that I should attempt to do so. I 
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am not discussing the nature of the Divine, either as Father, 
Son or Spirit, but only attempting to indicate the significance 
that these conceptions appear to have for us at the present 
time. We have probably all, in some degree, experienced 
the influence of these conceptions; and that influence has 
not been confined to those who hold any particular opinions 
with regard either to the life or to the doctrines of the Founder 
of Christianity. Heine, for instance, whose opinions were by 
no means of the kind that is commonly described as orthodox, 
refers, in the poem that I have already mentioned, to “ the 
Son who has lovingly revealed Love to us, and who for His 
reward, as was natural, was crucified by the people.” I am 
aware that some would say that even this much is doubtful. 
But even such scepticism would not seriously affect what I 
have to say. Even if the Christ of history were as unreal as 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet or Goethe’s Faust, the potency of his 
influence would be no less real. And I doubt whether he 
could have had as little foundation in fact as the two dramatic 
characters to whom I have referred, for I see no trace of any 
Shakespeare or Goethe who could have created him.1_ St John 
and St Paul or some others may have added touches; and 
the mellowing influence of time may have deepened the 
impression. All that is of little consequence for our purpose. 
I am inquiring simply as to the special significance of the 
Christ conception, not as to its origin or development. 

The significance of the conception appears to me to arise, 
in part at least, from the difficulty in the idea of God the 
Father. When we speak of the Life Force or of the Absolute, 
we are speaking of something that has very little reality for 
mankind in general, and that is apt to seem almost absolutely 
unintelligible. The only spiritual reality with which most 
of us can be said to have any real acquaintance is that which 
we find in ourselves and in other human beings. But most 
of us, and most of those who are definitely known to us, are 
in many respects imperfect, and cannot be taken as types for 
the interpretation of any power that could be supposed to 
underlie the operations of Nature. Hence many people are 
led to search about for some example of a Superman. Carlyle 
tried to teach us to worship Heroes. Emerson, as we have 
noted, was content to appropriate the contributions of 
*“* Representative Men,” such as Cesar, Plato, Christ and 
Shakespeare. There is, no doubt, a sense in which such an 
appropriation is possible; and perhaps we may get to the 


1 I may refer also to what has been said by Sir James Frazer about this 
in The Golden Bough, 8rd ed., Part VI. p. 412, note. 
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centre of our problem by asking why it is that Christ’s heart 
has meant more for the world in general, or at least for the 
Western world, than either Plato’s brain or Cesar’s hand or 
Shakespeare’s strain, or any other that might be named. 
Perhaps Krishna and the Buddha may be regarded as some- 
what similar figures in the Far and Middle East. 

In order to answer this question, we have to recall what 
has been already noted with regard to the qualities that are 
implied in human worth, viz. Wisdom, Goodness and Creative 
Power. Having regard not only to the conception of the 
Christ, but also to that of Krishna and the Buddha, we seem 
to be justified in asking, Why do we take Goodness, rather 
than Wisdom or Power, as that which is specially representa- 
tive of the Divine in man? It may be answered, of course, 
that Christ has been thought of as wise and powerful as well 
as good, and that the same is to a large extent true of 
Krishna and the Buddha; but it can hardly be denied that 
Goodness is the most prominent feature in all three. I think 
there are two closely related answers that can be given. 
One is, that it is comparatively easy to find evidence of Power 
and Wisdom in the universe around us, without needing to 
seek for them in human beings. The other is, that it is 
relatively difficult to trace them in any high degree in human 
life. The former of these answers is fairly obvious. Brown- 
ing, in the Epistle from Karshish, gives it as the essence of 
the Christian revelation : 


“So, the All-great were the All-loving too. 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘ Oh heart I made, a heart beats here.’ ” 


But the other answer is almost equally apparent; and 
here too Browning may be summoned to our aid. He, 
perhaps, more impressively than anyone else in England, has 
taught us why he who revealed Love revealed something that 
can be regarded as embodied in man in a way in which it is 
hardly possible to conceive of Power or Wisdom as so em- 
bodied. Human Power and human Wisdom have always 
some pretty obvious limitations. Power especially, whether 
political, like that of Cesar, or artistic, like that of Shakespeare, 
is never free from defects. The garments of the Hero are 
generally, in Emerson’s phrase, “‘ good for this trip only.” 
What he does bears the marks of his time and place. When 
Cesar is stabbed by Brutus, most people do not feel quite 
the same indignation as they feel when they think of Socrates 
poisoned or Christ crucified. Brutus, we feel, may have been 
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partly justified. The artistic creator also has his limitations. 
The creative work of Shakespeare, for instance, is to a large 
extent re-creative, and carries the limitations of his age. He 
sometimes nods, perhaps even more obviously than Homer. 
At any rate, it is an exaggeration to say of him, as Johnson 
did, that he ‘ exhausted worlds and then invented new.” 
He was evidently himself aware of his limitations, and 
“‘ with what he most enjoyed? contented least.” That the 
creative work of Cesar was also imperfect is even more 
obvious. And similar deficiencies are hardly less apparent in 
human wisdom. Socrates confessed that his chief claim to 
wisdom was based on the fact that he was aware of his own 
ignorance. In more modern times, Newton at least suspected 
that he was only playing with shells on the sea-shore, while 
the ocean of truth remained unexplored; and it is now a 
matter of common knowledge that he was substantially 
right. There is no finality in human knowledge, any more 
than in human power; and, however much we may rightly 
admire the doers or the thinkers, we cannot easily regard any 
of them as Divine. In a sense, it is otherwise with goodness. 
Though the Buddha has not been thought of as superhuman, 
yet he has been regarded as having attained to a certain 
absolute perfection, though to us in the West it may seem— 
perhaps mistakenly—to be a perfection of a somewhat too 
negative description. 

In love, at any rate, as embodied in the conception 
of Christ, we seem to find a perfection of a more positive 
kind. The contrast between this perfection and_ the 
imperfection of human knowledge was emphasised, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, in many of Browning’s poems. 
He urged that, in the effort to know, our success is 
always very partial. What we call knowledge is only 
‘‘ lacquered ignorance,’ whereas, when we have learned to 
love something or somebody, we have attained to a real 
achievement. ‘“‘ Love is victory, the prize itself.” The best 
of Browning’s critics, Sir Henry Jones, has blamed him for 
this sharp antithesis. He has urged that knowledge does not 
really fail altogether. Rather it goes forward from victory 
to victory. We may hope that this is true; but it is also 
true that knowledge, like creative action, achieves its victories 
by somewhat slow degrees. One thing leads on to another ; 
and we have seldom any assurance that a finally satisfactory 
conclusion has been attained. When we love, on the other 
hand, we have achieved something ; and it is something that 
1 “Enjoyed ” in Professor Alexander’s sense of the word. 
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anyone may achieve. One may have doubts when Browning 
speaks of the “loving worm within the clod”; but it is 
probably true that some pretty lowly creatures are capable 
of Love. Certainly, there is nothing that seems necessarily 
to stand in the way of it in the case of human beings. Hence 
it is not boastful to say that we love something, as it is apt 
to be if we say that we know something or can do something. 
When Tennyson says, referring to Hallam : 


““T loved thee, spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more,” 


we do not, I think, feel that he can be charged with presump- 
tion. ‘To take a less solemn instance, Benedick in Much Ado 
about Nothing admits that he is no good at verse-making, but 
does not hesitate to claim equality with Leander and Troilus 
in loving. It is true that Browning, in Ferishtah’s Fancies, 
has put love-making and verse-making on an equal footing. 
Perhaps for him they may have been equally easy and equally 
difficult ; but certainly for most people this is not the case, 
though it may be admitted that most of us, like Charles 
Lamb, “ cannot like all men alike.” It is certainly not easy 
to love our enemies ; and perhaps it is sometimes even more 
difficult to love the enemies of our friends, or those who are 
on opposite sides on some of the larger issues of life. Indeed, 
Browning himself appears to have been a pretty good hater. 
But such hate as his is a kind of “‘ inverted love.” 

But, it may be asked, if Love is so relatively simple, why 
should we worship anyone for loving ? The answer, I think, 
is that we do not. Those who worship Christ do not worship 
him for loving, but rather, as Heine said, for revealing Love, 
for showing its loveliness, for convincing people, or enabling 
St Paul to convince people, that it is the foundation of all 
real goodness. It is comparatively easy to love, but it is not 
easy to make it the ruling principle in life. When it is so 
made, and when it persists even in the face of cruelty and 
death, we may at least accept it as one of the aspects of the 
spirit that is most truly Divine. It was one of the fine sayings 
of Spinoza, justly admired by Goethe, that “ he who loves 
God does not wish that God should love him in return.” 
Even the prophet who is most conscious of the greatness of 
his mission and of the Divine within himself must always 
have enough humility to allow that “‘ the Cosmos is greater 
than I,” and that its perfection is more worthy of love and 
admiration. Yet we can hardly admire the perfection of the 
Cosmos if we do not believe that somehow it has wisdom, 
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goodness and beauty at its heart, as well as supreme 
power. 

But Christ made no claim to finality. He appears to 
have regarded his teaching as only the beginning of the 
revelation of what is Divine; and he predicted that the 
Spirit of Truth would appear afterwards, and guide men by 
degrees into all Truth. The Spirit of Love, we may say, leads 
on to the Spirit of Wisdom and to those activities that 
Wisdom inspires. This is a slower revelation ; and it is one 
that cannot, with any similar completeness, be revealed by 
any one person. We may think of Socrates as having 
revealed the spirit of philosophical inquiry, of Galileo as 
having initiated the method of scientific research, of Shake- 
speare as having given us the most complete revelation of the 
complexities of human nature, of Julius Cesar as having 
taught us how to build up an empire, of Dante as the revealer 
of Evil and Good—their punishment and their glory!; and 
of many others who, in innumerable ways, have been pioneers 
in the advancement of thought and the amelioration of life. 
None of these tends to be regarded as being in himself an 
image of the Divine. We have rather to think of them as 
co-operators in a common task—the task that may perhaps 
be characterised as the creative interpretation of human life 
and of the world in which that life is passed, and the gradual 
advancement of it through that interpretative process ; 
first co-operative understanding, then co-operative progress 
in the arts of life. 

The attitude of Love, in the sense here understood, is that 
from which the poet and the saint may be said to start. It 
is the attitude that Professor Alexander has so finely described 
as that of “natural piety.”” Wordsworth, characterising a 
typical poet, says: 

““ But he is weak: both man and boy 
Hath been an idler in the land, 


Contented if he might enjoy? 
The things that others understand.” 


Those who have in a conspicuous degree attained, whether 
as poets or as saints, to such an attitude of inner completeness, 
are valued, as Schiller noted, rather for what they are than 
for what they do, whereas the thinker or the creative worker 


1 On this I may refer to Santayana’s book Three Philosophical Poets 
(Lucretius, Dante and Goethe). 

2 To “enjoy,” in the sense here intended, means in reality the same as 
to love. What we enjoy in this sense becomes, as Professor Alexander has 
urged, a part of ourselves. 
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is valued mainly for his outward achievements. The dis- 
tinction, however, is not one that can be sharply drawn. 

Neither the poet nor the saint rests in this attitude of 
enjoyment or inner perfection. The poet seeks imaginative 
expression; the saint adds to his faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge. This addition is often felt to be, in a sense, a 
falling off. Heaven no longer “ lies about us.” We are not 
quite able to recapture our “first fine careless rapture.” 
We enter a world in which we have to endeavour somewhat 
painfully to understand and to act. In this we can no longer 
stand alone. We enter a region in which we have to analyse 
and experiment, even if this involves some “‘ murdering ”’ of 
our simpler visions ; and to do this satisfactorily we have to 
co-operate with others. This I take to be the realm of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Heine, in the poem that I have quoted, speaks of himself 
as having been in his childhood a believer in God the Father 
and as a youth in God the Son, and of having learned in his 
maturity to believe also in God the Holy Spirit. This 
Spirit, he tells us, has performed the greatest miracles, and 
has still greater to accomplish. It has already overthrown 
most of the tyrants and freed most of the slaves. It had done 
this to a considerable extent in Heine’s time, and it has done 
so more fully since. It has opened up for us, he goes on, the 
gates of knowledge, and enlarged the possibilities of love and 
joy. It is a glorious and triumphant army ; and he claims 
that he himself has been enrolled as one of the Knights of 
the Holy Ghost. He does not appear to represent this 
enrolment as cancelling his previous devotion to the Father 
and the Son. Love, having been once adequately revealed, 
leads on directly to the other great aspects of the Divine, 
Wisdom and Creative Power, which require time for their 
unfolding, and cannot be conceived as embodied in any one 
man. 

It is on wisdom that the work of the Holy Spirit primarily 
rests, or rather never rests, but advances from conquest to 
conquest. Its work had begun even before the great revela- 
tion of Love as its moving principle, but it is through that 
revelation that it has gained an ever increasing power. The 
gradual development of science and philosophy constitutes 
perhaps its most fundamental achievement. It has not 
reached finality as yet, may possibly never reach any absolute 
finality. We move forward by slow degrees, opening door 
after door and window after window to let in the light. 
There were notable thinkers (especially, it would seem, in 
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India) even before Thales; but from him to Aristotle there 
was a truly astonishing progress. From Nicolas of Cusa, 
the Bacons and Descartes, to Einstein we may see another 
advance not less remarkable; and between those two series 
there was the more purely spiritual work of interpreting 
Christianity. Evstern countries have helped greatly in that 
spiritual work, and to some extent in the more purely 
scientific and philosophical work as well. We are only 
beginning to appreciate their contributions. 

Then there is the advance in the practical applications of 
thought. This is chiefly seen in the spheres of industry and 
politics. Dr Bosanquet referred once to the invention of the 
lever and the ballot-box as among the chief foundations of 
those two modes of progress ; but from these simple begin- 
nings to the complex machinery of modern industry and 
modern government there is a long record of almost con- 
tinuous development. The development of social life in its 
various aspects has been compared to the growth of an 
organism; but the conception of a Social Organism has 
served its turn and is no longer helpful. More recently 
Rousseau’s idea of a General Will has been freely applied and 
reinterpreted. Its application to our present purpose may 
be best indicated by saying that it means essentially the 
same thing as the Will of God. It is the Will that is directed 
towards the highest Good of a community. This is a Will 
that may be said to be implicit in all of us so far as the 
significance of human life has been seen or felt by us ;_ but it 
is when we co-operate with others that it becomes definitely 
apparent and effectively creative. By co-operation with 
others we are able, as Goethe put it, to “ perform the im- 
possible.”’ It is a significant feature of the age in which we 
live that the most satisfactory explanation of this creative 
process has been given by a woman, Miss M. P. Follett, in 
her two remarkable books on Creative Experience and The 
New State. The general principle that she has so brightly 
and convincingly expounded applies not only to political and 
social theory, but also to the progress of the arts and sciences. 
Great heroes contribute to all these modes of advancement ; 
but what we may call the Divine purpose in human history 
is, in general, promoted by individuals only in so far as they 
co-operate with others at the right time, absorbing what is 
best in the past and inspiring the progressive activities of the 
future. There is no finality in any of them. It is only in 
love that there is a certain finality. In knowledge and in the 
creative arts, whether cultural, industrial or political, there 
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is only a gradual advance from individual to individual and 
from group to group, “‘that which they have done but 
earnest of the things that they shall do.” There has been an 
advance, for instance, from the Family to the Neighbourhood, 
from that to the City, the Nation, the Commonwealth ; and 
now we seem to have come within sight of a Commonwealth 
of the World. That, no doubt, if it could be brought about, 
would have a certain finality so far as the purely political 
life is concerned ; but it would leave scientific discovery, 
mechanical invention, the industrial organisation of mankind, 
the philosophical interpretation of the universe, and the 
perfection of the arts of expression still to be developed ; and 
there may be other developments such as prophetic writers, 
like Mr H. G. Wells, have sought to depict for us. In all this 
we see the working of what may be rightly described as the 
activity of the Holy Spirit, or what Mr Wells has called 
‘God the invisible King.” The light is passed on from 
hand to hand and from generation to generation; and the 
whole process may fairly be regarded as the operation of a 
single undying Spirit. 

There is, no doubt, a certain difficulty in regarding all 
this as the operation of a single Spirit. Wisdom is justified of 
all her children ; but her children are not all alike. It is all 
very well for Heine to speak of the glorious host of the 
Knights of the Holy Ghost, advancing with their flaming 
banners and with their souls on fire ; but unfortunately there 
are different hosts, and they are often to be found fighting 
against each other. Men of science and even philosophers 
have been known to disagree ; and they are not always able 
to regard those with whom they disagree as fighting in the 
same camp. Plato thought that there was a perennial 
quarrel between philosophers and poets. Perhaps that has 
been healed ; but, in more recent times, there has been some 
antagonism between Church and State, between science and 
religion, between employers of labour and those whom they 
employ, and between the representatives of different views 
within these categories, not to speak of the apparently 
undying antagonisms between different communities. Yet, 
from Heine’s point of view, the work of the Holy Spirit would 
seem to be carried on within them all. The answer, no 
doubt, is that the work of the Holy Spirit is to be discerned 
in these various provinces only in so far as they are co- 
operating for the Common Good. The work of the Holy 
Spirit is the work of co-operative creation, directed towards 
those ends that have supreme value; and it is not always 
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easy to determine what forms of work can rightly be regarded 
as being of this kind. 

It has been common to distinguish between the things 
of God and the things of Cesar; and both may be con- 
trasted with the work that is concerned with the provision 
of our daily bread. Yet some monarchs and statesmen 
have been aiming at the spiritual welfare of their peoples, 
and so have some captains of industry. Think, for instance, 
of Asoka and of Robert Owen. On the other hand, it 
may be said that some philosophers and men of science, 
perhaps even some poets and artists, have simply been 
interested in their particular activities, without any direct 
reference to the good of humanity. Some, such as Swin- 
burne, have even urged that there is a certain fundamental 
opposition between the pursuit of Beauty and the pursuit of 
Goodness. I see no real foundation for this. But it is true 
enough that there is sometimes an apparent antagonism. 
The work of the Holy Spirit is highly complex, and it is 
sometimes only indirectly promoted by various forms of 
human activity. It is only directly promoted by work that 
is done in what we commonly describe as a religious spirit. 
Now, the religious spirit may show itself mainly in the 
contemplation of God the Father, as with the mystics, or in 
the following of God the Son, as with the saints, or in the 
service of God the Spirit, which may be rendered in a great 
variety of ways. The service of God the Spirit may be 
conveniently characterised as the pursuit of Goodness, Truth 
and Beauty as aspects of the supreme value of human life, 
all other things being regarded as means to the realisation of 
those ends. The ends sometimes appear to conflict, but only 
when they are somewhat imperfectly conceived. They do 
not conflict in the greatest of their devotees. But, it may be 
asked, does not this imply that those who can be described, 
in Heine’s phrase, as Knights of the Holy Ghost must be very 
few? Was he not somewhat presumptuous in claiming that 
he was himself enrolled among them? Certainly, most of 
us can hardly hope to contribute much to the promotion of 
these great ends. But in all armies there are followers as 
well as leaders; and we must sometimes comfort ourselves 
with Milton’s reflection that “they also serve who only 
stand and wait.”’ If we wait for our opportunity, we may 
at least be able occasionally to help a little. 

It may be objected that, if this is what we are to 
understand by God the Holy Spirit, the phrase is somewhat 
misleading ; some may even think that it is almost unmean- 
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ing. It suggests a Person, it may be said, and means only an 
attitude. The answer, I think, is that it is personal in the 
sense in which any co-operative group may be said to be 
personal, and that it is specially desirable to have a name 
for a co-operative group that has no visible embodiment and 
no temporal limitations. It is well to remember, at least, 
that things that have no definite embodiment may be quite 
as real as, and sometimes much more important than, things 
that have. God, no doubt, has sometimes been taken as a 
descriptive term for a Being or Beings that could be seen or 
heard. The expression has gradually come to mean rather 
an invisible power or influence, whether it works in the 
Cosmos as a whole, in a particular human personality, or in 
many persons with common ideals and purposes. The name 
is of little consequence if we realise the importance of what it 
is used to mean. 

But I fancy I hear an objection of a somewhat different 
kind. We live at a time when the attitude of mind that is 
commonly expressed by such terms as “ Pragmatism” and 
‘*Humanism”’ is very much in evidence, especially perhaps 
among the English-speaking peoples, but to some extent 
among others as well. There is a disposition to think that 
the meaning of anything has not been properly explained 
unless we can show some definite action that results from its 
apprehension, and that will exhibit the value of the concep- 
tion, by showing that it can be made to work. Those who 
are influenced by this way of thinking may be apt to ask, What 
will this conception of the Holy Spirit lead us todo? There 
was a time when such a question could have been pretty 
readily answered. There was a time when, throughout the 
greater part of Europe, there was very little doubt as to 
where the work of the Holy Spirit was to be found, and where 
those who desired to follow it could be duly enlisted and 
guided. It was to be found in the one acknowledged Church 
of Christ ; and what it enjoined upon its members could be 
pretty easily and definitely known. Some look forward 
hopefully to the revival of that power, some even from whom 
such an attitude would hardly have been expected. Perhaps 
it will be revived ; but I think it better to have a somewhat 
wider outlook. If Heine’s interpretation of what is meant 
by the Holy Spirit is to be accepted, it can hardly be supposed 
that its working is confined to Christendom. Wisdom and 
creative power were present in Greece before Christianity 
appeared, and they were at work in the remoter East at an 
even earlier time. If Christianity can be said to have added 
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anything that is specially its own, it is the conviction that it 
is under the influence of the Spirit of Love that Wisdom and 
Creative Power yield their happiest results. It is well to try 
to be a “ good European,” but the times appear to call for 
something rather larger. The conception of nationality is 
being to a large >xtent broken down, or at least considerably 
modified. Its place is being taken, not indeed by the 
prospect of a universal dominion, but provisionally at least 
by the establishment of a League of Nations. This is already 
something more than “half a League”; and it seems 
probable that it must lead in the comparatively near future 
to a Federation of the World, though hardly, I imagine, to 
anything that could properly be described as a World State. 
Greater freedom of the parts may in some respects, and 
probably would, go along with a more comprehensive unity 
of the whole. Whether or not this is rightly to be aimed at 
in the more purely political life of the world, it can hardly be 
doubted that something of the kind is greatly to be desired 
in jits spiritual or cultural life. Different peoples have 
different cultural traditions, closely bound up with the 
different circumstances of their lives; and I doubt whether 
it is either possible or desirable to break these down by any 
direct process of assimilation. But I think it is possible, and 
not so difficult as is sometimes supposed, to promote mutual 
understanding. I would point especially to the possibility 
and desirability—indeed, the extreme urgency—of such an 
understanding between the English-speaking peoples on the 
one hand and the multi-lingual populations of India on the 
other. The peoples of India have great cultural traditions, 
and especially great religious traditions, behind them; and, 
I suppose, Hinduism is quite the most tolerant of all forms of 
religion. The Holy Spirit, as conceived by the best repre- 
sentatives of Christianity, is surely also a Spirit of love and 
toleration. If it were possible—and why should it not be 
possible ?—for these two peoples, without loss of the best 
characteristics that they have inherited from the past, and 
that are deeply embedded almost in their very bones, to culti- 
vate the same toleration and sympathy for one another that 
on the whole they now have for different varieties of their own 
traditions, I believe this spiritual harmony would contribute 
more to the peace and happiness of the world than we can hope 
to bring about by any more purely political relationships. I 
think it is possible; I am sure that it is desirable; perhaps 
it is even essential; and I think I see a good many signs that 
it is actually in the process of being brought about. 
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Of the three great aspects of communal life—the economic, 
the political and the cultural—the first is necessarily to some 
extent a source of rivalry. We necessarily eat and drink 
each one for himself, and most of the other economic goods 
can only be very partially shared. Economic goods are also 
somewhat limited in quantity and unevenly distributed 
throughout the world ; and, in general, they can only be made 
available by a considerable amount of bodily toil. Human 
beings, like beasts and birds—perhaps even like plants—seek 
to secure the best results with the least exertion; and, 
though there is some exaggeration in the purely economic 
interpretation of history, it cannot be denied that this has 
been the source of many of the most embittered conflicts. 
The more purely political aspect of life is largely an attempt, 
primarily within somewhat limited regions, to control 
economic rivalries and antagonisms by coercive regulations ; 
and it is mainly this kind of control that the League of Nations 
may help us to extend. But such regulations are somewhat 
mechanical, and their practical application presupposes a 
degree of unanimity that it is not easy to secure ; and it is, 
consequently, only within somewhat narrow limits that they 
can be enforced. As soon as we get beyond some pretty 
obvious compromises, we enter into a region where disagree- 
ments almost inevitably arise. It is only through the gradual 
development of the Spirit of Goodwill among Men, which 
naturally grows up wherever there is intimate personal inter- 
course and cultural appreciation, that there is any real 
prospect for the give and take which is necessary for the 
maintenance of peaceful relations. It is here that the true 
meaning of the Holy Spirit becornes specially apparent ; and 
it is on the appropriation and development of that Spirit that 
the hopes of the world now mainly rest. 

I am far, however, from meaning to imply that the more 
purely spiritual aspects of human life can be separated from 
the others. In the order of growth, the natural tends to 
claim priority over the spiritual. Man does not live by 
bread alone, but neither can he live without it. The economic 
problems are those that are felt to be most immediately 
pressing. For the great mass of mankind everywhere life 
is still a struggle for existence. It need not be so in any sense 
that implies actual conflict and degradation ; but these can 
only be prevented by elaborate laws and complex methods 
of industrial regulation. The help of the State and of inter- 


1 Hence eating and drinking together has been taken as the symbol of 
fraternal amity. 
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national modes of organisation has to be called in. We have 
a long road to travel before this can be said to be satisfactorily 
secured. But it can hardly be denied that we are on the 
way toit; nor, I think, can it be denied that what has chiefly 
enabled us to get on the way to it has been this conception, 
more or less explicitly recognised, of the Divine element in 
human life—the Spirit of Love as its foundation and the Spirit 
of Wisdom and Creative Activity as enabling us to devise and 
apply methods of understanding and co-operation. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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PRAYER AND SACRIFICE AS A COMMEN- 
TARY ON MAN’S IDEAS OF GOD. 


Proressor A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 
‘“* PRAYER,” says Sabatier, “‘ the living expression of man’s 
relations to his God, is the very soul of religion. Nothing 
better reveals the worth and moral dignity of a religion than 
the kind of prayer it puts into the lips of its adherents. And 
nowhere is progress more apparent than here. At first the 
most violently interested act of life, it comes in the end to 
be a pure act of trust and self-abandonment.” 

The early history of prayer carries us back to the contrast 
between religion and magic, of which we hear so much from 
the anthropologists. Man’s earliest attempts to influence his 
gods are frequently of the nature of spells or charms, magical 
formule intended to bind the gods to compliance with the 
worshipper’s demands rather than genuine petition or sup- 
plication. Magic may be psychologically explained as the 
projection of will-power, often in dumb show, by some action 
resembling that which it is sought to bring about—say, the 
wounding or death of an enemy. A common case is the 
stabbing or burning of an effigy of the person whose harm is 
intended. The name of the person is probably repeated 
during the operation, as when the Malay operator says, “‘ It is 
not wax that I am scorching; it is the liver, head and spleen 
of So and So that I am scorching.”’ Similarly, the Australian 
native hurls a magic spear through the air with the words, 
“ Go straight, go straight and kill him,”’ naming the person in 
question ; and when the report of such doings is carried to 
the person, believing as he does implicitly in the efficacy of 
such performances, he is as likely as not to yield to the sug- 
gestion and sicken to death, unless he can invoke some more 
potent magic in reply. If he can thus successfully impose 

1 Spencer and Gillen report: ‘‘ There is no doubt whatever that a 


native will die after the infliction of even a most superficial wound, if only 
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his will upon his fellow-men, primitive man finds it natural 
to adopt the same procedure in dealing with the world of 
spirits. Hence the mnumerable forms of exorcism used to 
expel the evil spirits to whose agency he attributes diseases 
and every kind of misfortune. But even in calling upon 
friendly spirits for help or addressing the high gods, he pur- 
sues, in part at least, the same method. So “the Malay 
medicine man, at his patient’s bedside, announces the name 
and pedigree of the power that, partly by control, partly by 
cajolery, he summons to his aid: Peace be with you, Mustia 
Kembang. . . . I know the origin from which you spring. 
. . . You I order, your co-operation I invoke.” 

Here the magical efficacy of the name plays a great 
part. It is well known that in primitive psychology the 
name is considered to be part of the personality. Hence 
anyone who possesses the name of the person, whether 
it be a man, a priest or a god, acquires a certain power 
over him. Savages accordingly often show an extreme 
reluctance to tell their name, owing to the fear that through 
the name they may be injured by sorcerers. They some- 
times have a secret or sacred name in addition to that 
by which they are commonly known, and the secret name, 
if mentioned at all, is spoken only in a whisper, and not 
until elaborate precautions have been taken that no stranger 
is present. The Romans similarly at an early period 
tried to conceal the true names of the gods, lest the enemy 
should get to know them and have thereby the power 
to draw the divinities away. In the Egyptian mythology 
Isis became queen of the gods by worming from Ra, the 
great god of the sun, his secret name. “ For Ra had many 
names, but the great name which gave him all power over 
gods and men was known to none but himself.” 1 This, says 
Professor Moore, is a professional myth, for it exactly repre- 
sents the spirit in which the Egyptian magician went to work ; 
his art consisted in obtaining from the gods a revelation of 
their sacred names. When once a god in a moment of weak- 
ness or forgetfulness had given himself away in this fashion, 
he had no choice but to do the will of the mortal who had 
possessed himself of the secret. In Egyptian prayers, accord- 


he believes that the weapon which inflicted the wound has been sung over 
and thus endowed with magic efficacy. He simply lies down, refuses food 
and pines away.” Quoted by Marett, Psychology and Folklore, p.218. The 
belief in witchcraft and the evil eye so recently prevalent among ourselves 
was a survival of the same primitive habit of mind. 

1 The story is told at length in the Golden Bough, Chapter XXII. 
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ingly, we meet not infrequently the significant reminder that 
the petitioner knows the divine mystic name. Knowledge of 
the origin and nature of the god is also appealed to as rein- 
forcing the magical claim. ‘“ I know thee, Hermes, who thou 
art, and whence thou art, and what city is the city of 
Hermes.” ? 

It is noteworthy how long the belief in the magical 
efficacy of the spell is found surviving even among races 
which can show contemporaneous examples of genuine 
prayer conceived in an ethical spirit. This is notoriously the 
case in the Babylonian religion, where penitential psalms, 
some of which would not be out of place in the Hebrew 
psalter, so vivid is their sense of sin and so spiritual their 
petitions, co-exist with a bewildering array of purely magical 
incantations for the exorcism of demons and the compulsion 
of the deities whom it is desired to influence. The belief in 
the magical power of rites and ceremonies is carried perhaps 
to its most astounding lengths in the Vedic religion as de- 
veloped by the Brahman priesthood. Already in the Rigveda 
prayer and sacrifice are represented as bringing strength and 
support to the gods; but in the later development prayer is 
itself personified as a god—Brahmaspati, the Prayer Lord— 
who is spoken of as the greatest of the gods, or the father of 
the gods as having brought them into being. Brahma, in 
fact—the neuter noun employed to designate the ultimate 
power of which the popular divinities are but the forms or 
manifestations—signifies originally this magical efficacy of 
ritual prayer and sacrifice. ‘It has the double meaning of 
prayer or spell.” 2 According to this sacerdotal theory, the 
rite if duly performed, the prayer if duly recited, has in it a 
power to constrain the gods themselves: they cannot refuse 
the request put forward. The very processes of nature are 
upheld and kept going by the Brahmanic ceremonies: the 
sun would not rise if the Brahman were to intermit his 
stated morning sacrifice. We need not be surprised, there- 
fore, to find a saying current in India : “‘ The whole universe 
is subject to the gods; the gods are subject to the spells ; 
the spells to the Brahmans; therefore the Brahmans are our 

ods.” 8 
: But even when the element of incantation is absent (and 
it is often hard to draw the line), the attitude of primitive 
man in prayer and sacrifice leaves much to be desired. He 


1 Cf. Farnell, Evolution of Religion, pp. 188 et seq. 
2 Carpenter, Comparative Religion, p. 156. 
3 Quoted by Frazer, G. B. (abridged edition), p. 52. 
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may approach the gods as a humble petitioner, but his 
interest in them remains selfish; he regards them for the 
most part simply as the possible purveyors of good things or 
the averters of harm. ‘* Sometimes, indeed, prayer is offered 
only to the powers of mischief. The Lipchas of the Himalayas 
told Dr Hooker that they did not pray to the good spirits. 
‘Why should we? They do us no harm; the evil spirits 
that dwell in every grove and rock and mountain, to them 
we must pray, for they hurt us.”’ ‘‘ Primitive man,”’ in short, 
as Tiele says, “is as selfish as an untrained child. He will seek 
to enter into relations with the supernatural only when he 
has an interest in doing so, only when he is satisfied that the 
object in question is more powerful than he, and that he has 
something to hope or to fear from it.” 1 This purely utilitarian 
view of the heavenly powers reaches its logical conclusion in 
the conduct of the savage who beats his fetish, or drags it 
through the dirt, when it no longer proves useful for his 
purposes. And such conduct is not confined to those who 
are technically known as savages. 

From this point of view, prayer and sacrifice resolve 
themselves, as Socrates says sarcastically in the Euthyphro, 
into ‘‘ an art of traffic between gods and men.” A sacrifice 
is a gift to the gods, and a prayer is a request for a quid pro 
quo. The Vedic hymns early formulated this idea of reci- 
procal obligation in the words “* Give to me, I give to thee,” 
familiar to us in the Latin maxim “ Do ut des.”” At an early 
stage the offering is supposed to be actually consumed by the 
gods, who are believed to eat and drink like men. Thus the 
worshipper addresses Indra in the Vedic hymn, “ Drink, 
strengthen thyself; thine are the pressed draughts of soma, 
O Indra, now as heretofore. None shall hinder thee. We 
know thee, the owner of treasures. . . . Enjoy the soma, 
satisfy thy desire with it, then turn thy mind to give 
treasures.” More generally, in the case of the burnt sacrifice, 
the gods are thought of as enjoying the finer essence of the 
offering, which is carried aloft to them in the smoke of the 
fire. When Noah sacrificed of every clean beast and of 
every clean fowl on the subsidence of the Flood, ‘* Jahveh 
smelled a sweet savour and said in his heart, I will not again 
curse the ground for man’s sake”; or, as it is put in the 
corresponding Babylonian narrative, the gods, drawn by the 
scent, gathered around the offerer “‘ like flies.” So in Homer 
when the Greeks sacrificed to Apollo, ‘‘ the sweet savour rose 


1 Elements of the Science of Religion, I. p. 70. 
2 G. F. Moore, History of Religions, 1. p. 264. 
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to heaven eddying among the smoke.” At a later period the 
burning of incense was introduced as an accompaniment of 
worship, appealing to the sense of smell. As man’s ideas of 
the divine became more spiritualised, the offering no doubt 
came to be regarded by the more thoughtful or spiritually- 
minded simply as an act of homage on the part of the wor- 
shipper. ‘‘ But the religion of the masses,” says Robertson 
Smith, “‘ never took so subtle a view, and to the majority of 
the worshippers even in Israel before the Exile, the dominant 
idea in the ritual was that the material oblation afforded a 
physical satisfaction to the god, and that copious offerings 
were an infallible means of keeping him in good humour.” 
Hence “in private sacrifice there was little or nothing to 
raise the transaction above the level of a mere bargain, in 
which no ethical consideration was involved, but the good 
understanding between the worshipper and his god was 
maintained by reciprocal friendly offices of a purely material 
kind.” 4 

This whole theory of give-and-take—the art of traffic 
between gods and men—is demolished by the Socratic 
question, “‘ How are the gods benefited by the gifts which 
they receive from us ? What they give us [he goes on to say] 
is plain enough. Every good thing that we have is their 
gift. But how are they benefited by what we give them ? 
Have we so much the advantage over them in this traffic that 
we receive from them all the good things we possess and give 
them nothing in return?” It is the same thought, differing 
only in the Hebraic vehemence of its expression, which the 
author of the 50th psalm puts in Jahveh’s mouth: “I will 
take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy 
folds. For every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. . . . If I were hungry, I would not 
tell thee, for the world is mine and the fulness thereof.” 
“Thou thoughtest,” Jahveh adds, as if to drive home the 
inherent absurdity of the situation, “‘ that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself.” Hence ‘“ homage and honour,” 
on which Euthyphro finally falls back under the stress of 
the Socratic questions, are no more acceptable or in place 
than material gifts, if they are taken to mean the ‘adulation 
and flattery heaped upon the great ones of the earth in the 
hope of stimulating their generosity or smoothing away their 
displeasure. As we read in the famous penitential psalm 
which comes next in the Psalter: “‘ Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt 


1 Religion of the Semites, pp. 892-38. 
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offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

It is in private sacrifice and petition that the offensive 
attitude of the bargainer is prominent. When the sacrifices 
and petitions are offered on behalf of the community to the 
community’s gcd: the mood is rather that of the paraphrase 
long dear to Scottish piety : 


““O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, .. . 
God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their successive race.” 


The act of worship is not the approach to a being whose 
favour requires to be bought; it is a renewal of relations 
with a friendly power whose bounty and guidance in the past 
are gratefully acknowledged, and whose continued good-will 
may be reasonably anticipated. The sacrificial meal, as we 
saw, is an occasion on which the god and his kinsmen are 
conceived as meeting at the same table, and if the petitions 
by which the festival is prefaced are still for earthly blessings, 
individual selfishness is merged in the desire for the common 
good. 

But there is another type of sacrifice altogether which 
introduces us to one of the darkest chapters in the history of 
religion: the so-called piacular, propitiatory or atoning 
sacrifices—sacrifices made to appease the wrath of some 
offended deity. It is terrible to realise that among the most 
diverse races all over the world, at one stage or another of 
their history, human sacrifice has been considered the most 
efficacious method of placating their gods. Sometimes among 
savage races these sacrifices are offered, not from any specific 
sense of sin, but, as among the natives of the Slave Coast, 
from a belief in the general malignity of their gods: it seems 
safer to gratify this by victims chosen for the purpose than 
to leave it to chance. Other gods are supposed to have a 
special appetite for human flesh and blood. “ Thus in Mexico, 
in sacrifices to the war god, the high priest, after cutting open 
the victim’s breast, tore out the still palpitating heart, 
offered it first to the sun, threw it then at the foot of the 
idol and finally buried it. Sometimes the heart was placed 
in the mouth of the idol with a golden spoon and its lips were 
anointed with the victim’s blood.” 1 Mexico holds the record 
in these horrors. “ Scarcely any author,” says Prescott, 
‘pretends to estimate the yearly sacrifices throughout the 


1 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, I. p. 488. 
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empire at less than 20,000, and some carry the number as 
high as 50,000.”" Elsewhere such sacrifices were usually 
offered in some special emergency, as when Mesha, King of 
Moab, offered his eldest son as a burnt offering upon the wall 
of his beleaguered city, or the Carthaginians, when their city 
was reduced to the last extremity, sacrificed 200 children of 
their noblest families to Moloch. On the same principle 
recourse was had to them to stop an epidemic, or a famine, or 
in any season of panic when desperate remedies seemed to be 
called for. 

It is in such practices that the idea of substitution and 
sin-bearing first finds expression. ‘*‘ Human sacrifice,” says 
Westermarck, “is essentially a method of life insurance.” ? 
It is expedient that one man—or several—should die for 
the people. The victims are chosen to expiate some guilt 
which lies upon the whole community or nation, in the hope 
that by their death the destructive anger of the god may be 
turned away from the general body of the people. The 
principle is well exemplified in the story of Achan in the 
Book of Joshua. ‘‘The children of Israel committed a 
trespass in the devoted thing, .. . and the anger of Jahveh 
was kindled against the children of Israel.’’ They were 
smitten in consequence by the men of Ai, “‘ and the hearts of 
the people melted and became as water.” The culprit was dis- 
covered by the casting of lots. ‘‘ And Joshua and all Israel 
with him took Achan ” and all his kindred, “‘ and all Israel 
stoned him with stones and burned them with fire after they 
had stoned them with stones, and Jahveh turned from 
the fierceness of his anger,’’ and Ai was promptly taken on 
the next occasion. This may of course be described as a 
judicial execution ; in the case of a famine or pestilence the 
offence is merely presumed, and is in any case imaginary. 
But the sacrificial death of the victim at the hands of the 
community is supposed to have the same effect in turning 
aside the anger of the god. In his extremity man seeks to 
make terms with the deity by the sacrifice of the life most 
precious to him, as Mesha took “ his eldest son that should 
have reigned in his stead.’ And it was not only in Moab 
that such sacrifices were offered ; in Israel also children were 
offered to Jahveh in earlier times, and though the ancient 
rule that the first-born males, both of men and beasts, 
belonged to Jahveh had been modified in later and humaner 
times, so that the former, and certain of the latter, might be 
redeemed by a money payment, the tendency still remained, 
1 Op. cit., I. p. 435. 
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in any crisis of the nation’s fate, to resort to the older and 
presumably more potent rite. So Jeremiah, on the eve of 
the Captivity, repudiates in Jahveh’s name the conduct of 
those who “ have built the high places of Tophet which is in 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and 
daughters in the fire: which I commanded not, neither came 
it into my mind” (vii. 31). 

What are we to think of the conception of deity enter- 
tained by those who sought to propitiate their gods in such a 
fashion? In putting this question I have in view not 
merely the extreme case of human sacrifice (though it is the 
original and typical expression of the situation), but the whole 
idea of propitiatory offerings to an offended deity. The gods 
may no longer be conceived as monsters of blood like the 
Mexican war-god, but they are still conceived as beings 
whose “ wrath ” can be turned away only by blood, by the 
sacrifice of some living thing. We have, in fact, what has 
been happily termed the Sultanic conception of God; and 
the attitude of the worshipper is such as might be considered 
appropriate in approaching a capricious and irresponsible 
Oriental despot—prostration and utter self-abasement, judi- 
cious flattery and liberal gifts. In the history of Israel we 
can trace the gradual advance towards a more worthy con- 
ception of deity, but much that is told us of Jahveh in the Old 
Testament is still at the Sultanic level. ‘“‘ If we were sud- 
denly asked,”’ writes an Anglican rector, ‘‘ to say under what 
circumstances it was that Jahveh was represented to have 
killed indiscriminately thirty thousand people—good and bad, 
men, women and children alike—we might have difficulty in 
remembering for the moment, if we were not students of 
the Bible, whether it was on account of their incautious 
demand for a change of diet, or for their murmuring at the 
fate of some temerarious, non-conforming ministers, or on 
account of the dangerously humane treatment meted out to 
a fallen tyrant . . . or again, whether it was for a merely 
ribald remark concerning the baldness of a prophetic head. 
Nor is it important that we should remember. The point in 
all these instances that we are intended to seize is that the 
punishments of Jahveh are more terrible than those of even 
the most ‘ frightful’ of human kings. The moral intended 
to be taught is that which is expressed in the words of the 
Commination Service, that ‘his dreadful judgments are 
hanging over our heads and always ready to fall upon us’ ; 
and these judgments may not be any more lenient towards 
the unwary layman who stretches out an impious hand to 
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steady the tottering ark than towards the man who kills 
innocent women and children with the sword. We are 
intended to understand that it will be our wisdom to abandon 
argument once for all, and, with all the humility we can 
assume, to sue for peace upon the terms which Omnipotence 
shall dictate.” 4 

But we know how this irascible and vengeful national 
deity was transformed by the prophets into a god of righteous- 
ness and impartial justice, whose steadfast will cannot be 
deflected or his forgiveness bought by bloody offerings or 
personal adulation, who demands from sinful man only 
sincere repentance and its fruits in conduct. ‘“‘ Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with 
calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my first-born for my transgressions, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” The same message comes from Amos, from Hosea, 
from Isaiah, but it is all summed up in these noble and often- 
quoted words of Micah. God is more ready to pardon than 
man to seek forgiveness, says the second Isaiah. “ Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.’ Neither the Prophets 
nor Jesus proposed to abrogate the sacrificial system alto- 
gether—it was too deeply rooted in national custom and the 
whole spirit of the ancient world for that; but from their 
ethical and spiritual view of the relation between God and 
man it could have at most a symbolic and secondary 
importance. 

The God of Jesus is stern in so far as he demands utter 
sincerity, judging not by the outward act or word, but by 
the inward motive, the state of the heart. And with the 
inwardness of the criterion, the moral standard becomes more 
exacting at every point. “‘ Ye have heard that it was said 
by them of old time. ... But J say unto you.” Evil 

1 Canon Anson, in the volume edited by Canon Streeter, Concerning 
Prayer, p. 74. 
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passions and desires—anger and hate, and the lustful glance 
and thought—are morally on the same level as the overt acts 
in which they may express themselves. ‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, pray for 
them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust.’”’ There is a white heat of anger against certain 
sins in some of Jesus’s reported sayings, but the idea of 
appeasing an angry God by any other means than repentance 
and amendment of life is as completely absent from his mind 
as it was from the prophetic teaching. Prayer was for Jesus 
the approach of children to a Father, and is to be made with 
the confidence which such a relation implies. “If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more will your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them which ask him?” The model of prayer 
which he gave his disciples is constructed on the principle, 
** Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
Only one petition touches on the material conditions of 
human existence, and that only to ask the minimum necessary 
to carry on life from day to day. There is a petition for 
forgiveness of sins in the past, based on the condition that he 
who asks has himself forgiven those who have trespassed 
against him; and this is coupled with a prayer for help to 
human frailty in future temptation. The three clauses with 
which the prayer opens—petitions we can hardly call them— 
express the worshipper’s identification of himself, his aspira- 
tions and his will, with the purpose of God in the world. Of 
specific petition there is thus a minimum (“ For your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him ’’) ; 
and as the benefits asked for are spiritual, the requests can 
carry with them no idea of preferential treatment or personal 
favour. 

Jesus was not, of course, the first to speak of God as the 
heavenly Father. Jeremiah (xxxi. 9) speaks of Jahve as “‘ a 
father to Israel,’’ and Malachi (ii. 10) expressly couples the 
thought of the fatherhood of God with that of the brother- 
hood of man: “‘ Have we not all one father? hath not one 
God created us ? Why do ye deal treacherously every man 
against his brother?’’ And everyone must remember the 
beautiful and touching words of the psalmist: ‘‘ Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him. For he knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we 
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are dust.”” And of course the term is also used in pagan 
religions. Nevertheless Jesus was the first to give the idea 
a more intimate sense, and, by exhibiting its implications, 
to make it the centre of his teaching as to the relations 
of God and man. The divine attitude towards the repen- 
tant sinner, as conceived by Jesus, finds its most typical 
expression in the Parable of the Prodigal Son: “‘ When he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell upon his neck, and kissed him ”’ 
(Luke xv.). And throughout the first century of Chris- 
tianity, where so much else is changed, this remains a 
distinctive note both in St Paul and in the Johannine 
writings: ‘‘ God hath sent forth the spirit of his Son into 
your hearts crying, Abba, Father,’’ says St Paul (Gal. iv. 6), 
and again: ‘* Ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear; but ye have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father’’ (Rom. viii. 15). “* Love is 
of God,” says the author of the 1st Epistle of St John, “‘ and 
everyone that loveth is born of God and knoweth God, for 
God is love. There is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear.” 

It is no part of my present purpose to analyse the process 
by which the Galilean Gospel was transformed into the 
dogmatic system of the Christian Church, or to try to estimate 
the loss or gain which the transformation involved. But the 
outstanding feature of the change is the reinstatement of the 
idea of sacrifice or atonement as the central doctrine of the 
new faith; and although the idea of sacrifice, and more 
particularly vicarious sacrifice, may admit of a profoundly 
ethical interpretation, we have seen the dangers which 
attended the idea in the earlier history of religion, and the 
unworthy conceptions of the divine in which it had its rise. 
It cannot be denied that these dangers reappeared in the 
subsequent history of Christianity, and we note a revival of 
the primitive and unethical conception of God and His atti- 
tude to men, which in the religion of Jesus had been so 
completely transcended. I suppose that when we consider 
what a mighty power for good Christianity has been, and is, 
in the world, we must hold, if we believe at all in a provi- 
dential guidance of history, that the transformation effected 
was not, at bottom, a distortion, but a deepening of the 
original teaching of Jesus. It was the message of Jesus read 
in the light of His death. The sunny Galilean Gospel required 
to be deepened by what St Paul called “the word of the 
Cross ”’ before it could touch, as it has done, the conscience 
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and the heart of the world. And yet there is so much in the 
sequel that verifies the old saying, Corruptio optimi pessima, 
there is nothing worse than the perversion of the best. 

To St Paul God was still a God of love and mercy, and the 
mission of Christ, crowned by His death, is the supreme mani- 
festation of that love. ‘“‘ God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not reckoning unto them their tres- 
passes. .. . We are ambassadors, therefore, on behalf of 
Christ, as though God were intreating by us: we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God”’ (2 Cor. v. 
19-20). He never speaks of God being reconciled to us by 
the death of Christ. God has a steadfast purpose of love 
- towards us. ‘‘ God commendeth his own love towards us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 
v. 8), and in the great outburst at the end of the 8th 
chapter of Romans—‘ Who.shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? ’’—the “ love of Christ ”’ in the question becomes 
in the answer “ the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”” There might seem, therefore, to be no essential 
difference between the Pauline view and the free forgiveness 
proclaimed by Jesus to every repentant sinner: Paul speaks 
himsclf of salvation as the “ free gift of God.” “‘ The wages 
of sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord” (Rom. vi. 28). But the difference, almost 
imperceptible at first, lies in the added words ‘in Christ 
Jesus our Lord”: for these, when taken together with other 
recurring expressions of the Apostle, are found to reintro- 
duce the old idea of redemption by blood and to bring in 
their train the elaborate theory of the atonement expounded 
in the Epistle to the Romans—the legal fiction by which 
God justifies to Himself “‘ the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime.” Christ ‘‘ died for us” (v. 8), in the sense that 
he was “ delivered up for our trespasses ”’ (iv. 25), ‘‘ as an 
offering for sin ” (viii. 3). He is ‘‘ our passover”’ (1 Cor. v. 7), 
‘** our peace”? (Eph. ii. 14). He was sent by God “ to be a 
propitiation through faith, by his blood ” (Rom. iii. 25). In 
Galatians (iii. 13) it is said “‘ Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, having become a curse for us.” ‘‘ Him who 
knew no sin, he made to be sin for us ” (2 Cor. v. 21). 

I hasten to add that in none of these expressions, not 
even that quoted from Galatians, does the Apostle use the 
preposition dvri—‘ instead of,” or “in place of” (which 
occurs in the phrase “‘ a ransom for many ” as given in Mark 
and Matthew). The word used is consistently izép, ‘on 
your behalf,” “‘ for your sake,” which would be appropriate 
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in the case of anyone laying down his life for others—as those 
who fell in France and Flanders died for us, or as a devoted 
missionary may be said to give his life for those among whom 
he laboured. Nor do I forget the mystical union of the 
believer with Christ, so vividly realised by St Paul and so 
constantly present to his thought, “the fellowship of the 
blood of Christ,” ‘‘ the fellowship of his sufferings ”—which 
made the living experience of salvation so indescribably 
different to him from any legal transaction or scapegoat 
theory of substitutionary sacrifice, that he failed to realise 
the dangers lurking in the metaphors he used. Nevertheless, 
however ethically it may have been understood by the 
Apostle himself, the intellectual theory of the saving experi- 
ence which he elaborates in Romans, and in particular the 
doctrine of election incorporated with it, has undoubtedly 
been held to sanction some of the worst of the abominable 
imaginations by which later theologians have blackened the 
character of God and tortured the spirit of man. 

For nearly a thousand years theologians represented the 
death of Christ as a ransom paid to the devil, who by reason 
of our sins, or of the original transgression of Adam, had 
acquired proprietary rights in mankind, and had therefore to 
be bought off. The incarnation was a kind of stratagem on 
God’s part, for the devil killed Christ under the impression that 
he was a mere man, but over-reached himself thereby. Christ 
being sinless and God as well as man, his blood was of so great 
worth that it cancelled the whole debt, and man was accord- 
ingly restored to his legitimate sovereign. All this and much 
else you find in St Augustine. The cross, he says, was the 
mouse-trap and Christ’s death the bait by which the devil 
was caught. The ransom theory held its own till the time of 
Anselm, and even later. Anselm’s theory, which supplanted 
it in the West, is, in a different way, almost more repugnant 
to the moral sense; but in its legal structure it is in the 
main a development of St Paul’s argument and an anticipa- 
tion of the popular Evangelical theory of the Atonement, 
with which, I daresay, we have all been brought in contact. 
Every rational creature (Anselm’s argument runs) owes to 
God the debt of perfect obedience. He who fails in this 
obedience takes from God something which is justly His. 
Not only then must something of equivalent value be repaid, 
but something more must be added as a satisfaction for God’s 
injured honour. The sin of Adam was infinite, because it 
would be better that the whole world should perish than that 
the smallest of God’s commandments should be disobeyed. 
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The debt must be repaid by man, for it was man who had 
incurred it. No ordinary man, however, could discharge the 
debt, for all the service that man could perform toward 
God was already owed; and no ordinary man infected with 
original sin could perform even that, still less could he have 
anything over. But Christ, born of a virgin, without the 
entail of original sin, was in a position to render to God the 
life of perfect obedience which he owed him as a creature ; 
and by his voluntary death, which was no part of his human 
duty, and which he had not deserved as a punishment, he 
had an overplus of merit to spare. This God transfers to 
the account of sinful man and the books are successfully 
balanced. 

What is specially offensive in this theory is the concep- 
tion of sin as a personal affront, a kind of lése majesté which 
demands an extra sentence. The idea of God’s injured 
honour and satisfaction to His amour propre is so grotesque 
that it sounds to modern ears like an unintentional parody of 
the situation. But it is a significant survival of the Sultanic 
conception, and shows how hard it is to eradicate that view 
from men’s minds. The attempt to express the religious 
experience of sin and forgiveness in terms of commercial book- 
keeping is hardly less objectionable, and certainly equally 
absurd. For the rest, as Dean Rashdall points out, “ the 
abandonment of the compact with the devil brought with it 
a new danger. Since it was no longer from the devil that 
man was delivered, but from God Himself, . .. it was 
difficult for Anselm to escape that opposition between the 
justice of the Father and the love or mercy of the Son which 
was to become so prominent a feature in popular religious 
thought.’’! Harnack, indeed, accuses Anselm of falling, 
in this respect, into “a quite gnostic antagonism between 
justice and goodness, the Father being the just One and the 
Son the good.”” The whole idea of the death as a sacrifice 
offered to God necessarily encourages this trend of thought. 
The God to propitiate whom the sacrifice is made becomes a 
being distant and austere, in approaching whom the services 
of a third party are required. Hence in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the author’s imagery is all taken from the ritual 
of sacrifice, the risen Christ is represented as the ever-living 
** intercessor’ for man, or, as it is in 1 John ii. 1, He is our 
“advocate with the Father,” as if our interests required 
continual looking after and concessions had to be extorted 
from a grudging patron. “‘ There is one God,” says 1 Timothy 
1 The Idea of the Atonement in Christian Theology, p. 857. 
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ii. 5, ** and one mediator also between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus ;”’ and in the context of the Atonement theology 
the Mediator became the favourite designation of the 
Redeemer. The idea of a mediator was already familiar in 
Philo and Alexandrian philosophy, where it was naturally 
suggested by the transcendent remoteness of the ultimate 
Deity in the Platonic tradition. Its introduction into Chris- 
tian theology marks the growth of a similar feeling, and it is 
perhaps not without significance that in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the idea of sacrifice is most emphasised, occur 
the statements ‘‘ Our god is a consuming fire,’ and “ It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living god ’”—more 
appropriate, it would seem, if spoken of the pre-exilic Jahveh 
than of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Unfortunately the figure of God as the stern and unrelent- 
ing Judge became, in the sequel, more and more central in 
Christian theology, and most of all, I regret to say, in the 
dogmatic theology of the Protestant Churches. Luther says 
“Christ really and truly offered himself to the Father for 
eternal punishment on our behalf. His human nature 
behaved as if he were a man to be eternally condemned to 
hell” ; and Calvin speaks similarly of Christ as experiencing 
“all the signs of an angry and punishing God.”’ No wonder 
ordinary mortals quailed before this terrific figure of the 
criminal Judge with penalties so awful at His disposal and 
glorying in their infliction. No wonder that religion con- 
centrated itself for so many religious people in a gnawing 
anxiety about their individual fate (were they among the 
saved or were they not ?), more especially as salvation was 
made to depend on doctrinal orthodoxy and they were 
constantly assured that the number of the elect, even in 
their own variety of Christianity, was small indeed, while the 
wholesale damnation of the non-Christian world, as well as of 
most other Christian sects, went without saying. 

‘** An angry and punishing God”: no words could better 
describe this personification of primitive justice. Primitive 
justice just means punishment, and punishment means retri- 
bution, paying a man out for what he has done—retaliation in 
short, legalised revenge: intended originally, by fixing the 
penalty, to mitigate the unmeasured fury of private revenge 
and the devastation of never-ending blood feuds, but itself 
based upon the same primitive instinct. As thus affirming 
and consecrating the principle of retaliation, primitive justice 
does not concern itself with the effects of the punishment 
upon the offender ; it is enough if the guilty person gets his 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 2. 9 
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due, as we say—if his misdeeds are brought home to him and 
visited upon him. If the crime is a serious one, the sym- 
pathetic indignation of the community demands the penalty 
and applauds its severity. God is represented by these 
theologians as adopting precisely the same attitude to 
sinners : no question is raised as to what good the punish- 
ment is to them or anybody else; they are punished for 
punishment’s sake, or in the interest of an abstract “justice ” 
which it is supposed may not be infringed. Harnack com- 
ments on “ the dreadful thought in Anselm’s theory that God 
is superior to man, as having the prerogative of not being able 
to forgive from love, a payment of penalty being always 
needed.” 1 We are enjoined simply to forgive those who sin [| 
against us. But that is commanded in our case, Anselm [| 
says, “that we may not encroach upon the prerogative of | 
God ; for it belongs to no one but Him to take vengeance.” 

Now punishment is at once necessary and salutary; it 
may often be the only way by which a man can be awakened 
to a sense of his guilt. As Plato says, “‘ The man who has 
done wrong ought of his own accord to go where he will be 
immediately punished ; he will run to the judge, as he would 
to the physician, in order that the disease of unrighteousness 
may not be rendered chronic and become the incurable cancer 
of the soul.” So Canon Anson says, the assurance that 
God is Love “removes all desire to be spared from punish- 
ment.” 2 And Hegel says, in a striking phrase, that punish- 
ment is the criminal’s “‘right.”” Punishment, that is to say, 
is not a disgrace which he is to be spared, for ‘‘in punishment 
the offender is honoured as a rational being.” * Hegel has 
often been supposed to be here supporting the vindictive or 
retributive theory of punishment; but that is not so, for in 
Hegel’s view it is because the offender is a moral and respon- 
sible being, that it would be an injury to him not to punish 
him. The punishment, therefore, is for his ultimate good ; 
its object is to make him realise his crime and so repent of 
it—truly repent, and not merely be frightened out of doing it 
again. It is therefore really reformatory, but whereas the 
purely reformatory theory (which Hegel abhorred for its 
sentimentality) “‘ wishes to pain criminals as little as possible 
. . . Hegel’s theory says that it is the pain which will 
improve them.” Punishment, therefore, may be as severe 

1 History of Dogma, V1. p. 77 (E. T.). 
2 Concerning Prayer, p. 102. 


8 Philosophy of Law, sections 99, 100. 
* McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p. 188. 
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as you will, but what the enlightened conscience rightly 
demands is that there should be some moral purpose in its 


infliction; and that is precisely what is absent from the 
traditional doctrine of eternal punishment. 


A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


EDINBURGH, 











THE IDEA OF ORTHODOXY. 


ProFrEssor JOHN BAILLIE, 
Auburn, New York. 


In this essay we propose to concern ourselves with some of 
the philosophical implications of the idea of orthodoxy and 
some of the questions which these implications are likely to 
raise in the minds of the men of our time. It would be 
difficult to mention any idea which has exercised more 
influence than has this one on the course of our Western 
religious history, or any which lies nearer to the root of the 
problems that are now agitating our religious life; yet it has 
too seldom been made the subject of careful reflection and 
exact analytic study. 


& 


It is well known that the notion of orthodoxy does not 
extend very far back into the religious history of our race. 
If we regard the religious systems of the world as a whole, it 
is true to say that what they demand of their devotees is not 
conformity of belief, but conformity of practice. It is a 
remarkable fact, and one far too little reflected upon, that 
while every known religion provides us plentifully with 
formal prescriptions as to how we should act, we look almost 
in vain in the pre-Christian religions for any formal and 
summary prescription as to what we should believe. As 
near a thing to a creed or confession, in the strict sense of 
these words, as you will anywhere find before the birth of 
Christianity is perhaps the Jewish Shema, as contained in the 
fourth and fifth verses of the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Yet even in Israel it was plainly the correct worship and 


1 “ Almost alone in Christendom have Creeds and Confessions in the 
strict sense been drawn up as authoritative expositions of the contents of 
faith”: Encyc. of Rel. and Eth., article on ‘‘ Confessions.” 
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service of Jehovah that was regarded as obligatory rather 
than the holding of correct beliefs about Him; and the 
controversies of the Old Testament are much rather concerned 
with conduct and cult than they are with creed. This fact 
was perhaps first clearly realised by Robertson Smith, who 
generalised his discovery into the dictum that “ the antique 
religions had for the most part no creed; they consisted 
entirely of institutions and practices.” 1 Of the religions of 
ancient Greece and Rome the same thing is true in even 
greater measure. ‘“‘No man,” so writes Gwatkin with 
reference to the period of the early Christian persecutions, 
‘“ was required to believe in the gods, but no man was allowed 
to refuse ‘ the Roman ceremonies,’ as the Emperor Valerian 
calls them.” 2 


II. 


How far back, then, can the idea of orthodoxy be traced 
within Christian history itself? At what period do we first 
discover any explicit recognition of a duty to believe alongside 
of the duty to serve and to worship and to obey? When 
does the concern for purity of doctrine begin to take its equal 
place beside, or in any degree to take the place of, concern 
for purity of worship and of conduct ? 

The answer to these questions requires careful discrimina- 
tion. If we begin by considering the Founder’s own teaching, 
our first impression might well be that in this matter it is 
entirely in line with the “ antique religions,” and that there 
is in it no sanction at all for the later emphasis on dogma. 
For the concern of Jesus is plainly not for orthodoxy, but for 
righteousness. What matters to Him is not the views men 
hold, but the use they make of their lives. With Him every- 
thing turns upon “ doing the will of God ’’—not upon the 
profession of beliefs about God. Indeed we again and 
again find Him insisting upon the uselessness of mere pro- 
fessions or confessions of belief in a way that (as we will do 
well to note) is very far from being characteristic of those 
whose main concern is for sound doctrine. 


‘* Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. vii. 21; 
and compare verses 22-29 and xxv. 11-12, and Luke vi, 
46-49 and xiii. 25-27.) 


1 Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed. p. 16. 
2 Encyc. of Rel. and Eth., article on “ Persecution (Early Church).” 
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It is, in fact, impossible altogether to escape the impres- 
sion that there is a certain discrepancy (though not necessarily 
an ultimately irresolvable one) between the Master’s not 
infrequent distrust of reverential titles as applied to Himself 
and the very great emphasis placed upon them by His 
representatives in a later age. And if we consult the teaching 
of Jesus with a view to finding some regula fidei, some test or 
touchstone by which we can discover whether or not a man 
belongs to the true faith and is fit for membership in the 
community of the faithful, this is the only answer we get : 


‘““Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull 
out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 

‘“‘ For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ; 
neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

** For every tree is known by his own fruit.”’+ 


“Ye shall know them by their fruits °—Jesus never proposed 
any other test of orthodoxy than that; and that is a test, 
not of orthodoxy, but much rather (if we may so put it for 
the moment) of “‘ whether one’s heart is in the right place.” 
The only line the Master ever drew was that between those 
who build their houses on the sand of mere audition and 
profession and those who build them on the rock of true- 
hearted service. Even in the eschatological parables the 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked is invariably 
drawn upon this same basis. In the famous picture of 
Divine Judgment in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew 
the “sheep” are told that they are to be blessed because 
they have served the King, and the “ goats” are told that 
they are to be punished because they have failed to serve 
Him ; and when the sheep ask in surprise just how they have 
served Him, and when the goats ask in no less surprise just 
how they have failed to serve Him, the answer is that to 
serve the Son of Man is to serve the least of His human 
brothers—to give meat to the hungry and drink to the thirsty 
and clothing to the naked, to welcome the stranger, to visit 
the sick and the prisoner. Thus it might well seem that 
Jesus followed the general religious tradition of our race in 
showing concern, not for what men think about God, but for 
how well they serve Him; His great and forward-looking 
contribution to religion being His clear announcement that 
we can best serve God by serving our human brothers, so 


1 Luke vi. 42-44. 
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that moral conduct becomes the centre of cult and God is 
conceived as desiring “‘ mercy and not sacrifice.” 4 

There is, however, another element in the Master’s 
teaching which somewhat disturbs our confidence in this 
conclusion. If, on the one hand, there is a sense in which 
conduct counts for everything in the religion of Jesus, there 
is, on the other hand, a sense in which (as Dr L. P. Jacks has 
so well said) “‘ the Gospel of Christ is no more anxious about 
morality than it is about the morrow.” ? And what is it 
which dispels both these anxieties? It is, in the Gospel’s 
own terminology, nothing less than Pistis, which means faith 
or belief. The Master’s teaching is that faith is the secret 
of morality and of all noble living and effective service, and 
that—as the author of Hebrews has it—“‘ without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” * Indeed, the pronouncement 
that “‘ all things are possible to him who has faith ” (mdvra 
duvata T® muorevovtt) * might well be taken as the clue to the 
whole teaching of Jesus as recorded by the Synoptic 
Evangelists. It is, moreover, this same pronouncement 
which seems to strike the note for the later New Testament 
as a whole. What lies at the centre both of the message of 
Jesus and of the message of St Paul is the persuasion that 
the real cure for our soul’s trouble, and that which will alone 
heal and save us, is faith in God. And it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that just in this emphasis on, and selection of, 
faith as the secret of life and the core of religion we have to 
do with a real forward step in world-religion for which the 
spiritual insight of Jesus is originally responsible. 

When, however, we inquire what exactly it is which 
Jesus has in mind when He thus speaks of faith or belief, we 
are compelled to allow that for Him the primary meaning of 
the word is not credence, but reliance: not assent to proposi- 
tions, but trust in a personal Power.5 When He says, “ Have 
faith in God,” * His primary meaning is clearly not that we 
should believe more about God, but that we should put more 
trust in Him. On the other hand, it seems equally clear that 
in this practical reliance upon God certain intellectual beliefs 
about Him are definitely implied, and that Jesus was fully 


1 Matt. ix. 18; xii. 7: quoted by Jesus from Hosea vi. 6. We 

2 The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion (American edition), 
p. 19. , 

3 Hebrews xi. 6. 

* Matt. ix. 23. 

5 Consult W. H. P. Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Faith (1917), pp. 21-26. 

® Mark xi. 22. 
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conscious of this implication. ‘‘ The man who draws near to 
God,”’ we read in Hebrews, “‘ must believe that He exists 
and that He does reward those who seek Him.” But Jesus 
would have said, no doubt, that such utter self-surrendering 
trust as He demanded of men required a little more theology 
still, namely a belief, not merely in God’s existence and 
accessibility to prayer, but also in His Fatherlikeness and 
Love. 

Nevertheless, there is no question that when we pass from 
Jesus Himself to even the first generation of His followers, 
as represented by St Paul, we already begin to be conscious 
of a certain shifting of emphasis. Faith for Paul still 
primarily means what it meant for Jesus—personal trust ; 
or, more fully, it means the acceptance of God’s love as 
offered to us in Jesus Christ. But the more intellectualistic 
connotation of the word undoubtedly gains in prominence in 
his pages, and sometimes the modern reader is at a loss to 
know whether a phrase like “‘ believing in Christ ’? means in 
the first place to put one’s reliance on Christ’s power and 
readiness to help us or to believe that He is the Messiah and 
the Son of God. A notable example is in the tenth chapter 
of Romans, where “ the word of faith ” (76 pnya ths TticTews) 
is defined as the teaching that “if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” 

But it is only when we pass on to the Pastoral and Post- 
Pauline Epistles that the change becomes notable and 
striking. Here at last we come upon the definite beginnings 
of an anxiety for purity of doctrine. Here at last we find an 
incipient sense of the duty of intellectual assent, as well as of 
the perils of dissent. In a few passages the idea of orthodoxy 
is certainly present in a general way. Indeed the very word 
is all but present ; for in 2 Timothy we read of orthotomy—of 
“rightly dividing the word of truth” (dp0oropodvta tov 
Adyov THs adnGeias). It is in the same epistle that Timothy 
is urged to “hold fast the form of sound words” which 
he heard from Paul and to “guard the good deposit ” 
which has been committed to him.2 (The emphasis on 
words is here worthy of note.) In both the epistles to 
Timothy we come upon the significant and fateful phrase 
“sound doctrine” (tyiaivovea SidacKadia).2 In the first 

1 Hebrews xi. 6. (Moffatt’s translation.) 


2 2 Tim. i. 13-14. 
3 1 Tim. i. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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epistle we hear once more of “sound words” and of “ the 
doctrine which is in accordance with piety ” 1; and Timothy 
is enjoined to keep himself “‘ nourished up in the words of 
the faith and of good doctrine,” 2 and is reminded of the day 
when he “confessed the good confession before many 
witnesses.” In the Epistle to Titus we hear again and 
again of “sound doctrine,” “sound speech,” and of being 
““sound in the faith.” Finally in the Epistle of Jude we 
have the famous passage about “ defending the faith which 
has once for all been delivered to the saints.” Throughout 
these epistles we find not only the definite beginnings of the 
idea of orthodoxy but also the no less definite beginnings of 
the fear of heterodoxy and heresy. 

We can hardly be wrong in identifying the “form of 
sound words ”’ of which we read in the first letter to Timothy 
with the “‘ good confession ”’ which, according to the second 
letter, Timothy had once “ confessed before many witnesses ”’ ; 
and we are almost as certainly right in supposing that the 
occasion of the latter confession was Timothy’s baptism. 
We are thus prepared for the next stage of the development— 
the gradual crystallisation of a baptismal formula or regula 
fidet (kavav ris adnOeias, THs tictews) Which was solemnly 
assented to by all who entered the Christian fellowship. 
This formula, which seems at first to have taken the form 
of responses to questions, naturally began with the word 
credo (or its Greek equivalent, mucrevw). Here, then, we have 
the germ of the later “‘ Creeds ” ; and what is worthy of note 
is that the earliest Christian creed was in the nature of a 
“symbol ” or pledge made by every man and woman on the 
occasion of their admission into the Christian society. By 
the middle of the second century, or some four generations 
after the death of Jesus, the process of crystallisation had 
apparently all but completed itself; for scholars are agreed 
that the “‘ old Roman symbol ”—the primitive form of our 
Apostles’ Creed—must have been in use from that time 
onwards. Only one further step in the process need here be 
noted. A century and a half later, at the Council of Nicea, 
we find ourselves in the presence of a creed of a significantly 
different type and devoted to a significantly different purpose. 
The Nicene Creed is not a pledge to be made by lay com- 
municants, but a statement to be subscribed to by bishops— 
‘* a touchstone of episcopal orthodoxy.’ As one scholar has 
1 1 Tim. vi. 3. 

2 Ibid. iv. 6. 


3 Ibid. vi. 12. 
Vout. XXIV.—No. 2. 
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put it, “‘ the old creeds were creeds for catechumens, the new 
creed was a creed for bishops.” 4 

Both kinds of creed, however, had one thing in common, 
namely, that they were framed in terms which lend them- 
selves to an almost purely intellectualistic reading. The 
faith to which they commit the subscriber is much rather an 
assent to the truth of certain propositions than it is a practical 
trust in, or reliance upon, the Divine Power and Love. 

Here, then, we have before us the fully-developed notion 
of obligatory belief—the notion, that is to say, of a duty, not 
merely to serve and worship and obey, but to believe and to 
hold for true. Of course it may be said that what was 
contemplated was not an absolute obligation to assent to the 
creed, but only an obligation to assent to it if one desired 
admission to the Christian society, or if one sought to retain 
the office of bishop. Yet that is far from being the whole 
truth of the matter, for the Christian Church was never 
conceived of as a private association with conventional 
entrance requirements of its own, and membership of which 
was optional on the part of this or that individual. This is, 
indeed, the conception of the Church which has sometimes 
seemed to emerge in recent sectarian polemics in America. 
The “‘ Fundamentalists ” have sometimes said to their more 
liberal-minded brethren, ‘‘ If you feel yourself unable to give 
unqualified assent to our denominational standards of belief, 
as now further defined and elaborated by the supreme court 
of our denomination, there is no need for you to do so; but 
please to get out of our denomination. And if you must 
continue preaching your heretical gospel, do it from the 
pulpits of some other sect.” This, however, is but the 
hopelessly weak voice of sectarianism at its very worst, and 
is far different from the imperious tones of the Ancient 
Catholic Church. The real position of the early fathers was, 
in its very lowest terms, that unless you gave assent to the 
orthodox belief, you were excluded from membership in the 
Body of Christ and, as so excluded, were appointed to 
eternal damnation; for eatra ecclesiam nulla salus. Thus 
the obligation to believe was of the strongest sort: it was 
** Believe or be eternally damned.” In the so-called Athan- 
asian Creed (which may date from the early sixth century) 
this sentiment is actually included as part of the formula 
itself : 


1 C. H. Turner, The History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the 
Early Centuries of the Church (1906), p. 24. 
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“Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith ; which Faith 
except every one do keep whole and inviolate, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholic 
Faith is this . . .” 


And soon the obligation to believe was made absolute in 
still another way. St Augustine was not content to leave 
the dire consequences of dissent to God and a future life; he 
taught that God’s human ministers should take them in their 
own hands without delay. In a.p. 408 we find him writing 
to Vincentius : 


** You are of opinion that no one should be compelled 
to follow righteousness; and yet you read that the 
house-holder said to his servants, ‘ Whomsoever ye shall 
find, compel them to come in.’ ... You are also of 
opinion that no coercion is to be used with any man in 
order to his deliverance from the fatal consequences of 
error; and yet you see that in examples which cannot 
be disputed this is done by God, who loves us with more 
real regard for our profit than any other can.” 4 


Here, then, while the memory of the pagan’s persecution 
of the Christian was still green, we find the Catholic Christian 
himself practising a like intolerance and persecution towards 
his dissenting neighbour. Augustine condemned Valerian 
and Diocletian, not because they did to death those who 
were unable to accept the religion they represented, but 
because they represented the wrong religion. Yet there is 
one difference between the pagan and the Catholic persecu- 
tions on which too much stress can hardly be laid: in the 
former case what was demanded was conformity of practice, 
while in the latter case it was conformity of creed. 


III. 


Our next question is: Whence came this greatly-increased 
intellectualisation of religion, this new and immensely 
powerful emphasis on the duty, not merely of correct conduct, 
but of correct belief? For it is clear that, though in some 
respects it dovetailed with Jesus’ teaching about the central 
importance of faith, it is in no sense a direct development of 
that teaching. 


1 Augustine, Epistole, xciii. (translated in Library of Nicene and Post- 
ene Fathers). 
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The answer is plain. It came from Greece. Not, indeed, 
from the traditional Olympian religion, nor yet from the new 
cults of the mysteries, but from the movement of thought 
which began in Miletus in the sixth century before Christ, 
and which came to be called philosophy. And especially it 
came from Socrates; for it is Socrates who seems to have 
been originally responsible for the notion that it is knowledge 
which saves the soul.! “‘ Goodness,” he taught, “‘ is know- 
ledge.’ It is, accordingly, in the Socratic dialogues of Plato 
that we first come upon the real roots of the idea of orthodoxy, 
as well as upon the real roots of the word. Socrates, as is well 
known, restricted the use of the term “‘ knowledge” (émuorypu7) 
to exact scientific knowledge, and yet had a great regard for 
what he called right opinion ; and the Greek for right opinion 
is just ortho-doxy (6p0) dd0€a). The very parallel phrase 
“right judgment” (ép8ds Adyos) seems to have been 
something of a technical term with him, and was taken up as 
such by the Stoics. 

Without staying to trace the intermediate steps, we can 
now pass from this Socratic beginning to the full flower of 
the idea of orthodoxy as we find it in the latest work of 
Socrates’ great disciple, Plato. In the tenth book of the 
Laws Plato appears as an eager champion of religious in- 
tolerance. No State, he argues, can possibly thrive which 
has not set its foundations in a national worship of God. 
Impiety is as little to be tolerated as immorality ; irreverence 
and sacrilege as little as murder and theft. But the root of 
all impiety, as he shrewdly points out, is disbelief. No man 
who really believed in God and had right beliefs about His 
nature ever did an impious act. Hence what must be 
insisted on is that men should give their assent to the true 
creed. He goes on to tell us what he takes the essential 
articles of the true creed to be. They are three in number : 

(a) The belief that the gods exist ; 

(b) The belief that they exercise providential care over the 

human race ; 

(c) The belief that they cannot be bribed by gifts or turned 

from their course by importunate prayers. 
Adherence to this creed must be insisted on by the State ; 
and unbelievers must be sternly disciplined and punished. 
Two classes of unbelievers are distinguished by Plato— 
“those who, though holding that the gods do not exist, are 
yet the natural possessors of a righteous disposition and 


1 Unless, indeed, behind Socrates we can here discern the dim figure of 
Pythagoras. 
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therefore hate all unrighteousness and ally themselves with 
the good,” and “* those who, besides holding that the universe 
is devoid of gods, are also intemperate in the matter of 
pleasures and pains and have besides (worse luck for the rest 
of us) good memories and quick wits.” With the former 
class he would deal as follows : 


** Let those who have come to this pass through lack 
of understanding, and not from evil disposition or 
character, be sentenced by the legally-appointed judge 
to the House of Correction for not less than five years. 
And during that time let no citizen have intercourse 
with them except the members of the Nocturnal Council, 
who are to hold converse with them with a view to 
admonition and to the salvation of their souls. And 
when the period of their imprisonment expires, if any of 
them seem to be of sound mind, let him go back to his 
sound-minded fellows; but if not, and if he is again 
found guilty, let him be punished with death.” 


That for the honest doubter; and for the dishonest this : 


“*' Let him be condemned by the court of justice to 
be bound according to law in the prison which is in the 
centre of the land; and let no freeman ever visit him ; 
but let the ration of food appointed him by the magis- 
trates be brought him by slaves; and when he dies, let 
him be cast out beyond the country’s borders, unburied ; 
and if any freeman have part in burying him, let such 
pay the penalty for impiety at the instance of anyone 
who is willing to prosecute him.” + 


‘* Tf,” writes Dean Inge, “‘ we had to choose one man as 
the founder of Catholicism as a theocratic system, we should 
have to name neither Augustine nor St Paul, still less Jesus 
Christ, but Plato, who in the Laws sketches out with wonder- 
ful prescience the conditions for such a polity, and the form 
which it would be compelled to take.” ? 

‘** The end of the Laws,’’ writes Dr Ernest Barker, “‘ is the 
beginning of the Middle Ages.” 3 


IV. 


Passing now from the historical analysis of the idea of 
orthodoxy to the question of its value for our own contem- 
1 Laws, 908-909. 


2 The Legacy of Greece (edited by R. W. Livingstone), p. 26. 
3 Greek Political Thought: Plato and His Predecessors, pp. 351-352. 
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porary thinking, there is at least one issue which we may 
take as definitely settled. If there is any clear lesson which 
emerges from the nineteen centuries of Christian history, it 
is the lesson of religious toleration. We are all agreed, and 
we are all quite sure, that Plato and Augustine were wrong 
in making unbelief a legally punishable crime. 

But the deeper question as to whether unbelief is in any 
sense a sin still remains to trouble us; for there are many 
terrible sins which we do not think it wise to punish by law. 
To Plato and Augustine unbelief was a sin of the direst and 
most soul-destroying kind. Were they entirely wrong here 
too? Or is there really such a thing as an unconditional 
** duty to believe ” ? 

When this question is put, our immediate impulse, as 
modern men, is to protest that duty is essentially a matter, 
not of what we believe, but of what we do; not of creed, 
but of conduct; and that what is solemnly and uncondi- 
tionally required of us by the Most High is not that we should 
hold correct opinions about Him, but that we should worthily 
fill the place which He has appointed us to fill in His world. 
And on further reflection it is impossible to doubt that we 
are, in principle, essentially right. Nothing seems clearer 
than that all that can be directly demanded of us in this life 
is that we do our day’s work as well as it lies in us to do it, 
remaining true the while to our highest insights of pure- 
heartedness and brotherly love. Honour and courage and 
good sportsmanship, chivalry and unselfishness and loving- 
kindness—these are the things that really matter in life; and 
in proportion as we set these things steadily before us in our 
daily walk and conversation, we are blameless in the sight of 
God, and in the sight of all right-minded men, however 
difficult we may find it to know what to believe. 


“For Knowledge is a steep which few may climb, 
While Duty is a path which all may tread.” 


The difference between conduct and belief which is here 
insisted on is, of course, this very obvious one—that conduct 
depends directly on our wills, whereas belief in the last resort 
does not. Whether we shall speak the truth or lie, whether 
we shall return good for evil or evil for good—these things 
are in our power to determine; but what we are to believe 
about the nature of the universe in which we live is not 
within our power to determine, but is in a real sense deter- 
mined for us. In the matter of believing we cannot usually, 
as it were, help ourselves. If the evidence in favour of a 
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doctrine appears to us to be sufficient, we cannot help 
believing ; if it appears insufficient, we cannot help doubting. 
And in a region where one cannot (in the last resort) help 
oneself it is quite irrelevant to speak of duty or compulsion 
or obligation or sin or blame or punishment: for “ ought ” 
implies “‘ can.” Hence the knowledge of Truth is something 
that cannot be required of us but is much rather given to us ; 
given to us in different measures, and in different ways and 
seasons, according to the inscrutable dispensation of a 
** Power not Ourselves.” And the only proper attitude to 
it on our part is one of pure receptiveness and of free unbiassed 
inquiry. 

It will not perhaps be questioned that the view here 
represented is that which has now been generally adopted by 
the men of our time, and that upon it rest the practical 
attitudes of mind which are most deeply determinative of 
our modern life. ‘Those who were brought up in the orthodox 
circles of a quarter or half a century ago will remember how 
their minds were trained to think of humanity as being 
divided into two classes under the eyes of God—the believers 
and the unbelievers. But as they grew up they gradually 
became aware of another line of division which traversed 
this one—the line that divided the “ good sport” from the 
‘“* bounder,”’ the “‘ white man” from the “ cad,”’ the leal from 
the true-hearted. And to-day it is, beyond all doubt, this 
second fundamentum divisionis that dominates all our 
thinking. We no longer look askance, nor do we think of 
Heaven as looking askance, at the doubter and unbeliever 
as such; but only at the evil-doer as such, and at those 
whose hearts are (as we quaintly phrase it) not in the right 

lace. 

: And, as we have seen, we are unquestionably able to 
appeal, and that in no small measure, to both the precept and 
the example of our Christian Master in making this change. 
Jesus of Nazareth taught nothing with more emphasis than 
that men are to be known and appraised, and will in the end 
be judged, not by their opinions, nor by their professions, 
but by their fruits; and above all by the ripe fruit of loving- 
kindness as shown towards the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, 
the stranger, and the prisoner. 


V. 


Is this, then, the whole truth? And is a pure heart all 
that matters, or that is in any sense expected of us, in this 
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mortal life—the one and sufficient condition of what Socrates 
called the salvation of the soul ? 

We suggest that it is not; and that there is something 
after all in the idea of orthodoxy, and in “the duty to 
believe,”’ and even perhaps in the sinfulness of unbelief. 

For what if *t should turn out that there are certain 
beliefs inseparably bound up with moral goodness and that a 
certain outlook is the proper and natural associate of pure- 
heartedness ? Then it would be true that all good men 
would in the end be united, not merely by the possession of 
a common manner of life, a common code of honour and a 
common spirit of service, but also by some common belief or 
beliefs. 

And, in truth, that is exactly what does seem to be after 
all the case. It is true that in modern times a number of 
attempts have been made (as, perhaps, an attempt was made 
in an older age by Epicurus and his followers) completely to 
dissociate our moral standards from all religious belief about 
the nature of things; but there are many indications that 
men are once more coming to a consciousness of the difficulty 
and artificiality of such a position, and are beginning to 
suspect that on this fundamental issue, if on no other, securus 
iudicat orbis terrarum. We feel surer now than we did a 
generation ago that ‘“‘ mere morality ” is a thing”of unstable 
equilibrium which will always be toppling over either into 
moral scepticism on the one hand or into some little beginning 
of religious faith on the other. The fact is that if you begin 
by eliminating all that is religious from your moral conscious- 
ness, you are likely to end up by trying to eliminate from it 
all that is most characteristically moral too (reducing it, 
perhaps, to a mere consciousness of expediency or a desire 
for “‘ happiness ”’) ; for somehow ideas like “‘ duty,”’ “‘ obliga- 
tion,” “‘ good and evil,” “ conscientiousness,” and the like 
are found to be in the nature of foreign bodies in any purely 
atheistic system. (An instructive example is the history of 
Mr Bertrand Russell’s opinions about morality from his 
Free Man’s Worship of 1903 and his Problems of Philosophy 
of 1911 to his What I Believe of 1925.) To state the case in 
its very lowest terms, and negatively, there are certain views 
about the nature of the universe which are found to be not 
properly congruous with the highest moral earnestness and 
zeal. ‘There is unquestionably something self-contradictory 
(and no amount of scandalised protestation will make it 
otherwise) about the idea of a man whose outlook on life is 
that of the noblest Christian ideals of love and service, but 
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whose outlook on the Universe is that it is an entirely aimless 
vortex of electrons and is at heart as dead as a door-nail. 
Moreover, this inner discord is felt by the man himself as 
well as by the spectator; for he is sure to be troubled by the 
question, “‘ In what sense can it matter whether I do good 
or evil, if to the Eternal Whole, of which I am but a tiny 
contributory part, good and evil are as one?” 

At all events, it is on this supposition that there is a 
natural, and in the long run an _ inevitable, association 
between the highest moral standards and the noblest spirit 
of service on the one hand, and certain beliefs about the 
ultimate constitution and purpose of things on the other, 
that religion has always rested its case. We might indeed 
almost define religion (especially in its distinction from 
science and all purely secular knowledge) as consisting in 
those beliefs which are naturally associated with, and emerge 
out of, a sound moral temper and are consequently in the 
normal possession of all right-hearted men. Which is not to 
say, of course, that religion always remains the same, but 
rather that, as mankind’s moral temper deepens and its moral 
insight clarifies, its religious faith deepens and clarifies too. 
The whole case for religion thus rests, not on the question as 
to what truths about the universe as a whole can be put 
beyond doubt by scientific speculation—perhaps the answer 
to that question is “‘ None at all” ; but upon the much deeper 
question whether there are really any truths about the 
universe as a whole which we have no right not to believe—no 
right, not as good scientists, but as good men, good sons and 
fathers, good friends and lovers, good citizens, good servants 
of our day and generation. And I who here write do take 
my stand upon the conviction that there are such truths— 
truths which we should think shame not to believe, truths 
which (as has been said) we have no right to doubt ; just as 
there are opinions of a contrary kind which we do well to 
look askance at as not properly consonant with a right- 
minded attitude to life. Into the deep philosophical implica- 
tions of this position it is here impossible to penetrate, but 
the following two sentences from Immanuel Kant may be 
worth quoting : 


‘“‘ The righteous man may say: I will that there be 
a God . . .; I firmly abide by this, and will not let this 
faith be taken from me.” 4 

“TI am irresistibly constrained to believe in the 


1 Critique of Practical Reason (Abbott’s translation), p. 241. 
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existence of God and in a future life; and I am sure 
that nothing can make me waver in this belief, since I 
should thereby overthrow my moral maxims, the 
renunciation of which would render me hateful in my 
own eyes.” + 


These quotations naturally raise the question as to what 
exactly those beliefs are which are thus “ inextricably inter- 
woven with my moral nature,” *? as Kant on another page 
puts it. Here again it will be understood that we cannot 
give any complete answer to this question in this place; but 
perhaps we may briefly say that religious faith begins in the 
conviction that, in doing my duty, I am doing what is in the 
nature of things expected of me, filling a place that has been 
somehow appointed me to fill, and so putting myself in line 
with the Eternal Purpose of things. This sense of appoint- 
ment or of vocation cannot, however, support itself apart 
from the belief that the universe is not only alive, but also, 
at the heart of it, good; and thus the sense of duty rises 
through the sense of vocation to the sense of the presence of 
God in our lives. What Christianity does is, on the basis 
of a new-found moral insight, to deepen in our minds the 
meaning of goodness, and to tell us that God is Love. 

Orthodoxy, then, still retains a meaning for us; and for 
all true-hearted men there is still not only a standard of right 
conduct but also something of a standard of right belief. 
Only we must make haste to add that this standard is not 
given us as a standard by which to condemn our fellows. 
Let us remember the counsel, “ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” Our business is not with the mote that is in our 
brother’s eye, but with the beam that is in our own. And if 
even in the realm of moral delinquency there are reasons why 
we should be slow to judge one another, there are many more 
reasons why we should be slow to pass judgment in the realm 
of unbelief. It may be that more of the radical unbelief 
that is in our midst at the present time is due to the confusing 
influence of false philosophies, and even of false theologies, 
than is directly due to any kind of moral wrong-mindedness. 
For if the Church holds and teaches, as it does, that religious 
belief is a necessary element in every well-lived life, then it is 
clearly its duty to present that belief in such a way that 
every well-living man will feel the plain compulsion of it ; 
but this it has again and again signally failed to do, thereby 


1 Critique of Pure Reason (Meiklejohn’s translation), p. 501. 
2 Pure Reason, p. 502. 
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making itself part-author of the present sad defection from 
its own standard. And in any case let us remember that it 
is by their fruits that men are known and that “he that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none 
occasion of stumbling in him.” } 

Moreover, we cannot but realise that the belief which can 
thus be claimed to be the normal accompaniment of all noble 
life is much more a reliance upon a Power than it is an assent 
to a proposition. Psychologically regarded, religious faith 
is much more akin to the experience of trusting in a friend’s 
loyalty than it is to the experience of believing (let us say) 
that the sum of the three interior angles of any triangle is 
equal to two right angles. We have already seen how it is 
in the former sense that Jesus always speaks of faith. What 
Jesus, with a genuinely new insight, puts at the centre of 
religion is not the acceptance of any metaphysic, but a certain 
trustful attitude towards life and towards life’s Eternal 
Lord ; and He does seem to have been right in claiming that 
such a trustfulness is in some degree implicit in all noble 
standards of living—in taking no thought for the morrow, in 
the spirit of service, in every act of self-effacing humility, i in 
a true man’s way of facing bereavement and death. It is 
of course true that in such trustfulness an intellectual 
element is always present in a latent way. You cannot put 
your trust in a Power without at the same time affirming its 
reality and its worthiness to be trusted. And the Greek 
philosophical tradition did well to seize on this latent element 
and develop it to a more explicit consciousness of its own 
nature and content. Where that tradition seriously erred, 
however, was in its tendency to:regard this element in more 
or less complete abstraction from its practical roots, thus 
making faith a purely intellectual thing and obscuring the 
very radical nature of the distinction which divides heartfelt 
religious conviction—the “saving faith” of the old theo- 
logians—from disinterested scientific inference. It is in the 
highest degree instructive to reflect on the resemblance and 
the difference between the dictum of Jesus that “ all things 
are possible to him that believes ” and the dictum of Socrates 
that “ virtue is knowledge.” 


VI. 

What, then, of creeds ? 
It is, of course, with only one kind of creed that we are 
here concerned—with the baptismal formula and its modern 
1 1 John ii. 10. 
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equivalents. This, as we saw, is the oldest kind of creed, 
and it continues, no doubt, to be the most important kind. 
But that is not to say that the Church will not always find it 
necessary to have among its standards other kinds of creed 
also, as it has certainly found it necessary to have them 
in the past. The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics} 
enumerates no less than ten different uses to which formal 
statements of the Church’s faith have in the past been put. 

Can we, then, suggest a form of words which would be 
suitable for use, in this modern day, as a personal profession 
of faith on the part of those about to be received into the full 
membership of the Christian Church? One suggestion of 
this kind which attracted considerable attention at the time, 
and was much discussed in certain quarters, was that made 
by the late Dr Denney, of Glasgow, in his Jesus and the 
Gospel. The “‘symbol of the Church’s unity” which Dr 
Denney proposes is as follows : 


“* I believe in God through Jesus Christ His only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour.” 


This formula comes very near to satisfying us—nearer, 
perhaps, than any other that has been proposed ; but there 
are two respects in which it seems capable of being bettered. 
In the first place, it would seem advisable to use a phrase 
which retains more of the root-meaning of faith as reliance or 
trust than does the phrase “ believe in ” (the old morevw eis, 
credo in). What the candidate for membership should in 
the first instance be asked publicly to avow is rather his heart- 
felt reliance upon God’s love than his intellectual acceptance 
of this or that belief about God; and if this could only be 
steadily borne in mind, many of our present dilemmas and 
difficulties might more easily be met. In the second place, 
it is doubtful whether, in a formula which sets aside all the 
rest of the old credal terminology, we are doing well to retain 
even such a phrase as “* His only Son ” (the old vids povoyerys, 
filius unicus). After all, the phrase is not so entirely un- 
equivocal, nor so free from all disputatious undertones of 
meaning, nor above all is it so certain not to give rise to 
intellectual puzzlement, as to make it really suitable for the 
purpose we have here in view. What we want here is a 
pledge of personal loyalty and personal trustfulness, and we 
do wrong, surely, to introduce any elements which are likely 


1 See the article on ‘‘ Confessions.” 
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to give rise to queries and hesitations of a purely intellectual 


nature. 
A better form of words would therefore be: 


** T put my trust in the love of God made manifest in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
JOHN BAILLIE. 


AuBuRN, New YORK. 











“ACTUAL IDEALISM”: 


AN EXPOSITION OF GENTILE’S PHILOSOPHY AND 
OF ITS PRACTICAL EFFECTS. 


ANGELO CRESPI. 


Irat1aAN Neo-Idealism in the form given to it by its chief 
exponents, Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile, has by 
now attracted considerable attention in English philosophical 
circles, though it cannot yet be said to have provoked a great 
amount of relevant and systematic criticism. The present 
essay is an attempt towards a systematic exposition of 
the philosophy of Giovanni Gentile, mainly in respect of 
its logical basis and of its ethico-political and_ religious 
conclusions: for that philosophy, even more than that 
of Benedetto Croce, claims to be the inevitable out- 
come not merely of the whole previous course of philo- 
sophic history, and in particular of Kantian and _ post- 
Kantian idealism, but also the definite elimination of all 
elements of transcendence—the total refutation of any 
realism, the achievement of a philosophy of pure, absolute 
immanence, and therefore the reduction of religion to an 
eternally recurrent moment in the life of human mind. 
This moment finds its true interpretation in Philosophy in 
the sense that in Philosophy man discovers that God, the 
absolute object, is just only the human spirit itself, mind 
becoming conscious of itself as its own object and there- 
fore as the one whole and infinite reality. Croce and 
Gentile claim that hereby Italy is leading the way to the 
most radical revolution in human history and to the final 
vindication of human worth and freedom, and that this 
philosophy includes all the degrees of truth of all previous 
and contemporary systems. 


It is well known that Croce’s radical criticism and 
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correction of traditional Hegelianism consist essentially in 
conceiving Mind—i.e. the human mind, the only mind we 
know—as either theoretical or practical, and as continually 
passing from the theoretical to the practical and from the 
practical to the theoretical form, in such a way, however, that, 
logically, the theoretical is presupposed by the practical. 
Moreover, each of these two forms has two degrees. The 
theoretical in its lowest degree is the knowledge of the 
particular, zsthetic, intuition or art, the moment of pure 
imagination, in which the real is not yet differentiated from 
the possible ; the second and highest degree, presupposing 
the first, is the knowledge of the universal, the concept, 
philosophy : reality or history, as known, is the synthesis of 
intuition and concept. Similarly, the practical form of 
Mind in its lowest degree is the volition of the particular 
good, the useful, and in its highest degree is the volition of 
the universally good, the moral good. At any moment 
reality, as theoretically known, is the basis of new action, 
useful and good, in its turn creating new life, expressing 
itself first in artistic intuition and then in Philosophy and 
History, and so on ad infinitum in such a way that reality 
may be defined as an infinite historical process each moment 
of which contains all its predecessors, is built upon them and 
creates its successors. 

The central innovation of Croce is to find within idealism 
a place for sense-experience which could not be found in 
traditional idealism. Once sense-experience is, as in Kant, 
conceived as blind, once, as in Fichte, it ceases to have any 
theoretic value as cognitive of any reality transcending the 
subject, it can only be itself a creation of the subject; but, 
if so, there will be no difference between esthetic creation 
and knowledge of particulars: it will be just esthetic 
imagination, which creates the material, which, from the 
standpoint of the second level of theoretic knowledge, will 
appear as knowledge of particulars. The relation of trans- 
cendence between Mind as knower and the object known is 
resolved into a relation of transcendence, within mind, 
between intuition as the basis and concept as the culmination 
of theoretic knowledge, and between the practical life as 
preparing the new reality to be known and this reality as 
first expressed in intuitions and then known in ideas. 

Now Gentile points out that in Croce’s system trans- 
cendence is not really eliminated, but only transposed and 
transformed. Whence the unity between forms and degrees 
of spirit, each transcending the other? Is not such a.unity 
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of spirit merely asserted ? Are not such forms and degrees 
and their distinctions mysteriously given, as if each were 
external to its complementary and successor ? 


The essential task of Gentile’s philosophy is to find a way 
out of the unsolved dilemma of Croce’s philosophy : if Spirit 
is a unity, whence the multiplicity of its distinct forms ? 
And if these are given and not engendered, how can it be 
said to be a unity? How can unity and its distinctions both 
be equally real? So long as there is something merely given, 
something which has not been shown to be necessarily 
engendered by Mind, philosophy, Gentile would say, has not 
yet even begun to fulfil its task, and its whole history would 
appear to be a meaningless one. There is no real knowledge 
so long as there is something not fully transparent, not merely 
to thought in general, but to my own thought, the only 
thought I know ; and nothing will ever be transparent to my 
thought unless it be its own offspring: I really know that 
only of which I am myself the maker. Yet the mere fact 
that we talk of knowledge would not be possible had we 
no idea of what knowledge actually is. Nay, the whole 
history of philosophy has been an ever-increased deepening 
of our knowledge of what knowledge must be. 

We cannot help starting from the admission that thought, 
which is always the thought of something, is real, is something 
in itself; but if the real is already both real and perfect 
independently of us, then there is no room for thought, for 
anything to be done by us—then our thinking and knowing 
is mere copying and mirroring, and knowledge comes only 
from without, as the Absolute’s self-revelation in ecstasy in 
Plotinus. Hence, if Spirit is to be something, reality must 
be relative to thought (Kant); and it cannot be relative to 
thought unless it be in ultimate identity with it (Hegel): in 
order that Spirit may be something it must be everything— 
either everything or nothing. And it does not matter in the 
least whether we conceive this identity of thought and being 
to be real in God only, as in Berkeley, or in the Absolute 
beyond History, as in Hegel. If the Real is only the terminus 
ad quem of my thinking and knowing and determines from 
without my knowledge of itself, then the human subject as 
such counts for nothing—there is no real activity which he 
may call his own; consequently no real freedom, no worth, 
no dignity in man. If we care for the reality and worth 
of man, we must never lose sight of the fact that every 
judgment of ours, every affirmation, every denial, every 
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reference to objects, material or spiritual, is possible only on 
the basis of my I think, of a concrete actual judgment and 
thinking of mine. Even the affirmation of a reality indepen- 
dent of my individual thinking is a thinking of mine. This 
must be our only presupposition all along; it is from this 
that the whole multiplicity of experience must be shown to 
follow. 


Hence the first stage in the essential task of Gentile’s 
philosophy is to show that there are no distinct forms of 
experience: that the so-called forms of experience—i.e. the 
theoretical and the practical, Art, Science, Religion—owe their 
apparently distinct reality to abstraction and arise only 
through and within a prior (logically prior) timeless act of 
thinking. The difference, for instance, between knowing and 
willing is merely a difference between some psychological 
states of mind which seem to presuppose the world to which 
they refer and other states which refer to a world they are 
creating: in knowing man looks backward, on a world not 
of his own making or which he has ceased to make; in doing 
he is looking forward to a world which is to arise out of his 
action. But Spirit, even in knowing, could not be conceived 
as merely passive without instantly ceasing to be Spirit and 
falling to the level of a material entity; on the contrary, 
Spirit in knowing realises itself as the author of its own 
knowledge, of a knowledge which, as knowledge, can only be 
wholly spiritual activity. In knowing the subject is merely 
looking in his own bosom and realising himself as knower, 
and the activity by which he knows is the very activity by 
which he creates the world he knows, i.e. himself; hence 
every knowing is a willing and every willing is a knowing. 

Similarly, there is no room for a purely esthetic form of 
experience. Every work of art arises from an abstraction 
by which the artist isolates himself and cuts himself off the 
world of reality and history in order to pursue a dream of his 
own as if it were the whole world, 7.e. in order to raise into a 
world a particular moment of his own personality. But 
when in order to understand a given work of art and to 
realise the artist’s experience we by abstraction, so to speak, 
sever the expression from the content and study this content 
in relation to political, social, cultural history and compare its 
distinct expressions through setting up picture galleries and 
museums, what are we doing but restoring the artist’s 
moment of artistic creation in the stream of spiritual history 
and correcting the abstraction by which he provisionally cut 
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himself off such history ? And what is, then, this under- 
standing of Art but Philosophy ? 

It is quite the same with Science. Science, too, owes the 
character of objective necessity of the world it describes and 
measures, the unhistorical quality of eternity and immuta- 
bility of natural laws, merely to the fact that each science 
studies reality only in abstraction from the student’s mind, 
and studies only a given portion of such reality apart from 
all others and therefore presupposes it as given, so that 
its starting point dictates its methods and developments. 
Potentially, such science is already fully made. But sooner 
or later moments come when progress in this or in that field 
compels each science, or science as a whole, to criticise its 
presuppositions and methods, to recognise that what seemed 
given was in truth only provisionally taken as such, and 
thus was made to look objective by the human mind. 
This recognition carries us from the sphere of description 
and measurement to that of a new final valuation, from the 
provisional abstraction of science to its correction, which 
is philosophy, the Spirit’s interpretation of its historical 
situation as far as achieved. 

Nor does the case stand differently in regard to Religion. 
Just as zsthetic intuition or creation is the subject absorbed 
in his dream, and forgetful of any reference of it to objective 
reality or history, and therefore positing himself as only 
subject, so Religion is the subject positing himself as only 
object and forgetful that this positing of the object and 
the object so posited, and the consequent denial or 
oblivion of himself as subject are nevertheless his own 
deed. As in the case of science so in that of Religion, the 
appearance of absoluteness, unchangeableness, perfection of 
the object, 7.e. its unhistorical character, arises from an 
abstraction severing the object as content from the act by 
which it is being thought by the subject. In so far as 
religious, Mind is static; but in so far as mind, 7.e. as 
activity, Mind is ever overcoming both the moment of Art 
and that of Religion and passing into the moment of 
Philosophy, t.e. into the recognition that the character of 
absoluteness of the object is due to the subject himself, 
and that the object is only the subject himself as conscious 
of himself as his own object (vonais vojoews); and so on 
ad infinitum. Here also Philosophy is essentially correction 
of abstractions and return to concreteness. Once abstraction 
is corrected, Religion too resolves itself, not in any specific 
form of experience, but, just like Art, into an essentia 
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eternally recurring moment of Mind as pure act, whose very 
self-consciousness is Philosophy in its historical development. 
Thus are Knowledge and Action, Art, Science, Religion 
resolved by Gentile into abstractly distinguishable but really 
inseparable and ever-recurring moments and aspects of an 
eternally self-renewing Act, which is all at once Theory and 
Praxis, and whose ever-deepening self-knowledge is at once 
Philosophy and History. 


The second stage of Gentile’s task which logically follows 
from this criticism of all previous idealistic systems, including 
Croce’s, recognising the existence of distinct and autonomous 
forms of experience, consists in the exhibition of how the 
seeming multiplicity of experience, and especially the dualism 
between Mind and Nature, springs from the unity not of mind 
in general, but of my mind. For if God or the Absolute or 
Nature are mere constructions or abstractions of my mind, 
and therefore cannot be invoked to explain it, it is from my 
mind I shall have to start in order to explain even the mere 
appearance of dualism between mind and any other kind of 
reality. Let us, then, start thinking. We must at once dis- 
criminate between two things. ;The first is concrete thought, my 
present concrete act of thinking, which I cannot perform 
without deeming myself to be thinking the truth. This con- 
crete thought or thinking is what Gentile calls pensiero pensante, 
V’atto del pensare (cogitatio), thought in which I have not yet 
differentiated and abstractly severed the act of thinking from 
the content which is being thought of—thought, therefore, 
which is perfectly transparent to itself, and in which subject 
and object are one. The second thing is abstract thought, 
i.e. the said content taken apart from the said act of thinking 
by which existence is being bestowed upon it; therefore 
past thought—thought which is no longer living with the life of 
concrete thinking, no longer act of thinking, but fact (cogitatum). 
This contrast between concrete thinking and abstract thought 
—pensiero pensato—is fundamental in Gentile’s philosophy, 
which is called by him actual idealism, just because it starts 
from this initial concrete thinking act and proceeds to explain 
everything else as due to the movement from concrete 
thinking to abstract thought. Let us see how. 

In a first moment thought is always concrete, one with 
the act by which it is being thought, 7.e. pure act. Even my 
own past thoughts or the thoughts of others become for me 
real thoughts, and true thoughts, through their becoming 
concrete thinkings of mine. So that if this first moment 
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were never overcome by another we should never know of 
any thoughts of ours as past thoughts, or as having been 
somebody else’s thoughts. But this first moment of thinking 
is followed by another which destroys its actuality : it makes 
it no longer the most present part of our present thinking ; 
it makes it something different from it (2.e. from the new 
thinking, which is now the most actual one), though part of 
it; that is to say, the second act or moment bestows upon 
the first what we call objectivity. In so far as this second 
moment of thought robs of its actuality the first, which thus 
no longer subsists in virtue of the thinking act which created 
it, but merely survives in and by the successive act of thinking 
now actual, such first moment of thought becomes something 
other than actual thinking: from act it falls into fact ; from 
spirit, which is activity, into NATURE, matter, which is passivity. 
Nature is just only past thought, which living thought begins 
to consider as other than itself and ends in forgetting alto- 
gether that it is its own offspring—just fossilised thought, | 
the shadow and echo of the present : it does not face us; it 
follows. Every moment of our experience is at first actual 
thinking, and is then turned into mere memory, history, 
Nature. . . . And why does each moment yield its place to 
another and engender it from its bosom? Simply because 
spirit is act, process ; and process always implies identification 
and differentiation. It operates by creating distinctions 
within each moment and by referring them again to itself as 
the subject and by thus creating the unity of the new 
moment in which they are preserved. Unity is ever growing 
into multiplicity and multiplicity ever being resolved into 
unity. Spirit being act and process, each pulse of its life 
must be the negation of its predecessor and yet preserve the 
negation within a new affirmation : succession and difference 
follow from its very nature as Becoming ; they are the forms 
of Becoming. 

Thus it is that by successive acts of thinking my real 
Ego—the Transcendental Ego, not the one I can describe and 
define, but my very describing and defining activity—creates 
a world within which there is room for distinctions such as 
here and there, now and then, before and after, and such as my 
empirical Ego and other personalities. It is the multiplying 
act of the Transcendental Ego, which ever creates and 
upholds the world of multiplicity and of Nature, which yet is 
ever by and within the unity of the subject. It is only by 
abstraction that the world of multiplicity seems to stand by 
itself, whether in the case of bodies or of persons. In fact, 
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mere multiplicity would be mere irrelativity—would be chaos, 
sheer meaninglessness ; it is only the unity of the creating 
Transcendental Subject that turns it into an intelligible 
world. And, finally, thus it is that reality, concretely 
thought of, resolves itself wholly into Spirit as a historical 
process, into Spirit as eternal pure act. Since knowledge and 
action, Art, Science and Religion, are merely abstract distinc- 
tions, and in fact are identical in the single pure act of 
thinking by which only they subsist, and which is the only 
reality, and since the only law of spirit as self-conscious 
activity is the dialectical necessity that, in order that there 
should be a process, each moment, or act, should preserve 
within itself the predecessor which it denies, ‘* Actual 
Idealism,” for which such a law is the nature itself of spirit, 
and therefore the very essence of freedom, stands before us 
as the supreme vindication of the freedom and worth of the 
human mind ; for, on these lines, Man, as Spirit, is his own 
world, and there is no world beyond Man. 


The crux of Italian Neo-Idealism, as of every kind of 
Absolute Idealism, is the treatment of Religion, which for 
this philosophy can only be the moment and act by which 
in man Spirit knows itself as Spirit, as subject positing 


himself as object to himself: Man would be the world’s self- 
consciousness. 

In Croce’s general theory of Spirit as a self-contained 
system of recurrent autonomous forms of experience, Spirit 
must at any moment be either intuition or concept, or the 
synthesis of the two, in so far as theoretical ; either a useful 
or a moral act, in so far as practical. There is therefore no 
specific form of religious experience. Religion as a fact can 
only be a hybrid combination of theoretical elements (artistic 
symbols of implicit philosophic ideas) and practical elements 
(moral and economic ones, viz. propitiatory rites) which 
criticism will sooner or later resolve into Philosophy, Art, 
or Ethics. Obviously this is a purely external view of 
Religion, which not only falls together with the general 
theory of Spirit above referred to, but also fails to account 
for the need and the fact of such a “‘ hybrid ”’ combination, 
and for the fact also that such a form of life appears, on 
the contrary, historically as characterised by wonderful 
consistency of character and a “ revelation.” 

Gentile’s view is, at least, far deeper. Spirit, we saw, is 
essentially self-realising act, becoming in a first moment 
aware of itself as subject, going out of itself and beholding 
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itself as object in a second moment, and then in a third 
moment becoming aware of itself as the synthesis of both ; 
and so on ad infinitum in an increasingly deeper way. In 
the first of these moments, that in which it awakes, as it were, 
from its (purely logical, never real) condition of dumb and 
empty immediacy, in order to start on its process of self- 
realisation, Spirit is Art, knows itself as absorbed in its dreams, 
as creating a world wholly its own, utterly unrelated to any 
historical or natural objectivity, and as celebrating its own 
individuality. Religion is just the second moment, that in 
which Spirit discovers itself as object, the absolute other- 
ness of the object as such filling mind with its novelty and 
obscuring the consciousness that the object is none other 
than mind itself. Hence man forgets himself, annihilates 
himself before his object, which, thereby assuming a character 
of absoluteness, stands out as God. God is all that the Spirit 
knows while not knowing itself—the object taken apart from 
its relation to the subject, and thereby clothed with absolute- 
ness and infinity, and therefore the Unutterable, the Unknow- 
able, the Deus absconditus, which is the true God of all 
religions. Hence Gentile’s assertion that it is man’s self- 
oblivion and self-annihilation which turns the object of 
human knowledge into God’s transcendent reality; and, 
furthermore, that such self-oblivion, and not the affirmation of 
such transcendent object, should be regarded as the most 
deeply religious of all the elements of Religion. But as even 
this self-annihilation is an act of the subject, Mind will not 
stop in the religious moment more than it stopped in the 
esthetic moment. Just as there is a religious element 
essential to all Art, which bends the true artist in adoration 
before the offspring of his own genius and drives him out of 
his lyrical subjectivity into religion, so there is an esthetic 
element in all religion, which prevents an utter self-annihila- 
tion and self-oblivion and acts as bridge to the higher subjec- 
tivity of Philosophy and to the recognition that the Object, 
God, is mind itself as object. 

The first thing to be remarked is that after having defined 
Art as essentially the subject’s self-expression in contrast 
with Religion as the affirmation of the absolute reality of the 
object, Gentile, with his after-thought on the religious 
character of Art and the esthetic character of Religion, 
abolishes every distinction between the two. Nor does it 
avail to say that by denying the practical possibility of pure 
Art and pure Religion we are merely denying that their 
reality is ever perfect. For is not, according to Actual 
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Idealism, the whole reality adequate at every moment to the 
ideal? We are therefore left quite in the dark as to how we 
pass from Art to Religion and from Religion to Philosophy. 

The second and even more important point is that 
Gentile’s theory of Religion as the moment of absolute objec- 
tivity in the eternal cycle of the Spirit’s activity lands us in an 
inexorable dilemma. Either the subject really and com- 
pletely denies himself and loses himself in the object (and in 
such a case there cannot be for him any resurrection, and 
human history should have come to an end long ago), or the 
subject survives, and consequently survives as knowing the 
object and as capable of knowing any number of objects. 
In that case the idea of God as absolute and infinite object, 
which, according to Gentile, arises only through the subject’s 
complete self-annihilation in the object, could never arise at 
all. But the idea of God does in fact arise, and therefore the 
essence of Religion cannot be the subject’s self-annihilation, 
and can only be the subject’s affirmation of the object as 
infinite and absolute. Consequently there is no possibility 
left for any further movement of experience leading to the 
recognition of this object as merely a projection of mind; and 
Philosophy, far from being the recognition of the absolute 
object as identical with the Transcendental Subject, with 
the Man in all men, can only be the recognition by the human 
subject of the infinity and absoluteness, hence of the otherness, 
of the object of religious experience. And Religion, far from 
being the sphere of experience which best lends itself to an 
idealistic interpretation expressed by the motto Esse est 
percipi et intelligi, appears essentially realistic. While we can 
think of our tables, saucers, and: cups as wholly passive in 
respect of our knowledge of them, we cannot think of God 
as being known by us in spite of Himself, but only as self- 
revealing, as the only real cause of our knowing Him at all. 
This is an irreducible character of religious experience, which 
makes it the most realistic of all experiences and an un- 
surmountable stumbling block for all purely idealistic 
philosophies. 

Gentile himself, in spite of his ever-present assumption 
that Spirit is free and is anything at all only on condition of 
being everything, ends by admitting, however grudgingly, 
that the subject has not, even in Religion, so completely and 
really lost himself in the Object as not to emerge again from 
it, and that, far from being crushed by God, he feels exalted 
and God-pervaded. But, curiously enough, he persists in 
thinking that it is from the feeling of their unreality that 
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saints and prophets draw their strength; while, on the 
contrary, an even cursory glance at mystical and religious 
literature shows that they are conscious of drawing strength 
not from what they are not, but from what they are in con- 
junction with God’s grace, i.e. from their capacity and con- 
stant effort to become worthy vehicles of the ever-pressing 
Divine Presence. If Gentile were right, the force most 
making for the highest forms of unselfish heroism would be 
rooted in illusion, and History would have to be considered as 
par excellence the realm of the irrational, since the greatest 
friends of man, Jesus included, would seem to owe the urge 
towards the highest and best to a call from Another and from 
a sphere devoid of any objective reality and merely echoing 
subjective longings. 


Who, or what, is then left by Gentile on God’s vacant 
throne ? Are we at least left with the sovereignty of duty, as 
in Kant, or with some inward wisdom and beatitudo, as in 
Spinoza ? We are certainly invited to see in Philosophy and 
in Ethics the highest levels and self-revelations of Reality as 
Spirit. But, leaving aside Philosophy, is there any room for a 
real moral life in Actual Idealism ? 

Gentile claims that Spirit is free, not in the sense of being 
free to choose between two different objects of volition, but 
in the sense that Spirit is the only reality, and does not, 
therefore, depend for its process on any but its own natur~. 
Now it is even a contradiction in terms to say that Spirit is 
or possesses a given constitution or nature; Spirit is always 
making its own nature, without anything being presupposed 
by the act by which it continually realises and creates itself. 
Spirit is freedom qua spirit: Spirit is not free—it is freedom 
itself; freedom is the very core and law of its being. Now 
let us not stop to inquire, whether Spirit can at the same 
time, as Gentile holds, be infinite and absolute Subject 
(in which case it would have to be pure act consciously pos- 
sessing its own wholeness and therefore above succession), 
and the process of transition from one self-realisation to 
another, without any law controlling the process. Let us 
rather grant this point, which to us seems quite unthinkable. 
It will follow that there is no room for the distinction, which 
even Gentile admits, between good and evil, 7.e. between acts 
which appear to us good, such as they ought to have been, 
and bad acts, z.e. “‘ beneath the law to which they should 
have conformed.” If there is law, something is presupposed 
by the process and “ actual idealism” crumbles to pieces ; 
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if there is no law, then every act is as good as any other, 
since every act is self-realisation (autofarsi). Just as every 
thought is true while being thought and for him who thinks 
it, and untrue as soon as it is past thought for him or anybody 
else, so every act is good while it is being performed and for 
him who performs it and wrong as soon as performed! To 
be last is to be in the right . . . for a moment. 

And further. If the only reality is the Transcendental 
Ego and there is no room for a plurality of subjects, there will 
be no room for individual liberty and for personality in 
Gentile’s philosophy of politics. ‘The true reality and 
liberty of the individual is the one he gains by losing himself 
in his family, in his State, in humanity; my personality is 
not suppressed, but uplifted, strengthened, enlarged by being 
merged and restored, in that of the Family, the State, the 
Spirit.”” Here, obviously, Gentile loses sight of the fact that 
the Family, the State, the social group, are only different 
notions concerning different groupings of men, which are 
called moral or legal personalities only metaphorically and 
by analogy with the individual concrete human being, the 
only real self-conscious personality endowed with powers of 
practical initiative. It is only by neglecting these essential 
differences that Gentile can speak of the individual and the 
State as essentially one, and of the State as the “ very essence 
of individual initiative.” It escapes his attention that, 
according to his premises, this identity of the State with the 
individual can be maintained only in two ways: either by 
thinking that the State is a concrete unity of which individuals 
are merely members, in which case these lose their person- 
ality ; or by thinking of both as mere phenomena, in which 
case the State also remains without a personality of its own. 
In fact, Gentile is far from consistent. He has recently 
spoken of the State “‘ as possessing a will and an interest 
superior to the will and interest of single individuals,’’ which 
therefore are differentiated from the State and far from 
being at one with it. More recently still Gentile spoke of 
“‘ force as being moral when used to urge interior assent of 
the individual,” and did not hesitate to proclaim that 
“every force is moral force because it is always applied to 
the will, whatever be the argument applied, the sermon or 
the cudgel.” (From a speech in Palermo, March 1924.) 
Gentile goes further still: ‘‘ German and Italian thought 
have engendered a new liberalism, which recognises as real 
and free individual only the one in whom the superior 
interest of the community and the sovereign will of the 
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State is pulsing.” And, indeed, once we deny the existence 
and intrinsic worth of finite personalities and consider them 
only as historical positions of the one free and absolute Spirit 
of whom History is the process, it is inevitable that every- 
body with intense convictions and aspirations should end by 
considering hims:lf as the last and best self-realisation of the 
Absolute. He inevitably tries either to shape the State and 
the world according to his views, or to celebrate the State in 
which his views are temporarily realised as the last authorita- 
tive self-revelation of God on earth. And so Ethics, far 
from creating and shaping politics, fall to be a mere branch 
thereof. Gentile claims to have dethroned the old tran- 
scendent Absolute, the very superhuman character of which, 
however, was a guarantee of freedom in that it left an opening 
for discrimination between the will and mind of God and 
that of even His most exalted human interpreters. What 
Gentile has really done is to install in God’s place the far 
more fallible, more intolerant, more sinister, less venerable 
and most unspiritual domination of the Nationalist State, or, 
under this name, of any faction or mob which by fair means 
or foul succeeds temporarily in seizing the helm. The 
philosophy of Spirit as pure act, with no presuppositions or 
distinctions within or without, quite consistently carries him 
to the point of introducing the worship of the last act of 
History in the place of the worship of the Eternal and blinds 
him to the difference between Nature and Spirit, between 
persuasive speech and coercive cudgel. Hence he was 
logically driven to become the philosopher of Fascism, this 
odd and sinister combination of self-intoxicated Nationalism 
and self-asserting Syndicalism. Fascism is merely Actual 
Idealism transferred to politics. Just as Actual Idealism is 
the celebration of the divinity of the present instant of 
thinking activity as the creator of the very past from which 
it seems to proceed and to be determined, just as Actual 
Idealism is the celebration of truth and goodness as consisting, 
not in any relation between my present act and some standard 
transcending it, but in the mere fact of their being acts of 
self-realisation (of what self?), so Fascism is just activity for 
activity’s sake, the negation of any standard of truth or 
goodness beyond the capacity of being and doing all that one 
succeeds in being and doing, in whatever way, at any moment. 
It is the apotheosis of immediacy, of passing impulse, of un- 
criticised and uncriticisable self-assertion considered as 
synonymous with unlimited freedom . . . for those who can 
afford it: sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas. Both 
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have in common not so much their being Spirit as pure act as, 
rather, their being mere Nature as brute spontaneity; and 
both are not merely an instance of how the transition from 
Hegel’s idealism to Feuerbach’s materialism is ever easy, 
but also a new evidence of the ultimate meeting of such 
extremes as Absolute Idealism and Absolute Positivism, such 
as Weber’s. 


Yet it would be the grossest of errors to deny to this, the 
last and most logical development of modern Idealism, any 
permanent value. It has just the permanent value of being 
the demonstration that modern Idealism, thought out to its 
logical consequences, lands us in complete theoretical as well 
as practical scepticism, and in the self-assertive and anarchical 
apotheosis not of any cloudy Human Spirit, but of anybody 
bold or impudent enough to think that he, or his party or 
Church or State, is the last embodiment of the Absolute. 
Now this raises a problem. Croce and, still more, Gentile 
claim that their philosophy is the last logical outcome, not 
merely of Kantian and post-Kantian idealism, but of the 
whole history of human thinking and living, since, ultimately, 
history and philosophy are one. Is, then, this amoral idealism, 
with its apotheosis of anarchical self-assertion in individuals 
or in nations, with its apotheosis of brute spontaneity and 
identification of right with success, and with its purely 
nominal difference from naturalism, really the last word of 
History and Reason? Or may we not, before accepting 
such a hopeless conclusion, inquire whether idealism itself 
can be explained as only—comparatively—an accident in the 
historical process ? 

ANGELO CRESPI. 


LONDON. 

















THE RELIGIOUS BEARING OF 
BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


ERNEST WILLIAMS. 


RELIGION, as Seeley long ago reminded us, is the philosophy 
of unphilosophical people—a saying which surely implies that 
religion offers an attitude towards the universe suited to the 
capacity of the vast majority of mankind. To them the 
technical philosopher makes no appeal. The bane of most 
formal philosophies has been their seeming irrelevance to 
anything of interest to the man in the street. One can 
hardly he expected to feel much enthusiasm for the Absolute 
as the meeting-place of subject and object. Nor, since the 
emergence of a more thorough-going conception of evolution, 
is there much consolation in the less formal and more popular 
idealism of so splendid a forerunner as Emerson. In his essay 
on Spiritual Laws the grand old seer of Concord writes : 


‘““ All loss, all pain, is particular; the universe 
remains to the heart unhurt... . For it is only the 
finite that has wrought and suffered; the infinite lies 
stretched in smiling repose.” 


Only the finite ! Those of us who have suffered mutilation or 
bereavement in the Great War can find little satisfaction for 
the intellect in the theoretical completeness of a whole in 
which the finite individual is woefully incomplete, and no 
comfort for the heart in an infinite whom all our afflictions 
cannot rouse from his smiling repose. Yet when a philo- 
sopher appears who, at any rate, attempts an answer to 
questions of vital interest—Whence do we come ? What are 
we doing here ? Whither are we bound ?—his lecture-rooms 
are crowded and his books eagerly read throughout the 
civilised world. Of course the attraction is enhanced when 


the philosopher, as in the case of Bergson, is master of a lucid 
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style and a wealth of concrete illustration. Poetic thought 
has a charm all its own, and Bergson may well say with 
Bunyan, “I have used similitudes.”” To the kindred spirit 
of William James Creative Evolution reads like a novel, but 
it was presumably the matter rather than the manner that 
led him to hail it as a divine apparition. For most of us 
Matter and Memory is not easy reading, and to grasp Bergson’s 
system as a whole needs prolonged concentration and reflec- 
tion. Yet its fascination is undoubted, and the manifold 
editions and translations of his three great works, and the 
endless stream of controversy they have generated, suggest 
that the interest is not confined to ‘* philosophical people.”’ 
Is it because Bergson’s teaching has somewhat of the vital 
appeal of religion that men and women hitherto indifferent 
to philosophy hear him gladly? And if so, may not the 
experience of philosophy have something worthy of note for 
theology ? 

In what respects, then, does Bergson’s differ from the 
dry-as-dust and dead-as-mutton philosophies? First he 
makes us feel that he is dealing with realities by substituting 
a living “‘ duration ” for a dead eternity. For him God is no 
watch-maker letting his chronometer run down. He is 
unceasing activity, continuous creation.. Evolution is no 
mere unrolling of a parchment on which the whole history of 
things is unalterably set down. It is a high adventure in 
unforeseeable novelty and cumulative self-expression. The 
universe is not circumscribed by its name, but its portals are 
wide open to the future. Our life in it is a free activity. We 
are ever changing, but we are ever ourselves. Neither the 
push of necessity behind us nor: the pull of ideality in front 
can rob our personality of its freedom to act from itself. Yet 
this .freedom does not issue in the mere wantonness of 
liberty, since we carry our past with us. What is our 
character but the condensation of the history that we have 
lived from our birth—nay, even before our birth, since we 
bring with us pre-natal dispositions ? What we each have 
been enters into the me that has the power of choice. And 
the goal? So far as we can discern, it is nothing less than 
the creation of creators. How much more it is doth not yet 
appear. On the question of the life beyond Bergson speaks 
with diffidence. His long research into the relations of body 
and mind has convinced him that the brain is neither a 
generator nor a storehouse of memories, and hence is not in- 
dispensable to the continuance of consciousness, which is 
essentially memory. Human survival of bodily death is not 
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yet a matter of demonstration, but preservation and even 
intensification of personality after the disintegration of the 
body seem to Bergson not only possible, but so probable that 
the onus of proof falls on him who denies it rather than on 
him who affirms it. The aspirations of our moral nature are 
not in the least contradicted by positive science, and it may 
well be that, in its passage through the matter which it finds 
here, consciousness is tempering itself like steel and preparing 
itself for a more efficient action, for an intenser life. ‘‘ If 
there be a beyond for conscious beings,” says he, “* I cannot 
see why we should not be able to discover the means to 
explore it. Nothing which concerns man is likely to conceal 
itself deliberately from the eyes of man. Sometimes, more- 
over, the information we imagine to be far off, even infinitely 
distant, is at our side, waiting only till it pleases us to notice 
it. Recollect what has happened in regard to another 
beyond, that of ultra-planetary space. Auguste Comte 
declared the chemical composition of the heavenly bodies to 
be for ever unknowable by us. A few years later the spectro- 
scope was invented, and to-day we know, better than if we 
had gone there, what the stars are made of.” 

Such are some of the seed-thoughts blown from Bergson’s 
philosoply—a philosophy which not only enables us, so far 
as we can use his favourite method of intuition, to see the 
universe as enduring, but helps us ourselves to endure as 
seeing Him who is invisible. For it is much more than an 
absorbing speculation; it gives us power to act and to live. 

Perhaps the name by which Bergson designates his doc- 
trine—the Philosophy of Change—has not facilitated its 
reception in the Christian world. To the religious mind 
change seems to suggest, not activity, but unreliability. It is 
certainly curious that while modern thought is increasingly 
impressed by the dignity and worth of personality, most of 
us shrink from discarding the solid symbols of divine protec- 
tion—rock, shield, fortress and the like; or at least prefer 
the impersonal “‘ Kindly Light ” and ‘‘ Sun of my Soul ” to 
purely psychological conceptions.1 The transition from 
“Rock of Ages” to “Life of Ages” will not be easy, nor 
rapid. It was a long step from “ The Lord is a man of war ”’ 
to “ The Lord is my shepherd,” but in the end the worthier 
conception of personality prevails. 

It has been charged against our modern Heraclitus that 
his system excludes all permanence. This, of course, is not 
so. The Bergsonian metaphysic might with equal fitness be 
1 A notable exception is ‘‘ O Love that will not let me go.” 
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named the Philosophy of Continuity. Even science now 
admits that the permanence of matter consists in a repetition 
of movements, as the persistence of life consists in a series 
of palpitations, and Bergson’s doctrine of the imperishable- 
ness of memory clearly points also to the identity and per- 
sistence of personality. Even so, the notion of a moving 
continuum is repellent to many minds, and weakness and 
weariness still long for stability and rest. Probably only the 
poet, the scientist, and the philosopher can fully enter into 
Wordsworth’s vision of “central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation.’’ In our deepest emotions we are 
all conservative, and hallowed phrases cling to us like goose- 
grass. A justly popular hymn which has become sacred by 
long association emphasises the comforting contrast between 
the theological attribute of immutability and the changes and 
chances of our mortal life. One would not, of course, attempt 
to wrest the human longing from its familiar setting, but it is 
permissible to wonder whether equal consolation would not 
have been derived from the haunting lines if they had been 
written a few years later and the spirit of Evolution had 
whispered a slight change of terms :— 


“* Change and re-birth in all around I see : 
O Thou that makest new, abide with me.” 


Be that as it may, this one example well illustrates the diffi- 
culty, not to say the pain, with which the religious sentiment 
adapts itself to the new knowledge. It also explains, if it 
does not altogether excuse, the long-delayed restatement of 
theology in terms of the vital and the real. 

It is not contended here that Bergson’s God, though 
emphatically a living God, meets all the requirements of 
Christian theism. The earlier Bergson is reticent as to the 
relation of his doctrine to the problems of religion. “I feel 
quite unable,”’ he says, ‘‘ to foretell what the external mani- 
festation of the religious sense may be in the time to come. 
I can only say that it does not seem to me likely to be dis- 
integrated.” But in response to friendly importunity he 
explains that he does not conceive of the élan vital itself as 
God, and claims that his work is a refutation of both monism 
and pantheism :— 


“The considerations set forth in my Essai sur les 
données immédiates (‘Time and Freewill’) result in 
bringing to light the fact of freedom; those of Maticre 
et Mémoire_point directly, I hope, to the reality of spirit ; 
those of L’Evolution Créatrice exhibit Creation as a fact. 
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From all this emerges clearly the idea of a God, Creator 
and free, the generator of both matter and life, whose 
work of creation is continued on the side of life by the 
evolution of species and the building up of human 
personalities. . . . But before these conclusions can be 
set out with greater precision, or considered at greater 
length, certain problems of quite another kind would 
have to be attacked—the problems of ethics. I am not 
sure that I shall ever publish anything on this subject ; 
I shall do so only if I attain to results that appear to me 
as demonstrable, or as clearly to be shown, as those of 
my other books.” 


Fortunately the first-fruits of Bergson’s maturer thought 
on these very problems are now available. Certain addi- 
tions made to the Huxley Lecture on “ Life and Con- 
sciousness,”’ delivered to the University of Birmingham in 
1911, clearly show us the “‘ becoming ” of the later Bergson. 
These first appeared in the revised version of the lecture 
published in Mind Energy (1920), and are far too important 
and significant to be given in any words but his own. They 
show us that the greatest of living philosophers is now 
concentrating the full force of his rich and varied genius on 
the problems of ethics and religion, and they whet the appetite 
for his next book. Meanwhile, Bergson’s recent assurance, at 
once welcome and pathetic, that fourteen doctors are unani- 
mous in their opinion that his complaint is quite a curable one, 
quickens the hope that he will be spared to round and com- 
plete his work in the direction in which his unique gifts are 
most needed. The passage missing in 1911 is as follows : 


** Regarded from without, nature appears an immense 
inflorescence of unforeseeable novelty. The force which 
animates it seems to create lovingly, for nothing, for the 
mere pleasure of it, the endless variety of vegetable and 
animal species. On each it confers the absolute value 
of a great work of art. It seems as much attached to 
the first comer as to man himself. But the form of a 
living being, once designed, is thenceforward indefinitely 
repeated, and the acts of this living being, once per- 
formed, tend to imitate themselves and recommence 
automatically. Automatism and repetition, which pre- 
vail everywhere except in man, should warn us that 
living forms are only halts; this work of marking time 


1 Henri Bergson, pp. 48-44. 
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r is not the forward movement of life. The artist’s stand- 

: point is therefore important, but not final. Richness and 
originality of forms do indeed indicate an expansion of 
life, but in this expansion, where beauty means power, 
life also shows a stop of its impulse, a momentary power- 
lessness to push farther, like the boy who rounds off in a 
graceful curve the end of the slide. 

‘“* The standpoint of the moralist is higher. In man 
alone, especially among the best of mankind, the vital 
movement pursues its way without hindrance, thrusting 
through that work of art, the human body, which it has 
created on its way, the creative current of the moral life. 
Man, called on at every moment to lean on the totality 
of his past in order to bring his weight to bear more 
effectively on the future, is the great success of life. 
But it is the moral man who is a creator in the highest 
degree—the man whose action, itself intense, is also 
capable of intensifying the action of other men, and, 
itself generous, can kindle fires on the hearths of 
generosity. The men of moral grandeur, particularly 
those whose inventive and simple heroism has opened 
new paths to virtue, are revealers of metaphysical truth. 
Although they are the culminating ‘point of evolution, 
yet they are nearest the source and they enable us to 
perceive the impulsion which comes from the deep. It 
is in studying these great lives, in striving to experience 
sympathetically what they experience, that we may 
penetrate by an act of intuition to the life principle 
itself. To pierce the mystery of the deep, it is sometimes 
necessary to regard the heights. It is earth’s hidden 
fire which appears at the summit of the volcano.” } 

If the evolution of Bergsonism be interpreted from its 
highest reach, is there not good reason to think that he will 
go down to the ages as a profoundly religious teacher ? We 
await with sympathy and hope the fuller fruition of his work 
in the direction of personality, and shall welcome his ripest 
} thought on the vexed question of teleology. But we hail 
, him even now as the last great Liberator of the human spirit. 


ERNEST WILLIAMS. 
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1 Mind Energy, pp. 24-25. 
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THE ECONOMIC FAMILY AND THE 
ECONOMIC MAN. 


Mrs M. STOCKS. 


ALL serious students of economic literature are by now 
acquainted with that very remarkable book The Disinherited 
Family, by Miss Eleanor Rathbone. It is the most systematic 
and comprehensive treatise on Family Endowment that has 
yet been published. Therein are set forth the economic 
case for Family Endowment, the wide implications of Family 
Endowment, the detailed method of its working in those 
countries where it has been adopted, and the balance of 
possible objections to it. It is not my present purpose to 
rake over or summarise the thesis so adequately expounded 
in that book. I propose, rather, to assume that my readers 
are initiates as concerning the methods and terminology of 
economic theorists, and, that done, concentrate upon one 
aspect of Miss Rathbone’s thesis: her starting point—her 
swinging and ruthless attack upon economic theorists in 
general, which she sums up in the following startling sentence : 
“TI do not think it would be an exaggeration to say that if 
the population of Great Britain consisted entirely of adult 
self-propagating bachelors and spinsters, nearly the whole 
output of economic theory during the past fifty years might 
remain as it was written.” Exaggeration or not, there is 
nevertheless a grain of truth in it, and in confining it to the 
economists of the last fifty years its author displays undue 
moderation. It could equally well be said of four generations 
of economists—from the days of Adam Smith onward. 

This, then, is the proposition which I am about to 
elaborate :— 

Economic writers have, for reasons to be considered in 
due course, neglected to give proper attention to the existence 
of the family, or, one might say, to the whole problem of 
270 
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economic dependency and its bearing upon the distribution 
of wealth. They have, in fact, given us only half a theory of 
distribution, considering their task to be finished when they 
have accounted for the distribution of exchangeable wealth 
among those who contribute directly to its production, and 
leaving entirely out of consideration the process by which 
it is finally distributed among all those individuals who 
actually consume it. This failure of vision on their part has 
not merely resulted in a theoretical treatment of the subject 
which is artificial and disproportionate: it has encouraged 
legislators, administrators, and business men to neglect the 
family and ignore its needs in the practical conduct of 
economic affairs. It has, in fine, sidetracked economic 
thought away from a line of reasoning which would have led 
to an important practical economic discovery—the discovery 
that a readjustment of our distributive system on lines 
which include some measure of Family Endowment is an 
essential condition of economic health. The discovery has 
at last been made, but it has been made in this country out- 
side the ranks of the professional economists, to their eternal 
dishonour, and it has only been made after the wastage of 
incalculable efforts of thought and administrative ingenuity 
along channels which must of necessity lead nowhere at all. 

So much for the skeleton of the thesis : now to its elabora- 
tion. There are, it seems, at least two facts which in some 
measure account for the neglect by economic writers of the 
family and its implications. The first is the fact that 
economics is almost entirely a man-made subject. The 
second is the fact (to some extent following from the first) 
that it shows a disproportionate preoccupation with produc- 
tion for exchange. 

The first of these statements is, regrettably enough, so 
obvious as to need little elaboration. Apart from Miss 
Rathbone’s recent contribution (and Miss Rathbone is, of 
course, not a professional economist), it is difficult to indicate 
any important original contribution that economic thought 
owes to the brain of a woman. The name of Mrs Sidney 
Webb may give us pause, but Mrs Sidney Webb, again, does 
not approach her subject as a professional economist— 
rather as a social administrator. Incidentally, it is impossible 
to disentangle the brain of Mrs Webb from that of Mr Webb. 
In most branches of study this onesidedness might be a regret- 
table fact from the point of view of women—their honour 
and advancement. But it would not have a marked effect 
upon the treatment or subject-matter of the study itself. 
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The case of economics is, however, different. For its raw 
material is human experience and the day-to-day activity of 
man in the formation of his material environment. And if 
that study fails in a proportionate degree to reflect the 
experience of half the human race—a half, moreover, which 
has a very distinct set of experiences, needs, and problems 
of its own—its results are bound to suffer damage. These 
things are said in dispraise of women, not of economists. 
Those gentlemen are as God made them. It is their fortune 
rather than their fault that they are not bisexual. 

This brings us to our second fact : the undue preoccupa- 
tion of economists with the business of production for 
exchange. For a certain amount of preoccupation there is, 
of course, ample justification. It is hardly worth while to 
labour the proposition that the systematic study of economics 
has its roots ina time when production for exchange rather than 
production for use came to absorb the main activities of men. 
Where this is not the case the problems of production are 
primarily problems of agricultural technique or meteorological 
probability. The problems of distribution do not arise. 
The problems of exchange are mainly ethical or legislative. 
It is only when production for exchange, with all the far- 
flung tangled human contacts which it engenders, looms out 
as the chief end of economic endeavour, it is only then that 
the adjustment of social relationships comes to take its 
place beside the development of technique as part and parcel 
of the problem of production. It is only then that the science 
of economics begins. So much in defence of this pre- 
occupation. But this does not justify its becoming exclusive. 
Let us not forget, as economic writers have tended to do, 
that the absorption of economic activity in production for 
exchange did not become complete at the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and is not complete yet. It has been a 
very gradual process. Decade by decade this or that form 
of production for use has been discontinued ; this or that 
direct service brought to market. Sir Josiah Stamp recog- 
nises this clearly enough when he points out that we swell the 
national income only on paper when we begin “ taking in 
one another’s washing ” and paying for it. He airily forgets 
it, however, when he states, figuring out his conclusion by the 
light of income statistics, that the ordinary person of to-day 
is exactly four times as well off materially as the correspond- 
ing ordinary person of a century ago. Indeed, with what 
very great ease do economists forget that a proportion of our 
swelling productivity as measured by statistics of output or 
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income, is not so much clear gain but merely a transfer of 
unmeasurable but pre-existing economic activity to the 
category of that which can be measured! And it must be 
remembered—for this is the really significant fact—that it is 
on the whole the activities of women, the individualised, 
unspecialised services of the home, which tend always to 
comprise that part of human activity which eludes measure- 
ment. 

Well, what of it? What bearing has the continued 
existence of this primitive economic culture, permeating, as 
it were, the structure of our modern industrial State, upon the 
problem in hand—the treatment by economists of the 
family ? It has this much bearing: it is closely bound up 
with the whole neglected question of economic dependence. 
If we leave out of account in our theoretic analysis the 
existence of a large category of persons who perform a parti- 
cular kind of direct service and stand in a peculiar position 
of dependency to those who render service for exchange (as 
wives to husbands), we get a distorted idea not merely of the 
productive capacity of the community we are studying but 
of the incidence of human need for which our system of dis- 
tribution must make due provision. If at the same time we 
omit to examine the statistics and incidence of economic 
dependency as a whole (leaving out of account not merely 
the women who render direct service of economic importance 
but the children who do not), our distortion becomes even 
worse. 

In addition, we are inclined to lose the significance 
(economists have, indeed, lost it) of the important historical 
tendency indicated above : the gradual absorption of human 
activity in production for exchange, which has had as one of 
its effects the increase of economic dependence. Add to this 
the accompanying historical tendency which has elbowed the 
child out of the labour market into the school, and we have a 
really alarming increase in economic dependency which has a 
very direct bearing on the wage problem. 

How, we may now inquire, has this fact been dealt with 
by economists, to what extent has it been recognised? It 
has been recognised as having a bearing on the problem of 
population and the rate of its increase. Thus its indirect 
bearing on productive efficiency per head has been recognised. 
But as a complicating factor in the treatment of distribution 
it has never been recognised. Economic writers have been 
content vaguely to assume that an inaccurately estimated 
net increase in the productivity of labour has counter- 
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balanced, and more than counterbalanced, the increased cost 
of family maintenance which has resulted from Education 
Acts and factory legislation. It has been left for Miss 
Rathbone to point out, in the year of grace 1924, that the 
result of the whole movement is to leave the family relatively 
worse off; because the old family earnings and direct services 
involved a certain proportionment of income to the needs of 
the family, whereas the new increase in productivity, even 
where it represents a genuine and not merely a paper net 
increase, was ‘‘ spread out thin over the general body of men 
wage-earners without regard to family responsibilities.” 
Thus we are left with an easy assumption that, without any 
profound examination of the statistics of economic depend- 
ency, without any examination of its historical growth, it 
may be taken for granted that when our economic system 
functions smoothly the normal man will be in a position to 
secure a large enough wage to support a normal family. 
Such a sweeping indictment warrants perhaps, at this 
point, a slight historical digression in support of the conten- 
tion that a neglect of the problem of dependence is not 
peculiar to the economists of our own generation. The 
worst offenders were perhaps the exponents of the subsist- 
ence wage theory during the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Ricardo provides a crude example. One may say 
of course, and with truth, that his wage theory ignores so 
much, is generally so vague and unsatisfactory, that its neg- 
lect of the family matters little enough to anybody now. If 
we can make up our minds to swallow an economic man of 
undefined occupation who tends to earn over a long period and, 
ceteris paribus, about enough to keep him alive according to 
current standards, we may as well swallow an economic 
woman and an indefinite number of economic children at the 
same mouthful. How indefinite that number of economic 
children was becomes obvious when we examine the phrase 
in which Ricardo refers to their existence. ‘‘ The natural 
price of labour, is that price which is necessary to enable the 
labourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate 
their race without either increase or diminution.” And 
that was the end of the matter. No clinical work was done 
in connection with the theory. No attempt was made to 
determine what size of family was required to achieve this 
perpetuation of a stationary population. No thought was 
given, in this particular connection, to the probable increase 
or decrease of the population and the nature of the employer’s 
incentive to finance the propagation of the labouring class. 
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Finally, no one seemed to realise that the rearing of a family 
does not cover anything like the whole of a man’s working 
life, and that at any given point of time the subsistence cost 
of the majority of those in receipt of wages will approximate 
to that, not of a family, but more probably of a childless 
couple. Indeed, no one seemed to doubt that it was possible 
for a family during the years of its maximum dependence to 
live on a disembodied sum representing its father’s average 
weekly earnings during the whole period of his working life. 
All these considerations did not complicate the wage theories 
of Ricardo and his contemporaries. Nor did they complicate 
those of Karl Marx, who accepted uncritically the subsist- 
ence wage theory and made it the keystone of his economic 
philosophy. In speaking of the labour cost of the worker he 
does, it is true, mention that “‘ the sum of the means of sub- 
sistence necessary for the production of labour power must 
include the means necessary for the labourer’s substitutes ”’— 
in other words, his children. But that is the full extent of the 
attention which he devotes to the existence of the Family, 
its claim on the produce of industry, and its economic 
significance as a factor in the determination of wages. There- 
after he speaks of the maintenance and replacement cost 
of labour power much as though it were simply the un- 
varying fodder supply necessary to replenish from week to 
week the muscular tissues of a “ self-perpetuating adult 
male.” 

But there is one shining exception to this far-flung 
accusation: Adam Smith. Adam Smith—living a generation 
earlier than the worst offenders, and therefore a generation 
nearer to the days when men conceived of a “ living wage ”’ 
not as an abstract and indeterminate sum to which the 
general rate tended of its own accord to gravitate, but as 
something that had to be determined in £ s. d. and enforced 
with the machinery of the law. At any rate, Adam Smith 
does make some attempt to calculate, with reference to 
the economic and social conditions of his time, how many 
people will be required to subsist on a subsistence wage, pro- 
vided a stationary population is to be maintained, though 
he certainly fails to relate his calculations to any argument 
showing the desirability or probability of its being main- 
tained. So much for the old subsistence theory. And what 
is the use, my readers may remark, in searching the moulder- 
ing remains of a corpse for traces of yet another disease ? 
The excuse for this ghoulish exercise is a belief that the germ 
of the disease (which is not generally recognised as the 
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disease of which the corpse died) has been handed on to the 
living organisms of its descendants. 

After the middle of the last century the subsistence theory 
of wages became discredited ; and finally the whole attempt 
to relate wages directly to human needs was abandoned. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the ‘‘ marginal pro- 
ductivity ” theory of wages subsequently took the field and 
has held it ever since. Only in so far as the bargaining power 
of labour affected the rate of wages could it be said that the 
needs of the worker, his standard of living, or the needs of 
his actual or potential family, helped indirectly to condition 
the result. That it affected the result within rather narrow 
limits was, on the whole, pretty generally believed. But such 
influence was regarded as indirect and very indeterminate. 
It may be argued, perhaps, that in some directions it was 
understressed—possibly as a reaction from the fact that 
outside the ranks of the professional economists it tended to 
be overstressed. Professor Edwin Cannan, for instance, in 
his treatment of women’s wages, reacts violently from the 
causes popularly indicated by feminists and anti-feminists 
as conditioning the unequal remuneration of men and women. 
He relates the relatively low level of women’s earnings 
almost exclusively to the supply and demand conditions of 
their labour. And in so doing he lays, perhaps, inadequate 
stress upon the lack of seriousness or continuity in their work 
occasioned by expectation of marriage as compared with the 
continuity of work and energy of bargaining power displayed 
by the average man, who has, or expects to have, a family 
dependent on him. Meanwhile, there seems to have been 
fairly general contentment among economists with this 
treatment of wages. And since the theoretical economist 
continued to ignore the “ clinical ” side of the wage question, 
since statistical measurement of the national income and the 
shares falling to individuals or economic categories was not 
regarded as a necessary accompaniment to text-book accounts 
of the theory of distribution, the fact that some people have 
families whom they are required by force of law and the 
dictates of affection to support during a period of their 
working lives remained irrelevant to an analysis of the 
factors determining wages. Equally irrelevant was the fact 
that families vary in size. 

Not that the existence of the family and the fact of 
human, reproduction was wholly ignored. It was not. It 
was néatly segregated and treated, as it always had been, 
under the heading of “ Production,” in its relation to pro- 
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ductivity per head and the law of diminishing returns. 
What was ignored was its bearing on the problem of distribu- 
tion. 

Let us now adjourn for awhile from the field of pure 
theory and consider the bearing on the whole question of 
two parallel developments which occurred during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth—two developments which owed something, but 
not much, to the contemporary stimulus of economic theory. 
The first of these developments is the evolution of the social 
worker from the Lady Clara Vere de Vere to the trained, 
expert, and systematic investigator of social facts. We get 
the investigation of the actual bedrock conditions of human 
existence under the wage system. We get examinations 
into the cost of living and the detailed expenditure of working- 
class households. We get the laborious construction of 
surveys (such as the surveys of Booth and Rowntree) show- 
ing in terms of human experience the precise extent and 
nature of destitution. The Fabian Society contributed its 
quota. So did the Settlements. It had too its purely statis- 
tical side. Sir Leo Chiozza Money and Professor Bowley 
attempted to measure with some accuracy the extent of the 
national income and the nature of its distribution. The 
growing volume of knowledge which accompanied the per- 
fection of our income and super tax machinery provided 
admirable raw material for their endeavours. So in a lesser 
degree did the incomplete census of production made in 1906. 
It is unnecessary to labour in detail this very perceptible 
speeding up in the accumulation of economic and social 
observations. It is necessary only to call attention to its 
existence, to the wideness of its scope and to the rapidity 
of its acquisition. So much, then, for the first of these recent 
developments. 

The second, for obvious reasons very closely allied with 
it, is the contemporary movement towards a return to legisla- 
tive control of the wage contract, and the definition of a 
national minimum. The public opinion behind that move- 
ment, the public opinion which Mr J. J. Mallon rallied so 
effectively when he launched his agitation for the first Trade 
Boards Act, was excited by the knowledge disseminated by 
the social investigators. We all became aware of the 
existence of a large area of permanent destitution uncon- 
nected with abnormal individual misfortune such as the Poor 
Law and a myriad voluntary relief agencies existed to deal 
with—unconnected even with the chronic social evil of 
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unemployment or irregular employment. We were, in fact, 
confronted with the existence of vast areas of the wage- 
earning population in receipt of wages which, under condi- 
tions of normal trade prosperity and regular employment, 
were insufficient to provide the wage-earner with means to 
rear a family in tolerable conditions of health and decency. 
The pre-war housing problem was but a reflection of this fact 
—the fact that there was no “ effective economic demand ” 
for adequate housing accommodation. The problem of the 
nation’s health, too, in a large degree reflected it. Even the 
unemployment problem was intensified by the absence of 
steady purchasing power over the stable necessities of life, by 
persons with a continuous need for them. Thus we encounter 
advocates of a “ living wage’ who were ready to argue that 
the root problem was the wage problem. Seek ye first an 
adequate wage for all who are capable of working and willing 
to work, and all things, or nearly all things, shall be added 
unto you. Without it, at any rate, there could be no 
prospect of a healthy social organism. But there is an 
important characteristic of the “ living wage ”’ as visualised 
by its advocates which must be borne in mind—a charac- 
teristic which it possessed not only in this country but in the 
dominions, notably in Australia, where it was actually 
embodied in legislative practice. Those who spoke and wrote 
and agitated on behalf of a living wage invariably did so with 
the assumption in their minds that in the case of a woman it 
should relate to individual subsistence, in the case of a man 
to the subsistence needs of a family. Clearly this latter 
assumption was inevitable. It was the condition of the 
children, their stunted lives and blunted opportunities, that 
was so largely focussing the attention of the reformers. They 
went further, and assumed that the family for whose needs 
a living wage must provide was a family consisting of pre- 
cisely five persons—a man, woman, and three dependent 
children. Exactly how or why this assumption came into 
existence has never been satisfactorily indicated. It was not 
the average family ; and even if it had been, there would have 
been no justification for making provision for it in individual 
cases. It was not the size of family necessary to preserve a 
stationary population; and even if it had been, there was no 
reason to suppose that it was the size of family that people 
were likely to have. Nor was it the maximum family or the 
family of greatest frequency at any given point of time. But 
there it was ; and wherever the desirability or possibility of a 
living wage was discussed, there do we meet with this pre- 
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posterous assumption that every wage-earner has a wife 
and three dependent children. We meet it in Rowntree’s 
Human Needs of Labour, in the attempts of the Dockers’ Court 
of Inquiry to determine a living wage, in the Australian 
Commonwealth Wage Awards—everywhere, and nowhere 
with any attempt at logical justification. So much, then, for 
the second of these developments. 

Now, having considered them separately and severally, 
let us consider them together. When we do that, as Pro- 
fessor Bowley attempted to do it in the last chapter of his 
famous pamphlet on the distribution of the national income, 
their essential want of harmony “ hits us in the face.” It 
would be superfluous to labour it here; it has been very 
adequately dealt with by various contemporary writers, and 
it has never been seriously challenged. Whenever in any parti- 
cular industry attempts have been made to determine the 
cost of living of a “standard family ” with a view to the 
enforcement by law or collective agreement of a correspond- 
ing minimum wage, it has invariably been found necessary 
to hammer out a compromise between the subsistence 
minimum and “ what the industry will bear.” It has in- 
variably been found necessary to face the fact that the sub- 
sistence minimum itself is unenforceable. ‘Or if we widen our 
horizon, considering not this or that industry, but industry 
as a whole, the same story repeats itself in more general 
terms. The national income, even if divided on equalitarian 
principles which would appear unpractical to most of us, is - 
itself insufficient to secure for every worker a living wage 
sufficient to meet the needs, even of a “ standard family,” 
at its period of maximum dependency. Once more, it is not 
necessary to labour that statement; it is very adequately 
argued in Miss Rathbone’s Disinherited Family, and more 
recently in Professor Paul Douglas’s Wages and the Family, 
and it has never been seriously challenged. Nevertheless, 
its existence has made our living wage movement a wholly 
artificial and academic thing. We have not achieved a 
living wage in any industry where low-grade labour is 
employed, nor do our periodic wage upheavals bring us any 
nearer to getting it. Our talk about the moral necessity of 
making the primary needs of the worker a first charge on 
industry is so much airy theorising. Indeed, so clearly is 
this the case, that if we examine the recent deliberations of 
the I.L.P. we find its leaders urging the necessity for pressing 
the demand for a “ living wage” throughout industry—not 
because they believe that there is any reasonable chance of 
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getting one, but because they believe that there is not, and 
that the very impracticability of so morally reasonable a 
demand must damn the existing capitalist system in the eyes 
of all humane persons. 

It is in response to this deadlock that we get to-day the 
formulation of a demand for Family Endowment, and by 
Family Endowment is meant any readjustment of the 
economic structure which aims deliberately at bringing 
family resources once more into relation with family needs. 
If the national income, or the product of any particular 
industry, is insufficient to secure to every worker engaged in 
it the continuous receipt of a wage sufficient to meet the 
needs of a family at its period of maximum dependency, then 
let us so readjust affairs that it is made possible to secure a 
family income when and where a dependent family exists 
without having to make precisely the same provision in 
cases where it does not exist. Such readjustment can be 
accomplished in at least three ways :— 

(1) It can be accomplished by some system of State 
redistribution which involves the raising of money in taxa- 
tion, and its expenditure in the form of money allowances, or 
public services, on the family. We already see the thin end 
of this method operating in the case of the public services 
of education, school meals, infant welfare, etc. (2) It can 
be accomplished by some system of industrial pooling, such 
as that already adopted on a large scale by Continental 
employers’ organisations, which enables industry as a whole, 
or selected groups of industries, to redistribute part of their 
wage bill in the form of family allowances, thus bringing 
about a logical variation in the family income without 
penalising the married man in the labour market. This 
system may be introduced either piecemeal, as on the Con- 
tinent, by groups of organised employers or workers acting 
voluntarily ; or it may be introduced nationally as part of 
a general system of legislative wage control, as has been 
proposed in Australia. (3) It can be accomplished by a 
large extension of insurance on the lines indicated by Sir 
William Beveridge and in greater detail by Mr J. L. Cohen. 

This, then, is what is meant by Family Endowment. 
Each of the three methods proposed has its own peculiar 
dangers and difficulties. The whole principle, indeed, has 
far-reaching social and economic implications which require 
more consideration than they have yet obtained. But such 
dangers and difficulties will have to be very great indeed 
if they are to weigh down in the balance our present hopeless 
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impasse and the wide area of destitution and human unhappi- 
ness which results from our indiscriminate neglect of economic 
dependency in the distribution of wealth. 

Well, some of my readers may question, why blame the 
economists ? Surely it is their business to analyse the 
structure as it exists and equip the controversialist with 
knowledge, not to throw themselves into the political arena 
on behalf of this or that proposal for the reform of human 
society ? Quite so; but they have failed to equip the contro- 
versialist, or anyone else, for the handling of this problem. 
They have shut their eyes to its development and continued 
to argue as though it did not exist at all. They have excluded 
from their analysis of things as they are certain relevant 
facts which would have given the Family Endowment 
movement a theoretical background and suggested, at a much 
earlier date, its inevitability. They have, in fine, given us a 
presentation of the theory of distribution in which the 
Family plays no part, and in which the problem of economic 
dependency is wholly ignored. They have lent the authority 
of their acquiescence to the disastrous social fiction of the 
‘* standard family.”’ Let us then conclude with the formula- 
tion in bare outline of a plan for theoretical treatment of the 
problem of distribution which would assign to the Family its 
proper place in text-book economics :— 

It should be considered both under the heading of produc- 
tion and of distribution. Under the heading of production 
greater stress should be laid upon the persistence in the 
modern economic structure, of production for use and the 
performance of direct services; and attempts should be 
made to indicate the kind of persons who produce such goods 
and perform services. Also, readers should be reminded of 
the categories of existent ‘“ non-producers ’—their propor- 
tional numbers and the tendency of these proportional 
numbers to vary from generation to generation as a result, 
among other things, of legislative and social practice. That 
done, under the subsequent heading of distribution, and with 
a background as aforesaid, the subject of economic depend- 
ence should be again raised. After dealing with the dis- 
tribution of the national income on the principle “ to each 
according to the value of his service,” among those who 
have contributed by the performance of labour or the loan 
of property to its production, reference should be made to 
what American writers have called “secondary distribu- 
tion.” That would involve examination of the process by 
which the national income, having been distributed among 
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those (in this country somewhere about half the population) 
who have directly contributed, either actively or passively, 
to its production, comes eventually to be distributed among 
everybody in the country. This would lead to the visualisa- 
tion of two main channels of “‘ secondary ”’ or re-distribution : 
taxation (of whose existence economic writers have always 
been well aware) and the Family. Examination of the latter 
—in relation to the statistics and dynamics of economic 
dependency already considered under production—would 
inevitably throw into very clear relief the anomalies of a 
system of “ primary distribution ”’ which treats individuals 
with varying sized families as equal units. And it would 
show up in all their stark nakedness certain economic diffi- 
culties connected with the realisation under modern social 
conditions of a subsistence or “living wage ’—difficulties 
which did not exist in the days of Queen Elizabeth. It would 
fit women and their activities into the picture presented by 
the economist, and in so doing it would produce a fairer, more 
accurate, and more generally illuminating analysis of our 
present system of economic distribution than has hitherto 
been presented. It would incidentally focus attention upon 
the significance of the Family as an economic institution, 
playing its part in the distributive process in connection with 
the two other fundamental institutions of society : Private 
Property and the State. That, or something like it, is the 
kind of treatment that women and children deserve at the 
hands of economists. 


MARY STOCKS. 


MANCHESTER. 
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THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 


REGINALD F. RYND, M.A., 
Reader of the Temple. 


Peruaps one of the most remarkable of the many portents 
that have grown out of the war is the immense accession of 
Anglican clergy to the ranks of Socialism. 

Clerical Socialism is, of course, no new phenomenon. We 
have had it with us in a more or less harmless variety for 
many years. Nor is it, in its more recent and more revolu- 
tionary manifestations, more than the expression of a prin- 
ciple the establishment of which we were solemnly assured 
was the main object of the war. 

Democracy, the principle in question, may be no cure for 
the political malaise from which Europe is suffering, but it is 
at least a symptom of a newly-awakened social conscience, a 
feeling after some better and more equitable adjustment of 
social and international relations than any that the present 
system affords us. 

It is, moreover, natural that the clergy, who come into 
daily contact with the evils of our highly-complex civilisa- 
tion, and occupy a point of vantage midway between the 
two extremes of the social scale, should realise with a greater 
intensity than their neighbours the urgent need of reform. 

Searching inquiries have recently been set on foot as to 
what is called the Church’s “ place ” in the social and indus- 
trial life of the nation. A new effort is being made to bring 
organised religion into closer touch with the problems which 
have hitherto been left to the tardy processes of legislation. 
It is felt as a reproach that there should be a “ national” 
Church to which nine-tenths of the nation are bound either 
by purely conventional ties or no ties at all, and it is at least 
a sign of grace, if not of goodwill, that under pressure of the 
recent world-catastrophe the limitations of the Establish- 


ment should have become so widely and frankly recognised. 
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The problem is, of course, not new in essence, but it is 
new in extent. It has long been felt that the Church has lost 
the place she once held in the national conscience and the 
national councils. She had come to be regarded as a harm- 
less necessary institution, efficient enough in her own sphere, 
but with no message for the toiling millions beyond her 
borders, with wnose interests and activities she was only 
obliquely concerned, if concerned at all. 

It is not, perhaps, a flattering comment on our native 
perceptiveness that it should have required the deaths of 
millions of men and the most violent war in history to bring 
home to us facts that have been staring us in the face for 
generations. But in this we find the measure of the abysmal 
apathy and indifference into which the Church had sunk 
under the enervating influence of the gospel of “ laisser aller ”’ 
which characterised the social outlook of the last century. 

Living largely on her past, deprived of the prestige she 
enjoyed in the palmy days of clerical ascendancy, she had 
become a mere appanage of the State. No longer in the van 
of public opinion, she was content to follow humbly in its 
wake, oblivious of those terrible forces that were gathering 
beneath the surface, forces that were to shake her to her 
foundations and challenge every moral and religious sanction 
she had hitherto regarded as inviolable. 

The fires of carnage that lit up Europe from end to end 
shed their glare into the remotest recesses of civilisation, 
and in nothing were its weaknesses so ruthlessly exposed as 
in those religious institutions on which its very existence 
depended. 

The old safeguards could no longer be trusted. Chris- 
tianity as a constructive element in the moral growth of 
nations had failed. There must be some new religious syn- 
thesis that would go to the very roots of human impulse 
and make further catastrophes on such an appalling scale 
impossible. 

It is not unnatural that the new orientation in religion 
should have tended in the direction of a more democratic 
ideal. 

Organised religion had become too much an affair of high 
policy and pundits, or else it had become so intellectualised 
as to lose all touch with those intimate personal relations in 
the life of mankind it was specially designed to control. 

Perhaps the most painful of the revelations that the war 
afforded in England was the almost universal distrust with 
which the working-man had come to regard a Church that 
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was to him no more than a “class” organisation with no 
place either in its courts or its councils for any but the more 
‘* respectable ’’ members of society. It is the tendency of all 
organised religion to encourage, if not to consecrate, “‘ respect- 
ability,”’ that ‘“* Mecca ” of the middle-class mind that often 
finds in religion a convenient cloak to the meaner human 
weaknesses so few are prepared to own to. 

But there must have been something lacking in a religious 
institution that by its very character repelled all but those 
who were conscious of being (more or less) “‘on the side of 
the angels.” 

It is to the credit of Catholicism, whether Roman or 
Anglican, that it should make sin, not a disability, but a quali- 
fication, and it is an immense gain that in this respect the 
basis of Church membership has become sensibly broadened, 
and that the classic call to “sinners” has sounded with a 
new and refreshing clearness. 

But this is only one aspect of the new religious spirit that 
is at work among us. Side by side, and closely related to it, 
has sprung up another movement much more significant and 
fraught with far graver consequences to the future of religion 
in this country. 

It is not only that the “ Catholic ” group in this country 
have become more “ morally ” democratic, have broadened 
the basis of their spiritual appeal, which is all to the good ; 
the principles of democracy are sensibly affecting the rela- 
tion between religion and politics. It is felt that a Chris- 
tianity that is confined to the sphere of morals, and leaves 
economic questions, with which morals are so intimately 
concerned, out of the account, is a Christianity that the 
modern world has no use for. 

Thus we find that a large group of the Anglican clergy— 
and we have reason to believe that it is increasing—have 
definitely thrown in their lot with Socialism, and are thereby 
committed to principles that must inevitably give to Chris- 
tianity itself a new and revolutionary character. 

Possibly a great deal of Clerical Socialism is more senti- 
mental in its outlook than scientific, though it is no secret 
that here and there clerical “‘ Reds’ may be found ravaging 
the mild bosom of the Establishment. But while it is 
possible in thought to distinguish between State Socialism, 
and all that it implies, and a Socialism of the emotions, this 
distinction is impossible in practice. Socialism strikes at the 
very roots of those presuppositions on which our Western 
civilisation, for what it is worth, rests. It is based on the 
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belief that the present industrial system is wrong, and that 
the wider, more abundant, life which is every man’s natural 
heritage is impossible so long as it exists. In so far as 
Socialism has an ethical as opposed to a purely political 
basis it regards the whole moral and religious process as 
‘hung up,” as ‘n.a state of suspended animation, by virtue 
of a social system that makes both religion and morality 
impossible, and which it is man’s sacred duty to destroy. Is 
it possible for Christian Socialism to dissociate itself from 
this position and the implications that grow out of it ? 

Whether State Socialism will do all that its exponents 
claim for it is a matter of opinion that cannot be canvassed 
in these pages. It may contain the seeds of the millennium, 
or it may not, but the point we wish to make is that 
‘* Christian ” Socialism is not a special brand or variety of a 
widely-current body of opinions; it partakes of their very 
essence, and, in so far as it is Socialism at all, it is committed 
to the belief that man’s moral follows after his material well- 
being, and is indeed directly dependent upon it. 

Socialism regards man as primarily an economic unit in 
the general scheme of things. He may have a soul to save, 
but until his body is adequately clothed and housed and fed, 
it is mere waste of time to try and turn his attention to that 
immortal part of himself of which he is so vaguely and dimly 
conscious. You cannot expect a man to be good who is 
underfed or suffering from one or other of the endless dis- 
abilities that are inseparable from the present inequitable 
distribution of the world’s wealth. It is useless to expect 
temperance or chastity in the prevalent type of home that 
disgraces the larger industrial centres of population in these 
islands. 

Certainly it would appear that a premium is put on moral 
depravity by a depression of the standard of life below a 
certain more or less definitely ascertainable point. But does 
this imply any change in the nature of those principles which 
govern morality or of the commonly accepted sequence in 
man’s moral development? Is destitution always to be 
traced to an economic source, or is there anything in Christian 
ethics to suggest that there is a constant ratio between 
poverty and vice any more than between prosperity and 
virtue ? 

Clearly, if one proposition is established, the other logic- 
ally follows. Not only must we show that vice has in- 
variably flourished in “‘ mean streets,” but that virtue has 
tended to increase with the increase of riches, and that the 
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more a man is freed from the cares and preoccupations 
incidental to his economic being, the more prone will he be 
to develop the life of the soul. 

Such a thesis has only to be stated to be taken at its 
proper value. It is confirmed neither by history nor human 
experience. It is notorious that the very rich are as much 
in need of being saved from themselves and their surroundings 
as the very poor, and, though there may be an esthetic 
distinction between the vices of wealth and those of poverty, 
moral distinction there is none, and it is an entirely perverted 
standard of ethics that would seek to establish one. 

The fallacy that wealth is entitled to create a code of its 
own and is independent of much that in the lower levels of 
existence is taken for granted is as old as human nature. 
The disciples’ amazement at the statement of Jesus that 
“‘ the rich ’’ would not easily get into the ‘‘ kingdom” is only 
one more example of the universal superstition that every- 
thing is easy to the rich, in which the distinction between 
moral and material privilege is at times lost sight of. But 
we have in the Gospels authoritative guidance in this matter 
of a positive kind that does not seem open to argument. 
Jesus has given us the key to what we may call the social or 
economic aspect of morality. It is the custom in these 
democratic days to denounce poverty as the greatest evil that 
can overtake mankind. In Communism, a frankly preda- 
tory creed, this is intelligible enough. But it is difficult to 
see how the “ Christian” Socialist can consistently inveigh 
against a factor in the economic life of man to which the 
Founder of Christianity gave His unqualified approval. 

Jesus says that the poor are “ blessed.”’ Every instinct 
of the modern social conscience is against such a sentiment 
as this. How can there be any “ blessedness ”’ in a condition 
usually associated with vice and squalor in their most 
repulsive forms? Can Jesus have had any first-hand 
acquaintance with real social misery if He could commend 
the very condition that did more than anything else to 
produce it? Or was it that, seeing life in the softened aspects 
associated with a mild and benignant Eastern climate, He 
could not visualise the conditions that exist in, for instance, 
the industrial England of to-day? Mutatis mutandis, it is 
unlikely that the social life of Palestine in the first era was a 
whit better than it is in the England of to-day. Social 
misery in its extreme forms has existed in all ages and in 
every civilisation known to man. Anyone with even a 
superficial knowledge of the East can testify to the appalling 
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conditions under which the most depressed and impoverished 
classes live; nor is there any reason for supposing that the 
unfortunate provincials of the Roman imperium were in any 
better case than their modern descendants. The chief source 
of social misery in Oriental countries is corruption, of which 
there is evidence enough in the political history of the Roman 
Empire at the period we are considering. If Jesus said that 
the poor were “ blessed,”’ it was not from any insensibility 
to the misery that poverty involves. He was Himself a 
social outcast, and He must have been familiar with those 
conditions that impelled Him to bring His message of 
deliverance to the downtrodden classes among whom the 
greater part of His time was spent. It is true that we can 
only rightly interpret His teaching by getting beneath its 
“ spirit ’ as well as insisting on its letter, and, though Jesus 
seems by His language to have consecrated a condition that 
we regard as intolerable, it must not be forgotten that the 
duty of social service and almsgiving were inseparable from 
any sincere acceptance of His message. 

In His attitude to almsgiving Jesus traversed one of the 
most cherished tenets of the Socialistic creed. As poverty 
is an unmitigated evil, charity is a detestable subterfuge, a 
mere sop to the public conscience. The Socialist is quite 
sincere in his belief that the first step in the process of human 
regeneration is the abolition of poverty, though we cannot 
help thinking that He who said “the poor ye have always 
with you ”’ had a sounder and more scientific social instinct 
than any shown by the modern prophets of reform. 

But be that as it may, contrary to all those principles on 
which the vast organism of industry has been built up, and 
in defiance of the most deeply-rooted of all man’s economic 
instincts, Jesus has decreed that poverty is a state of blessed- 
ness. 

This blessedness was a quality of which the poor them- 
selves could hardly have been conscious. It had its roots 
in a kind of spiritual accessibility, a naivety insensibly 
associated with the simple setting in which the lives of the 
poor were placed. It may be true, as is sometimes asserted, 
that Jesus had all the social enthusiast’s hatred of the rich, 
but only in so far as they are the exponents of that false 
standard of values which has governed man’s economic 
impulses throughout his history, and which to-day creates 
the impression in many minds that Christianity is a moral 
exotic that wilts and withers at the first attempt to bring it 
into practical relation with the world as it is. 
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Jesus commended poverty not because it is desirable 
per se, but because it is a school of human character in which 
alone the qualities that belong to man’s higher nature are 
treed from those predatory instincts that “ war against the 
soul,” and it is remarkable that, in spite of the fact that He 
offered a good that could not be measured in terms of the 
material at all, the “‘ common people heard Him gladly.” 

But it is a fallacy that wealth is valued most by those who 
have least experienced it. While extreme destitution may 
create an irrational desire for wealth out of all proportion 
to its real value, it more often produces an insensibility to 
all economic distinctions, while the love of riches grows in 
proportion to man’s means of gratifying it. Poverty may 
degrade, but so may wealth, and Jesus teaches us that the 
vices incidental to poverty were not to be compared with 
the deadly necrosis of the soul that. overtakes those who 
have been enslaved by the insidious passions the love of 
money engenders. That it is almost impossible for a rich 
man to enter the “ kingdom” is a truth attested at every 
stage of man’s moral development, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the possession and love of wealth has been 
responsible for a far greater measure of human misery than 
anything that has come from the lack of it. “To this doctrine 
Socialism declines to subscribe. 

‘* Beati possidentes ’’—‘* blessed are the rich’’—is the 
beatitude that gives its sanction to the modern social 
evangel. 

No one will dispute that at this point “ Christian ” 
Socialism is called upon to exercise a decision, to make a 
choice. Clearly it cannot have it both ways. It must either 
repudiate the doctrine of Jesus or find other ethical sanctions 
for those principles of reform to which it is committed. 

It must show that Socialism is right in denouncing 
poverty as the enemy and reconcile its fundamental dogmas, 
so far as it can, with Christian ethics, or it must seek another 
solution of the problem more consonant with the declarations 
of Jesus. 

But let us examine the matter a little further in the light 
of Gospel teaching. 

In a famous discourse Jesus gives us in outline a spiritual 
philosophy that defines the relation between the moral and 
economic spheres in human life. 

He says, in effect, that men are obsessed by the body, 
that they give too much time and attention to needs of the 
body that have no relation to the needs of the soul. That 
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‘life’ in its truest content is far more than a question of 
mere food or clothing. If the brief but beautiful existence 
of the wayside flower is guaranteed by its Creator, is it 
reasonable that the Father would fail to provide for His 
children ? Shall the lower orders of creation be protected 
by beneficent processes of law which are denied to man, as 
if his well-being were not something that belongs to his 
humanity, but a kind of addendum, something that must 
be wrested by force from reluctant fortune ? 

“Seek ye first the kingdom and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” God, in the thought of Jesus, is repre- 
sented as knowing that man’s bodily needs must be satisfied, 
but it is not by “ taking thought ” that man can reach the 
“more abundant ” life which he foolishly identifies with the 
purely material prosperity on which the popular idea of 
happiness is based. 

It is not to be supposed that a doctrine so plainly at 
variance with the current philosophy of life will be universally 
accepted, or that the faith it presupposes will be commonly 
forthcoming. Men have rejected the doctrine with scorn. 
In the “ fine frenzy ” of acquisition the needs of the soul 
have been relegated to the dim region of emotion and senti- 
ment, from which they can be safely trusted not to obtrude 
themselves into those areas of human activity where their 
presence will be found an inconvenience. In other words, 
we have deliberately reversed the order established in the 
moral economy of Jesus. 

But there are other symptoms that point to a false 
estimate of Christianity in its relation to man’s economic 
freedom. 

We hear a great deal to-day about the Social Gospel and 
the “ place ” of Christianity in the social and industrial life 
of the nation. But is there such a thing as a “ social ”’ 
gospel outside the facile imagination of men who would read 
into the Gospels their own highly-sensitised estimate of 
social values; and how can we speak of the “place” of a 
doctrine which, in the mind of Him who first declared it, 
was intended to be the groundwork of all human activities 
whatever? If there is such a thing as a “ social gospel,” 
Jesus gives us no hint either of its scope or characteristics. 
He left “ society ” as such severely alone, not because He 
despaired of it, but because it was irrelevant. He never 
taught men that their misery was due to administrative 
tyranny or called them to the standard of revolt. He never 
said that men would be happier under one form of govern- 
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ment than under another. It is remarkable that a doctrine 
that in the moral sphere was nothing if not revolutionary, 
which entirely abrogated current moral values, left the 
economic sphere undisturbed. It was only the supreme 
genius of Jesus that made this distinction possible. Men 
are usually incapable of accepting any violent change in the 
normal estimate of life’s values that does not in some way 
satisfy their social aspirations. The hard-headed Romans 
were puzzled by a frankly revolutionary doctrine that left 
social and political relations untouched, and _ primitive 
Christianity was regarded with suspicion on this account. 
Jesus refused to countenance current Messianic expectations 
in so far as they were directed towards the purely national 
ideal of contemporary Judaism. The new era that was to 
grow out of His doctrine belonged to the moral order alone, 
and that nation would inherit the “ kingdom ” that deserved 
to do so. 

So with the individual. It is only as man begins to 
realise that he does not live “‘ by bread alone ” that an entry 
into the new inheritance becomes possible. But in the attempt 
to satisfy the cravings of which he is so conscious by the 
establishment of a new social order man is following a 
phantom, a will-o’-the-wisp, that mocks and eludes him, like 
the Ausonian shores, semper cedentia retro. 

This is not to say that man’s social relationships may be 
left to take care of themselves. They partake of the new 
values in which the perfection of his nature is, socially and 
individually, to be realised. A real community of interests 
in which, as in the early Church, no man said “ that ought 
that he possessed was his own” must go deeper than a mere 
economic adjustment of relations that by their very nature 
are transitory and subject to change. 

““Here we have no continuing city.” All that man 
cherishes most, all that he builds up with so much elaborate 
care with which to brighten the brief span of his mortal 
existence, must shortly pass into that shadow that awaits all 
human achievement. But life here takes on a new meaning 
in the light of the truth that Jesus revealed, and if the Church 

were true to her commission she would impel men to turn 
their thoughts from a “ social paradise’ that belongs only 
to the realm of dreams and seek a treasure “ eternal in the 
heavens,”’ untouched by the disintegrating hand of time. 


REGINALD F. RYND. 





LonpDon. 






























THE STIGMATISATION OF ST FRANCIS. 
A REPLY TO DR SETON. 


G. G. COULTON, 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


In the H1sBERT JouRNAL for July Dr Walter Seton claims to 
treat this as a purely historical problem, yet his plea seems 
vitiated by misinterpretations of the historical evidence, and 
by a logical confusion. In the full story of St Francis’s 
Stigmatisation we must distinguish at least five separable 
threads, or rather steps. That story asserts, first, that there 
were five marks on hands, feet, and side. Secondly, these 
resembled nail and spear wounds ; and, thirdly, this resem- 
blance was clinched by actual plastic models of nail-heads 
and nail-points in the Saint’s flesh. Fourthly, these had been 
somehow impressed upon his body by a supernatural visitant ; 
and, fifthly, the time was the early autumn of 1224, and the 
place Monte Alverna. Now, each of these points needs 
separate proof; and if, as Dr Seton desires, we are to treat 
this subject from the purely historical standpoint, then we 
must test the documentary evidence at each step in succes- 
sion. And, when we arrange them thus in logical gradation 
of simplicity, we see at once that conviction on the first point 
carries us very little way towards the fourth and fifth, nor 
does even the second bring us very much farther. The next 
step, however, is over a very considerable gulf; and the next 
again is almost as great. For, in this “ interpretation of the 
story of Alverna which has been gradually accepted by the 
Church,” the third assertion confronts us with a great marvel, 
and the fourth with a miracle. Let us therefore keep all 
these separate steps in mind; but for brevity of argument 
we may reduce them to three. The first two steps describe 4 


Natural Stigmata; the next, Marvellous Stigmata, such as 
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we can only expect in a few most exceptional cases ; and the 
last two, Miraculous Stigmata, impressed by direct divine 
intervention. I cannot help feeling that nearly all Dr Seton’s 
arguments are vitiated by a fatal confusion ; and that, when 
he presents his evidence for Stigmatisation, he is never quite 
clear whether he is thinking or writing of the natural, the 
marvellous, or the miraculous. 

Let me begin, as he began, by foreshadowing my own 
conclusion. I have no doubt as to the first step, and practi- 
cally none as to the second ; if it were a question of investing 
money, I would stake it heavily on the existence of five 
noticeable marks which would at once suggest the five 
wounds of Christ. It is at the next step, which takes us from 
the natural to the marvellous, that I hesitate; for I should 
feel reluctant to stake anything very important even upon 
the plastic character of the wounds, quite apart from the 
supernatural method of their infliction. And this hesitation 
is based upon the actual words of what is certainly the 
earliest and the most incontestably authentic of all the 
surviving documents. For not only do the five steps above 
indicated form the logical order for studying the different 
elements in the Stigmatisation story, but they correspond 
roughly to the historical order also. When Dr Seton claims 
to begin from Celano’s description as “ the earliest and most 
primitive form of the Stigmatisation story ” (635), his words 
are extraordinarily misleading. Celano was indeed the first 
man who produced a full and coherent story (as Thiers may 
perhaps be called the first man who produced the full Napo- 
leonic legend); but he wrote at least three years, and 
possibly five, after the event as he conceives it, and almost 
certainly at second hand. If we were discussing an incident 
in the Great War, should we start from a probably second- 
hand story written three years after the event, in preference 
to a letter straight from an eye-witness in the trenches ? 
What moved Renan to give the testimonial upon which 
Dr Seton lays so much stress (634) was the fact, unique 
among great claims to miracle in far-off days, that we have 
here one authoritative description of the appearances, 
written by an eye-witness a few hours after the discovery 
and published at once all over Europe: it is this letter of 
Elias which Renan calls un document décisif. Let us begin, 
then, as historical logic demands, with this uniquely direct 
historical testimony ; for that is the touchstone by which we 
must try the rest. Yet Dr Seton comes to it only after 
quoting four others, including St Bonaventura, who was 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 2. 11 
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three years old at the alleged date of the miracle, and of whom 
Professor Sabatier justly says, “ I] répéte dans sa légende la 
description de Thomas de Celano, non sans y ajouter des 
traits nouveaux, mais souvent si grossiers et si maladroits 
qu’ils éveillent invinciblement le doute.” (Vie de St-F., 
1894, p. 407.) 

Elias, in his official capacity as General of the Order, 
wrote his circular letter to all the provinces on the day after 
the Saint’s death. The crucial sentence, which in Dr Seton’s 
translation presents no very clear picture, I venture to 
render more exactly according to the Latin dictionary : 
‘For his [Francis’s] hands and feet had the punctures of 
nails, which [punctures] were pierced through on either side ” 
[i.e. ran through from one side to the other]. Professor 
Housman permits me to say that he accepts this translation 
as accurate ; and that, as he understands Elias’s words, they 
neither assert nor imply that the writer had observed plasti- 
cally-modelled nail-heads of flesh, still less nail-points bent 
into the flesh on the reverse side. 

Let us see to how much this sentence commits Brother 
Elias. It commits him to five wounds at the crucial spots, 
four of which were partly or wholly scarred, had correspond- 
ing marks on the other side, and “ showed the blackness of 
nails ” (or “‘ of the nails,” for the Latin may equally well 
mean either). Would not this vague description be satisfied 
by any amorphous wound, scarcely more than skin deep, on 
either side of the hands and feet, which showed a dark core 
in the midst? For it is not Elias but the modern historian 
who insists on reading backwards and interpreting this 
description in terms of the later Celano, who does assert the 
actual presence of plastically-modelled nails. Elias asserts 
nothing but “‘ the blackness of nails.” The blackness we can 
take his word for; the nails, for aught that his letter tells 
us, are simply an inference. If a witness tells us that he saw 
a wall smeared with “ the black of a lamp,” should we have 
any right to be surprised at the discovery that this was in 
fact the black of a candle, and that somebody had gone 
widely astray in arguing from this evidence that there must 
have been an oil-lamp in the room? And the doubts 
aroused by a careful perusal of Elias’s letter are legitimately 
increased by noting how much the conservative advocates (if 
they may thus be called) depend upon reading into that letter 
ideas which are really drawn from later and far less trust- 
worthy sources. 

The next witness whom we can date, and almost certainly 
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the next in our chronology, is Thomas of Celano. Thomas 
was an intellectual and essentially honest man, but his main 
qualification for writing his two Lives of St Francis was that 
of a rhetorician. Dr Seton boldly claims him as an eye- 
witness, against the judgment not only of an independent 
scholar like Goetz but also of Rinaldi and Father d’Alencon, 
whom nobody will suspect of anti-Franciscan bias.1 He 
wrote his Vita Prima at the bidding of Gregory IX., his 
Secunda at that of the Minister-General. He was therefore, 
for good and for evil, an official biographer. Father Cuthbert 
rightly describes the aim of the Vita Prima ; it was that “ of 
setting forth the Saint’s claim to canonisation.” As Goetz 
puts it, “It is written in good faith, but, side by side with 
its various easily-comprehensible failings, the strongest 
objection to it is that it was evidently meant in the first 
instance to serve for edification.”” Now, between Elias and 
Celano many things had happened. There was serious 
disbelief in the Stigmata,? so serious that popes will presently 
have to intervene. Gregory IX. himself, the Saint’s personal 
friend and frequent companion, had his doubts. Here, 
again, it is difficult to see how Dr Seton can base his argu- 
ment on the assertion that “ Pope Gregory, although having 
no doubt as to other parts of the story, had at one time some 
doubt as to the wound in the side” (639—italics mine). 
Bonaventura, from whom he claims to take this, is not a 
very trustworthy witness at best (Miracula, § 2). But his 
actual words are that Gregory “felt a certain scruple of 
doubt in his heart concerning the wound in the side.” 
Francis therefore appeared to him in a dream, sternly 
rebuked him, and dropped blood from the wound into a 
phial. ‘ Thenceforward Gregory began to be such a devout 
adherent of that holy miracle, and such a jealous and ardent 
champion thereof, as that he might in no wise brook that 
any man should dare, with arrogant attacks, to dim the 
glory of those radiant tokens, but would chastise such an 
one with stern reproofs.”” How, in the face of these words, 
can we cite Bonaventura in proof that Gregory “ had no 
doubt as to other parts of the story”? If indeed the Pope 
had fully believed in the far more marvellous plastic nail- 
heads and nail-points, why should he doubt as to this more 


1 Goetz points out that we cannot ascribe the T'ract. Mirac. to Celano 
with certainty. D’Alencon, in his preface to the Lives, agrees with Rinaldi 
that Celano was not an eye-witness of the last two years. 

2 Whenever I use this word without qualification, I mean it in the 
highest of Dr Seton’s senses, involving a great marvel, if not a miracle. 
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credible and natural side-wound ? If, again, Elias’s letter 
had really been an affidavit to the plastic wounds, and if 
these, as Dr Seton tells us (638), “‘ had become no longer the 
secret of the few but the common knowledge of many, both 
within and without the Order, who had seen them, as Celano 
says, on the dead body of the Saint,’’ why then did it need 
this special and personal miracle of the vision to make one 
of Francis’s most intimate friends ‘‘ begin to be” an ardent 
champion of a truth which for ten years had been so 
notorious ? Bonaventura’s words shake rather than confirm 
the Celano story. For, incidentally, he confirms the truth 
of what we are told in The Chronicle of the Twenty-four 
Generals (p. 226)—that ‘‘ many in divers parts of the world ”’ 
not only doubted but publicly preached against the miracle ; 
and again of what Eccleston tells us—that, even in 1254, 
““many throughout the world were doubting” so seriously 
as to call for public action on the part of the Minister- 
General (Coll. XIII., alias XIV.). Yet long before this, in 
1237, Gregory LX. had published three encyclical letters 
against the doubters; and Alexander IV. (1254-61) was 
moved to do the same. In each case there was some fresh 
asseveration, but in no case do these asservations bring us 
beyond the subjective belief of the speakers or writers. They 
believed in a miracle, as thousands of others believed; but 
their objective evidence, when we study it, takes us no farther 
than the baldest interpretation of Elias. 

It is true that we have no doubter explicitly named before 
the Canonisation, except Pope Gregory IX. ; but, if he doubted 
then, and if so many doubted later, even after numerous 
official assurances, it would be strange if there had not been 
even more painful incredulity while the wonder was still 
young, and before anything had been published but Elias’s 
letter. Therefore, Celano’s book of edification, written to 
speed the Canonisation, must above all things magnify this 
miracle of the Stigmata which Gregory IX. in 1237 singled 
out as the causa specialis of St Francis’s enrolment among 
the saints.'. It is the more necessary to strive our utmost 


1 Fr Bihl in A. F. H., Vol. IIIL., p. 402, note 8; J. Merkt, Die Wund- 
male des H. F. v. A. (Leipzig, 1910), p. 11. Dr Seton is contemptuously 
unjust to this booklet, and describes it very inaccurately on p. 641; one 
point which he there treats as unworthy of discussion is in fact borne out 
by unexceptionable medizval evidence. Professor Sabatier says very 
justly : ‘‘ We must be grateful to Dr Merkt for his thorough work; by the 
fact that it has forced his predecessors to revise what they had written on 
the subject, he has rendered a real service to Franciscan studies’; and 
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here to visualise Celano’s mentality and that of his environ- 
ment, because hitherto in this discussion there has been a 
free use of what may be called the argumentum ab ignorantia. 
The interpretation of a remote document often borders on, 
and may sometimes be quite nakedly, a question of taste, of 
flair ; we are then tempted to explain differences by assuming 
our opponents’ ignorance of the medizval atmosphere ; and 
Father Bihl employs this argument very freely in his con- 
troversy with Merkt.1_ Let us therefore see what actually 
did happen behind the scenes in cases similar to this. Guibert, 
Abbot of Nogent, was a more learned and conspicuous man 
than Celano, and of quite as high a character. In his Treatise 
on Relics he writes very plainly concerning the false miracles 
he has known to be concocted, and the readiness with which 
monks would lend themselves to a falsehood once started, 
if it brought them profit or credit.2 He then continues : 
** But why do I accuse the multitude without citing specific 
examples to rebuke this error? A most famous church 3 
sent its servants thus wandering abroad [with its relics], and 
engaged a preacher to seek alms for repairing its loss. This 
man, after a long and exaggerated discourse on his relics, 
brought forth a little reliquary and said, in my presence : 
* Know ye that there is within this little’ vessel some of that 
very bread which our Lord pressed with His own teeth ; 
and if ye believe not, here is this great man ’—this he said 
of me—‘ here is this great man to whose renown in learning 
ye may bear witness, and who will rise from his place, if 
need be, to corroborate my words.’ I confess that I blushed 
for shame to hear this; and, but for my reverence to those 
persons who seemed to be his patrons, which compelled me 
to act after their wishes rather than his, I should have 
exposed the forger.”” This happened a century before, but 
in a milieu distinctly more intellectual and less emotional 
than those Umbrian valleys with which we are mainly 
dealing here. And, if we need similar evidence for Italy 
itself, we have only to listen to the Franciscan Salimbene, 
who tells us in the same breath of the real miracles worked by 
Brother Gerard of Modena, and of the bogus miracles which 
Gerard concocted to impress the people at his mission 
sermons. Yet Gerard was “ one of the first Brethren of our 


this, though he takes Bihl’s side against Merkt in the main controversy. 
(Review of the Churches, 1925, p. 524.) 

1 Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, Vol. III., 1910, pp. 393 ff. 

2 Migne, P. L., Vol. CLVI., col. 621. 
8 This was probably the cathedral of Laon. 
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Order, though not one of the Twelve. He was an intimate 
friend of St Francis, and at times his travelling companion.””! 
We may leave to psychologists the problem of estimating 
exactly the respective parts played by the conscious and the 
subconscious and the unconscious in medieval historio- 
graphy and medieval miracle stories. But the undeniable 
fact remains that the medizval public wanted, and witnesses 
often gave to that public, things which it requires an effort 
on our part to conceive, and which we cannot conceive at all 
except by conscious reference to such incidents as I have here 
quoted. We may well grant that Guibert and Salimbene 
and Gerard were better men in their day than ourselves ; 
but we ourselves, living in this twentieth century, would 
sink very decidedly in the scale if we adopted their attitude 
towards objective truth. 

Such, then, we must expect to find the mentality of 
Celano and of his environment. In his Vita Prima, and again 
without considerable change in his Vita Secunda, he told that 
complete story, consistent in itself, which Dr Seton takes as 
the foundation of his own argument. Consistent in itself ; 
but, let us now ask: How far consistent with other evidence ? 
In a court of law, not only an advocate but a judge would 
here note seven apparent points of discrepancy, not perhaps 
inexplicable, but at any rate serious enough to demand very 
close scrutiny. (1) The nails are now of plastic form—if not 
miraculous, at least very far beyond anything that has ever 
been authenticated before or since; (2) the heads of the 
nails are on the inner side of the hands; (8) there is a seraph 
(4) on a cross ; and (5) few saw the side-wound before death, 
(6) but Elias did; yet (7) the Stigmata had been inflicted two 
years before St Francis’s death. 

The first point has already been dealt with fully enough 
for a necessarily brief study of this kind. The second is con- 
tradicted, I believe, by all, or nearly all, of the early paintings, 
which represent the black nail-heads on the outer side of the 
hands.? Thirdly, the seraph of Celano is in other, and per- 
haps earlier, traditions an angel, with no hint of the six wings 
characteristic of a seraph; nor, fourthly, is there any cross 
in those traditions The fifth, though not necessarily con- 
tradictory, yet seems to imply contradiction with the Tract 
on the Miracles, where the author, writing of the wounds in 


1 M. G. H., Vol. XXXII., pp. 75, 76; translated in Chap. III. of my 
From St Francis to Dante. 

* All these discrepancies are discussed thoroughly, though perhaps here 
and there with exaggerated emphasis, by Dr Merkt. 
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general, says: ‘“‘ Many brothers beheld this with us while 
the Saint was still alive” (638). Sixthly, if Elias did indeed 
see them before the death, it is a pity that he aid not bear this 
testimony explicitly in his letter; for, pace Dr Seton, that 
letter does not “ bear witness ” (636) to this assertion. And 
here comes the seventh and most serious discrepancy ; how 
can we reconcile Elias’s “‘ not long before” with Celano’s 
*“ two years before” ? How little the conservative advocates 
are satisfied with their own explanations here may be inferred 
from two facts—that Father Melchiorri in 1856, and Amoni in 
1880, took the liberty of tampering with Elias’s letter in 
order to remove the difficulty. They printed nam diu instead 
of non diu; but neither had any manuscript authority to 
show tor what, in default of such authority, must be called a 
most unwarrantable manipulation of evidence. Again, the 
two years theory leads to very forced explanations of the 
methods by which Francis succeeded in hiding his wounds so 
long, even (for instance) from the oculist who cauterised his 
temples, though Francis made the sign of the cross over the 
hot iron. Moreover, Cardinal Jacques de Vitry and the 
French chronicler Philippe Mousket say that the Stigmata 
appeared “ in morte,” “ asa mort ”’; and Roger of Wendover 
dates them a fortnight before his death. All three were con- 
temporaries ; and, though Wendover makes several manifest 
blunders in his brief account of St Francis, there is no reason 
to suspect any one of the three of any temptation to distort 
the truth here. Celano, on the other hand, wrote under the 
strongest temptations to exalt the miracle at every point. On 
Monte Alverna, two years before his death, Francis certainly 
had experienced some spiritual crisis ; and since then he had 
become more rapt and enthusiastic, more strange even to his 
intimates. He had had a vision, of which he sometimes gave 
vague hints. Nothing was more natural than that his friends 
should now look backwards, and should feel, like the disciples 
at Emmaus, that nothing but spiritual blindness had hidden 
the true significance of a hundred little signs which now, in 
the Five Wounds, found their explanation and their fulfil- 
ment. This vision must have been an angel—nay, a seraph 
with six wings—nay, Christ Himself on the mystic cross, 
darting contagious rays of spiritual flame from hands and feet 
and side to hands and feet and side. The creative genius of 
the mass-mind is shown nowhere more plainly than in all 
standard collections of medieval miracles. Those who nowa- 
days are most convinced that history cannot safely go beyond 
Elias’s evidence will at the same time feel most strongly that 
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it was almost impossible for the Italian imagination in 1226 
not to pass a long way farther. 

And here, I think, we may find the explanation of a docu- 
ment more important in many ways than Celano’s Lives. 
The authenticity of the Cartula of Brother Leo seems to be 
established. On that scrap of parchment Leo, who was one 
of the Saint’s closest intimates in those Alverna days, records 
definitely that ‘‘ the hand of the Lord was upon him ” two 
years before his death; then and there he had “ the vision 
and the converse with the seraph and the impression of the 
marks of Christ in his body.” But the date of that writing 
is vague, for Leo lived till 1271—forty-seven years after that 
Alverna day. It is quite possible that this is the last witness 
of a very old man; in any case, it is improbable that it was 
written before Celano’s Life and the Canonisation in 1228 ; 
while it very probably came even after the papal bulls of 
1237. In that case Leo also was under very strong and 
subtle influences which cannot be ignored in any historical 
study of his evidence. It was now a party question : on one 
side, the Master’s glory and the honour of the Order; on the 
other, cavilling rivals and a strong current of doubt or denial, 
not only among the public, but even here and there among 
Franciscans: there was much heat on both sides. More- 
over, there is much verisimilitude in the stories which repre- 
sent the intimates as having become aware, in those Alverna 
days, of sores on St Francis’s body which, when the revelation 
of 1226 came, Leo’s memory could now interpret almost in 
the terms of Celano’s description. It is notorious how easily 
even the best memory, over a course of years, can glide from 
a small thing actually observed to an incomparably more 
important inference, and can thenceforth retain the two as 
one single impression.1_ Moreover, though there is no doubt 
that the Cartula and Leo’s two other testimonies (one 
recorded at second hand by Salimbene, and the other at third 
hand by Eccleston) do imply his subjective belief in the mira- 
culous impression of the Stigmata, yet none of his three testi- 
monies (nor, again, that of Boniface) strengthens our objec- 
tive evidence ; they take us no further than the Natural Stig- 
mata. Leo says nothing about the plastic nails; and his 
words to Salimbene, in their natural implication, rather con- 
tradict than corroborate both this point and Dr Seton’s con- 
tention that Leo “ may have been an actual eye-witness of the 

1 Compare Professor F. C. Burkitt’s explanation of a similar testimony, 


probably from Brother Leo’s mouth, as to the Voice from Heaven at Rieti, 
(Miscellanea Fr Ehrle, Vol. III., 1924, pp. 20 ff.) 
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Stigmatisation ”’ (637). Salimbene writes: ‘‘ For, as I was told 
by Brother Leo, his companion, who was present when he was 
washed for burial, being dead he looked like unto one crucified 
taken down from the cross” (italics mine). So also with 
Brother Boniface’s evidence, given at the command of the 
Minister-General in order to put an end to the denial of the 
reality of the Stigmata by certain of the younger friars as 
late as 1254, twenty-six years after Celano’s official canonisa- 
tion story had been published abroad, and seventeen years 
after Gregory’s three solemn assurances to Christendom ! 
Thus, of all the nine witnesses produced by Dr Seton, there 
is not one who tells us that his own eyes have seen the plastic 
nail-heads and nail-points. These strange phenomena rest 
upon the testimony of (1) Celano, (2) the Treatise of Miracles 
(uncertain in its authorship, and almost certainly a second- 
hand compilation), (3) the Three Companions (still more 
certainly a miscellaneous compilation), and (4) Bonaventura 
(of whom we know for certain that he never saw the wounds). 
On the other hand, those who claim to testify as eye-witnesses, 
with all their passionate assertion of a great miracle, speak 
merely of ‘* those sacred wounds,” “* the wounds as of a man 
crucified,” and so on. I do not see how Dr Seton himself 
could have failed to notice this if he had kept clearly in his mind 
the necessary distinction between the three or more separate 
ideas which may lurk under that single word Stigmatisation. 
It seems, therefore, that we have no adequate historical 
evidence to carry us even from the Natural Wounds to the 
supremely Marvellous. There is sure testimony for the 
marks; farther than this, there is very strong evidence for a 
most remarkable case of auto-suggestion—though it does seem 
possible also to explain the only certainly-attested phenomena 
by more ordinary causes. When Dr Seton pours scorn upon 
‘the critics’ for contradicting each other here (641), the 
contradiction is entirely his own; for here again he uses the 
word Stigmatisation, within the same brief sentence, once in 
the natural and the next time in the marvellous or miraculous 
sense, and his whole argument rests upon the inconsistency 
which he himself has thus imported. Nor is he correct, so 
far as I know, in asserting that any critics exist who start 
from the assumption that even miraculous stigmatisation is 
“inherently impossible.” Certainly the present article is 


1 Merkt, pp. 65 ff. I had come independently to similar conclusions, 
expressed on pp. 53, 178 of my From St Francis to Dante. But I must 
apologise for having argued in that place as if Elias had written nigredinem 
ferri, though I printed correctly on p. 177 clavorum nigredinem. 
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based upon no such assumption; nor can it be traced, I 
think, in Hase, the first of serious critics here, whose work 
inspired both Renan and Merkt. We only feel that historical 
assertions must be made upon historical evidence; that the 
more marvellous the assertion, the more convincing should 
the evidence be; and that, in this case, the evidence ceases 
to be convincing beyond the possibility (or, as I have per- 
sonally confessed, the very strong probability) of auto- 
suggestion. Nor is this to lay unfair stress upon the argu- 
mentum a silentio. It may possibly be true that, given the 
circumstances and the ideas of 1224, we could not expect 
these events to have left a more definite train of evidence 
than they have done; though for myself I do not believe 
this, and could give reasons for my conviction that the men 
who urge it are in fact thinking more anachronistically than 
those ‘critics’? in whom they accuse ignorance of medizval 
mentality. But, granted that they are right, the difficulty 
still gives pause to impartial historical students. For, 
though it is true that we must not argue the negative too 
confidently from silence, yet still less may we take it easily 
for granted that silence gives consent. If an alleged transfer 
of land in Timbuctoo were being tried in a London court, it 
might well be inherently impossible to produce the necessary 
native witnesses and native documents; and yet, in default 
of such evidence, the court could not possibly decide in the 
claimant’s favour. If it be indeed absurd to demand really 
convincing evidence, over these 700 years, from the Italy of 
1224, then it cannot be reasonable to blame those who, in 
default of such necessary evidence, decline to accept an 
unprecedented marvel or a miracle. Any theory, until it 
can produce sufficient evidence, must remain a questionable 
theory; no ingenuity can conjure more certainty into 
history than the actual historical documents afford. After 
all, “the critics’? are ready to accept better evidence if 
better can be produced, even at the risk of being taunted for 
having changed their minds, or for finding themselves some- 
how in contradiction with the great Renan. And, mean- 
while, they are hardened in their refusal to go beyond what 
seems to them the legitimate evidence by the confusion of 
thought which they seem to find in every champion of the 
Stigmata in the miraculous sense, or even in the sense of 
something far more marvellous than any other well-attested 


case of auto-suggestion. 
G. G. COULTON. 
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“A BURNING BUSH”: 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
WILLIAM COWPER AND JOHN NEWTON. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


It was John Newton who employed the above phrase, and 
it was his friend William Cowper to whom he applied it. 

A letter from Newton to Hannah More is quoted in 
various Memoirs, both of the Preacher and the Poet, a letter 
which was written shortly after Cowper’s death on April 24, 
1800 :— 


** My most dear and intimate friend, William Cowper, 
has obtained a release from all his distresses. I preached 
a funeral sermon for him on the 11th instant from 
Eccl. ii. 2, 3. Why was he, who both by talents and 
disposition, seemed qualified, if it were possible, to 
reform the age in which he lived, harassed by distresses 
and despair, so that the bush which Moses saw all in 
flames was a fit emblem of his case ? ” 


A search through the printed volumes of Newton’s 
sermons in the Bodleian library reveals no trace of this 
sermon, but if any readers of the several Memoirs in which 
the letter appears ever took the trouble to turn up the text, 
they must surely have wondered how the preacher managed 
to make it fit the case of the man who lived out his days 
** harassed by distresses and despair.” “I said of Laughter, 
It is mad, and of Mirth, What doeth it? I sought in mine 
heart to give myself unto wine, yet acquainting mine heart 
with Wisdom ; and to lay hold on folly till I might see what 
was that good for the sons of men, which they should do 
under the heavens all the days of their life.” 

Laughter, mirth, wine and folly, were all alike far removed 
303 
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from Cowper—the man who regarded himself as doomed to 
eternal punishment, the poet who sang the praises of 


‘“. . . intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, know,” 


and who constituted himself the laureate of 


“ The cup that cheers but not inebriates.” 


The key to the puzzle is found in a little MS. book which 
has lain untouched for many years in the corner of a private 
library. This book belonged to successive members of the 
Jowett family, and in the year 1800 it was in the possession 
of Hannah Jowett, daughter of John Jowett, of Newington, 
Surrey, and first cousin of Benjamin Jowett, father of the 
Master of Balliol. Her uncle, Henry Jowett, was Vicar of 
Little Dunham, and therefore a near neighbour of Cowper’s 
after he left Olney for Norfolk; but her father’s friendship 
with Newton began earlier, for it dated from the time that 
he became Vicar of St Mary Woolnoth. 

That the austere divine should condescend to any playful- 
ness with regard to his sacred calling seems almost incredible, 
but in September 1779 he writes to his friend the Rev. J. 
Bull: “ 1 am about to form a connection for life with one 
Mary Woolnoth, a reputed London saint in Lombard Street.” 

It was here that the funeral sermon was preached, and 
Hannah Jowett apparently went to hear it, for she inscribed 
full notes of it in her MS. book, and incidentally clears up 
the question of the text: Newton’s handwriting must have 
been indistinct—on this occasion, at any rate—for Hannah gives 
the text, not as Eccl. ii. 2, 3; but as Exod. iii. 2, 3, thereby 
explaining the allusion to the burning bush: “ And the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of the bush: and he looked, and, behold, the bush was \ 
burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will turn aside and see this great sight why the 
bush is not consumed.” i: 

In his letter to Hannah More, Newton no doubt used the é 
contraction Exod. Exod. iii. 2, 8, was mistaken for Eccl. ii. 
2, 3, and the mistake, once made, was passed on from one 
biographer to another. 

The relations between Newton and Cowper have been a 
subject of much discussion, and it is interesting to read these 
first-hand notes of the funeral sermon preached by the man 
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who was thought by many to have had a baleful effect upon 
the poet’s morbid temperament. Hannah heads it :— 




































“* Mr Newton’s Account of Mr Cowper in a Funeral 
Sermon, May 1800. 


** Exodus, iii. 2, 8. ‘ And behold the bush burned 
with fire and the bush was not consumed.’ The Lord 
has given me many friends, but with none have I had 
so great an intimacy as with my dear friend, Mr Cowper ; 
but he is gone. I was glad when I heard it. I know of 
no text in the whole book of God’s Word more suited 
to the case of my dear friend than that I have read. 
He was indeed a Bush in flames for 27 years, but he was 
not consumed. And why ? because the Lord was there. 
. I think it is probable there is hardly a person in this 
P church who ever saw him, yet there is few but know 
him in his writings. I can think of no motto more 
suitable than that of the Apostle—‘as unknown and yet 
, well known,’ particularly in his Poems’ 2nd volume, 
called the Task, by which he being dead yet speaketh ; 
speaks to the glory of God and the good of mankind, and 
which I think will not be forgotten as long as the English 
language is current. Mr Cowper was afflicted with 
what is called a nervous complaint to such a degree as 
might justly be called Insanity. He had an attack very 
early in life which did not continue long; he was after- 
wards at the Temple, being designed for the Law. He 
became acquainted with Mr Colman and Lord Thurlow 
and a Mr V. he assisted them in writing a book called 
the Connisseuer. [There is a confusion here. The 
Connoisseur was not a book, but a weekly paper, after 
the style of the Tatler. Cowper was acquainted with 
Lord Thurlow, but the editors of the Connoisseur were 
the two young wits, George Colman and Bonnel Thorn- 
ton ; Cowper contributed several essays to the paper. 
These mistakes were probably made by the reporter and 
not by the preacher.| These four men were very gay 
r and men of great abilities, but the Lord had designs of 
: mercy towards my friend. One night he had a remark- 
able dream or Vision; he thought a very beautiful 
little boy came and looked on him while he was asleep ; 
when he awoke he felt his mind much affected by his 
dream, but as he was sitting at his breakfast the Lord 
shone in upon his soul and so enlightened his under- 
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standing and gave such a clear view of the Gospel and 
his interest in it, without his ever reading it or hearing 
a Gospel sermon, that for seven years afterwards I never 
in all my life saw a man walk—I won’t say so honourably, 
but so closely with God, and always set the Lord before 
him in all he did. I believe during that time we were 
not seven hours without being together. The last 
sermon he ever heard preached was on New Year’s Day, 
1773. He drank tea with me in the afternoon. The 
next morning a violent storm overtook him which 
caused a very great shyness; I used to visit him often, 
but no argument could prevail with him to come and 
see me. He used to point with his finger to the church 
and say—You know the comfort I have had there and 
how I have seen the glory of the Lord in His House, and 
until I can go there, [ll not go anywhere else. But 
after some time this shyness wore off. I remember one 
time we were walking together in a very deep snow; the 
weather was remarkably severe. He desired me to stop 
and I observed the sweat drop from his face, occasioned 
by the agony of his mind; he said he knew the Lord 
was a Sovereign and had a right to do with him what He 
pleased, and that if he knew that by holding out a finger 
he could remove what he then felt, he would not do it 
unless he knew that it were the will of God. He has 
often said he thought the Lord had not a child who 
loved Him with a more simple heart than he did. 

“ The first temptation the enemy assaulted him with 
was to offer himself as Abraham his son; he verily 
thought he ought to do it. We were obliged to watch 
with him day and night, and my dear wife, and Mrs 
Unwin with whom he lived, left him not an hour for 
seven years. He was also tempted to think butcher’s 
meat was human flesh, therefore would not take it; we 
found it very difficult to provide any sustenance he 
would take. He had various temptations which it 
would be very improper for me to mention in this place. 
I was at that time obliged to leave Olney ; but the Lord 
did not leave him without friends, but provided him 
with persons of abilities and respect who did that for 
Love which no money could have procured. I don’t 
know a person upon earth I could consult so much to my 
satisfaction as Mr Cowper; he could give comfort 
though he could not receive any himself. He was not 
only a comfort to me, but a blessing to the affectionate 
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poor people among whom I then lived; he used fre- 
quently to visit them and pray with them. I had the 
honour to be placed over a set of poor plain people, 
chiefly lacemakers; their great confinement caused in 
them great depression of spirits; they used to say— 
O Sir, even if I was right, sure I could not feel so. But 
they well knew Mr Cowper, they knew he was right and 
from him they could take comfort. 

“I have had hopes the Lord would remove his 
malady a little time before his death, but it continued. 
The last twelve hours of his life he did not speak nor 
seem to take notice of anything, but lay in a state of 
apparent insensibility ; but I seem to think that while 
the curtains were taking down and the Tabernacle 
removing, glory broke in upon his soul. The Lord had 
set His seal upon him, and though he had not seen Him 
he had grace to love Him. He was one of those who came 
out of great tribulation, he suffered much here for 27 
years, but Eternity is long enough to make amends for 
all, for what is all he endured in this life when com- 
pared with that which remaineth for the children of 
God.” 


The notes of the sermon end here; there are some 
marked lapses of good taste in it, for the poet’s distressing 
hallucinations might certainly have been allowed to go down 
into the grave with him; but, though they adorn the tale, 
they were not used to point a moral, as far as this record 
goes. There is, however, a rather complacent passage in 
Newton’s letter to Hannah More which may well have been 
the peroration of the sermon of which he writes to her. After 
alluding to Cowper’s mental distresses, he says : 
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‘“* We may not enquire presumptuously of the Lord’s 
dealings, yet I think we may draw some lessons from his 
sufferings. I wish to learn from them thankfulness for 
my health, peace, comforts, abilities and usefulness. 
May it remind me likewise of the precarious tenure by 
! which we hold all our desirables ; a slight alteration in 
the nervous system may make us a burden and a terror 
to ourselves and our friends.” 


That, in spite of his affection for Cowper, he regarded him 
both as a burden and a terror is shown by the letter that he 
wrote to a friend in 1774, when Cowper turned suddenly 
against Mrs Unwin and betook himself to Olney Vicarage : 
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““Mr Cowper’s long stay at the Vicarage in his 
present uncomfortable state has been upon many 
accounts inconvenient and trying. His choice of being 
here was quite unexpected and his continuance is 
unavoidable, unless he was to be removed by force. 
Mrs Unwin has often tried to persuade him to return 
to their own house, but he cannot bear to hear of it. 
He sometimes begs and weeps, and pleads to stay with 
such earnestness that it must be submitted to. I make 
myself easy by reflecting that the Lord’s hand is con- 
cerned and I am hoping weekly for his deliverance. 
His health is better, he works almost incessantly in the 
garden, and while employed is tolerably easy; but as 
soon as he leaves off he is instantly swallowed up by the 
most gloomy apprehensions. . . . The Lord has num- 
bered the days in which I am to wait upon him in this 
dark valley and He has given me such a love to him 
both as a believer and a friend that I am not weary ; 
but to be sure his deliverance would be to me one of 
the greatest blessings my thoughts could conceive.” 


Newton can hardly be blamed for this feeling: the visit 
lasted fur seventeen months, and it was not until sixteen 
months had passed that Cowper was seen to smile— he 
smiled to-day while he fed the chickens ” ; and when Newton 
wrote to his friend a few days later with the news that Cowper 
and Mrs Unwin, who had followed to nurse him, were gone 
at last, he adds this confession : “* Upon the whole I have not 
been weary of my cross. Besides the submission I owe the 
Lord I think I can hardly do or suffer too much for such a 
friend. Yet sometimes my heart has been impatient and 
rebellious.” 

But though Newton cannot be blamed for looking upon 
the unfortunate poet as a burden, and even as a terror, there 
can be no doubt that he was to some extent responsible for 
his mental state. Lady Hesketh, Cowper’s cousin and his 
wise and affectionate friend, evidently thought the Vicar of 
Olney injudicious, to say the least. 


‘* Mr Newton is an excellent man, I make no doubt,”’ 
she writes to her sister, “‘ and a strong-minded man like 
himself might have been of great use; but to such a 
mind—such a tender mind—and to such a wounded, yet 
lively imagination, as our cousin’s, I am persuaded that 
eternal praying and preaching were too much; nor 
could it, I think, be otherwise. One only proof of this 
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I will give you, which our cousin mentioned a few days 
ago in casual conversation. The case was this: he was 
mentioning that for one or two summers he had found 
himself under the necessity of taking his walk in the 
middle of the day, which he thought had done him a lot 
of harm, ‘ but,’ continued he, ‘I could not help it, for 
it was when Mr Newton was here and we made it a rule 
to pass four days in the week together. We dined at 
one and it was Mr Newton’s rule for tea to be on the 
table at four o’clock and at six we broke up.’ ‘ Well 
then,’ said I, ‘if you had your time to yourself after six, 
you would have good time for an evening walk, I should 
have thought.’ ‘No,’ said he; ‘after six we had 
service or lecture, or something of that kind, which 
lasted till supper.’ I made no reply, but could not, and 
cannot help thinking, they might have made a better 
use of a fine summer’s evening than by shutting them- 
selves up to make long prayers.” 


Lady Hesketh’s enlightened common-sense was the best 
of medicines for the poet, who says of himself 


‘‘T was a stricken deer that left the herd.” 


But though Newton had left Olney, he still aspired to act as 
conscience-keeper to his friend. Lady Hesketh was a woman 
of means—she had a title, she had lived in the great world ; 
she was, therefore, an unfit companion for one who was, 
in spite of his hallucinations, a child of God. The good 
gossips of the village wrote to tell their former pastor that 
she constantly called for her cousin in her carriage and took 
him with her to the great houses in the neighbourhood, 
where, no doubt, they engaged in the most reprehensible 
dissipations. Without stopping to investigate, Newton took 
the charge as proven, and sent off a stern remonstrance to 
his unfortunate friend. Cowper’s answer shows that, clouded 
as his mind might be, he was able to state his case with 
calmness and dignity :— 
“* Sept. 30, 1786. 

** Your letter to Mrs Unwin concerning our conduct, 
and the offence taken at it in our neighbourhood, gave 
us both a great deal of concern and she is still deeply 
affected by it. Of this you may assure yourself, that 
if our friends in London have been grieved, they have 
been-misinformed ; which is the more probable because 

the bearers of intelligence hence to London are not always 
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very scrupulous concerning the truth of their reports ; 
and that if any of our serious neighbours have been 
astonished, they have been so without the smallest real 
occasion. . . . They often see us get into Lady Hesketh’s 
carriage and rather uncharitably suppose that it always 
carries us into a scene of dissipation, which in fact it 
never does. We visit, indeed, at Mr Throckmorton’s 
and at Gayhurst—rarely at Gayhurst, because of the 
greater distance; more frequently, though not very 
frequently, at Weston, both because it is nearer and 
because our business in the house that is making ready 
for us often calls us that way. The rest of our journeys 
are to Beaujeat turnpike and back again ; or perhaps to 
the cabinet-makers at Newport. As Othello says 


‘ The very butt and forehead of th’ offence 
Hath this, no more.’ 


If there has been no direct good there has been no harm, 
and pleasant company affords relief from melancholy 
seclusion.” 


The letter concludes with a passage that is deeply moving 
both on account of the forgiving spirit that it shows and of 
the depth of despair that it cannot hide : 


“We place all the uneasiness you have felt for us 
upon the subject, to the account of that cordial friend- 
ship of which you have long given us proof. But you 
may be assured that notwithstanding all rumours to 
the contrary, we are exactly what we were when you 
saw us last—I, miserable on account of God’s departure 
from me, which I believe to be final, and she, seeking His 
return to me in the path of duty and by continual 
prayer.” 


That this assurance was no mere figure of speech is shown 
by the fact that the letter was shortly followed by another 
in which he spoke of the progress of the new house and said 
that its doors would always be open to Mr and Mrs Newton: 
‘““More welcome than you have been you cannot be, but 
better accommodated you may and will be.” 

It is evident that Cowper, like many of those who dwell 
on the borderland between sanity and insanity, was possessed 
of great shrewdness and discrimination ; he loved and revered 
his strong-minded friend, but he was quite alive to his foibles. 
The letter that he wrote about his card-table is characterised 
by as delicate a humour as Charles Lamb’s, but at the same 
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time it shows that he has in mind the fact that his neighbours 
were capable of firing off communications to Newton with 
the sad intelligence that he and Mrs Unwin spent their whole 
evenings in high play : 





“You will wonder, no doubt, when I tell you that 

I write upon a card-table, and be still more surprised 
when I add that we breakfast, dine and sup upon a 

card-table. In short, it serves all purposes except the 
one for which it was originally designed. The solution 
of this mystery shall follow, lest it should run in your 
head at a wrong time, and should puzzle you, perhaps 
when you are on the point of ascending your pulpit. 
The round table that we formerly had in use was unequal 
to the pressure of my superincumbent breast and elbows ; 
when I wrote upon it, it creaked and tilted and by a 
variety of inconvenient tricks disturbed the process. 
The fly-table was too slight and small; the square 
dinner-table too heavy and large, occupying when its 
leaves were spread almost the whole parlour. And the 
sideboard-table, having its status at too great a distance 
from the fire and not being easily shifted out of its place 
and into it again by reason of its size, was equally unfit 
for my purpose. The card-table, therefore, which has 
for sixteen years been banished as mere lumber; the 
card-table, which is covered with green baize and is 
therefore preferable to any other which has a slippery 
surface; the card-table that stands firm and never 
totters, is advanced to the honour of assisting me on my 
scribbling occasions.” 


It is more than probable that Newton regarded this letter 
as frivolous; but Lady Hesketh never failed to show that 
she welcomed every sign of a more cheerful frame of mind : 
“I thank you for the snip of cloth commonly called a 
pattern,” he writes to her in December 1787; “ at present, 
I have two coats and but one back. If at any time hereafter 
I should find myself possessed of fewer coats or more backs, 
it will be of use to me.” 

A later letter, had it unfortunately been seen by the 
gossips, would certainly have caused heads to shake and 
tongues to wag: ‘“‘ Received from my master, on account 
current with Lady Hesketh, the sum of 1 kiss on my forehead. 
Witness my paw. Beau + his mark.” 

These light-hearted effusions are akin to John Gilpin, 
An adjudged Case not to be found in any of the Books, etc., and 
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it is strange to read them side by side with such a tragic 
hymn as “Oh! for a closer walk with God,” or his last poem, 
The Castaway, which embodies the despair of a shipwrecked 
soul. If he had never known relief from mental gloom and 
misery, his friends might have loved him, but they could not 
have taken that delight in his society which is so plainly 
apparent. Mrs Unwin would gladly have married him if it 
had been considered advisable for him; Lady Austen fell 
deeply in love with him, and, as he describes with a touch of 
sly humour, could not be kept away by floods—‘ as soon as 
the water has become fordable by an ass, she has mounted 
one and visited us.”’ It was to her prompting that the world 
owed the Task and John Gilpin ; but Cowper saw that her 
presence made his loved Mary uneasy, and Lady Austen 
received a “‘ very tender yet resolute letter ’’ which banished 
her to Bristol, where she found consolation in a marriage 
with M. de Tardiff. 

Lady Hesketh was his wise and devoted friend, and, 
since she apparently had no desire for any nearer tie, there 
was an excellent understanding between her and Mrs Unwin. 
Lady Hesketh writes to her sister: ‘‘ Mrs Unwin does seem, 
in real truth, to have no will left on earth but for his good, 
and literally no will but his. How she has supported herself 
as she has done in the constant attendance, day and night, 
which she has gone through for the last thirteen years, is to 
me I confess incredible.” 

But the more closely his life is studied the more evident 
it becomes that, with the exception of Lady Hesketh, all 
Cowper’s friends wished to be first with him—a not infrequent 
experience when an attractive personality is in question, but 
one which is distinctly inconvenient. The publication of the 
Task furnishes a marked illustration of this. Newton was 
then (1784) living in London, within a stone’s throw of the 
principal publishers’ offices; but Cowper told him nothing 
of the proposed volume, and requested Mrs Unwin’s son to 
make the necessary arrangements. Newton was much morti- 
fied by this, and Cowper writes to Mr Unwin: “ The moment 
Mr Newton knew what I had concealed from him and that 
you were my authorship’s go-between with Johnson on this 
occasion, he sent me—a most friendly letter indeed—but one 
in every line of which I could hear the soft murmur of some- 
thing like mortification that could not be entirely sup- 
pressed.” 

He goes on to say that Newton asked to see the proofs 
as they were printed, that he had refused, on the ground that 
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the book must be judged as a whole, and that Newton replied 
with “a fretful and peevish letter. If he says more on this 
subject I shall speak freely and perhaps please him less than 
I have done already.” 

Envy, jealousy, stern repression of innocent recreation— 
no environment could have been more undesirable for a 
nature like Cowper’s, beset with morbid tendencies. That 
Newton loved him sincerely there can be no doubt, but, 
since his hitherto unreported funeral sermon reveals that he 
held his friend’s infirmities up to public gaze, it is clear that 
he lacked that instinctive delicacy of feeling which charac- 
terised Lady Hesketh and Mrs Unwin. He was a friend 
somewhat after the fashion of Antonio Ranieri, who in his 
Sette Anni di Sodalizio exposed Leopardi’s woes and miseries 
to the world. “I will turn aside and see this great sight,” 
were the words of Moses when he beheld the burning bush : 
Newton not only gazed upon it himself, but called upon 
others to come and gaze with him. 

The report of the sermon is not followed by any expression 
of opinion with regard to it. The circle in which the Jowetts 
moved was one in which introspection was looked upon as a 
profitable exercise, and that member of it was most esteemed 
who had the most harrowing spiritual conflicts to relate. 
Venn, Pratt, and Newton are all names that occur in Hannah 
Jowett’s account of her father’s illness and death in 1800, 
and a visit from the last named was evidently considered an 
inestimable privilege by the sick man and his family. That 
Cowper shared Newton’s opinions and reverenced his teaching 
we know, but there are passages in his writings which show 
that he realised that the unsearchable ways of God cannot 
be mapped and measured by even the most intelligent of His 
creatures. 

‘What a glorious surprise it must be to find himself 
released from all his chains in a moment !”’ wrote Newton to 
Hannah More. Fear and melancholy were the chains that 
he had in mind, but who can help feeling that the release 
from continual exhortation and repression must have been 
equally blissful to the man whose supersensitive nature set 
him at the mercy of his friends ? 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 
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A LAYMAN’S SECOND PLEA FOR THE 
SEPARATION OF THE CREEDS FROM 
WORSHIP. 


H. A. GARNETT. 


In the HipBert JourNnaL for July 1906 I ventured, as a 
layman of the Church of England, to make a plain plea for 
the separation of the Creeds from worship. It met with but 
little recognition at the time. I received two or three 
approving letters from people unknown to me, and not one 
of disapproval. The few Press comments that came to my 
notice were of a non-committal nature, requiring no supple- 
mentary effort on my part to vindicate or to further establish 
my position. Apparently the article missed fire. 

A second attempt, therefore, seems somewhat venture- 
some, and I should not repeat the effort if there were not 
grounds for thinking there may be something in my stand- 
point that will appeal to a larger number of Churchmen now 
than twenty years ago, and also if I did not cherish the hope 
that I may be pointing to a pathway out of a position which 
is becoming increasingly critical and difficult for our Church 
leaders to maintain. 

I wish to write as one who thinks that our conception of 
God should be an ever-advancing one, and that our worship 
of Him should be that of humble, lowly children, conscious 
of our common failures and needs and, in that consciousness, 
making no claims to individual or collective attainments 
which so often lead to harmful estrangements. I think it is 
essential that we should avoid in our worship everything 
that tends to individual or corporate self-assertiveness. We 
worship God rightly when, in widely varied ways, we give 
expression to our love of and longing after Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness. We worship Him wrongly and divert the true 


current of spiritual communion with Him when we use these 
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ways to symbolise and express our particular theology and 
Church system. 

My plea in 1906 was mainly based upon the deep ethical 
and religious significance of the simple statement “‘ I believe 
in God.” Experience during the intervening years has only 
served to strengthen the views I then submitted, and has 
brought me to the further point of thinking that a satis- 
factory solution to a growing problem, causing restlessness 
amongst many earnest thinkers in our Church, will only be 
found along the lines of a general consideration by all parties 
of the true Christian import of this simple statement. In a 
series of articles upon the Nicene Creed written some years 
ago for the Modern Churchman Professor Percy Gardner 
makes the following statement 1 :— 


“When a man affirms that he believes in God he 
declares a loyalty and an obligation. He acknowledges 
a relation between his spirit and God, and declares that 
he recognises a duty to do the will of God in the world. 
And when a man declares that he believes in Jesus 
Christ and accepts Him for Lord, he does not merely 
say that he recognises the fact that Jesus lived upon 
earth and worked there for the good ‘of mankind, but he 
takes up a relation of obedience and love to Christ. . . .” 


Now I think few readers will disagree with me in stating 
that a declaration in words alone of loyalty to God is not 
enough. It is, indeed, worthless if it has not been supported 
by consistent declaration in the form of obedient action. 
The acknowledgment in words alone of a relation between 
one’s spirit and God is worthless unless one is satisfied that 
one’s heart has been “in all things directed and ruled by God’s 
Holy Spirit.” 

The recognition in words alone of a duty to do the will 
of God in the world is worthless if it has not been supported 
by recognition in the form of active doing. Finally, “ taking 
up ” in words alone “a relation of obedience and love to 
Christ ’’ is worthless if not based upon earnest and sustained 
effort to serve and to follow Christ. If, therefore, we are to 
give a true and worshipping value to the unqualified and 
solemn declaration “‘I believe in God... and in Jesus 
Christ,” are we not compelled to treat it as equivalent to 
affirming ‘“‘ I am one in spirit with God; I am loyal, obedient, 
and loving to Him, and to Jesus Christ ” ? 


1 November 1911. 
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Who will dare to make this tremendous affirmation in 
the Temple of Worship ? 

I am concentrating attention upon the simple declaration 
of belief in God and Christ, because the moral significance 
of the opening clauses of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds is 
strangely overlooked in discussion by all sections of the 
Church—Anglo-Catholic, Protestant, Broad, and Modernist. 

Within the last-named section there are a small but 
growing number of members who are coming to the conclusion 
that it would be better to do away with the recital of the 
Creeds in our Services, but not for reasons which I am trying 
to set forth. 

It is mainly because they have ceased to express the 
doctrinal and intellectual convictions of these members that 
an inclination to revolt against such recital is arising. Doubts 
and actual disbelief mingle around the clauses relating to the 
Virgin Birth, descent into hell, ascent into heaven, resurrec- 
tion of the body, and other statements ; and the consciences 
of many sincere seekers after truth are ceasing to be set at 
rest by the liberty of interpretation openly or tacitly allowed 
by Church authorities. I think the fact itself that these 
clauses give rise to much controversy of an unpleasing nature, 
and are a stumbling-block to many able and ardent aspirants 
after the ministry, is a good reason for asking that the 
recital of the Creeds should not have a place in our worship 
of God. But this would not appeal to the present great 
majority of men and women who are satisfied with the for- 
mule laid down by the early Councils, and who think that to 
tamper with them in the interests of a comparatively few 
unrestrained and undisciplined, even though truth-loving, 
children would be to gravely imperil the very existence of 
the Church and to break with tradition. 

I think, therefore, there is no present hope of getting a 
withdrawal of the Creeds from worship on doctrinal grounds. 
We must find all-embracing ground for our plea, and I think 
it is here at hand in the first few lines of the Creeds affirming 
unqualified belief—individual or corporate, it does not 
matter—in God and in Jesus Christ. From the absence of 
any dispute over this simple affirmation it may be fairly 
implied that no objection to its oft-repeated recital exists, 
even in the minds of those who protest against other clauses 
in the Creeds. We have, apparently, a basis of complete 
unity in the passage “I believe in God . . . and in Jesus 
Christ.” Controversy and strife begin with and will never 
cease over the context to this statement. Let us, then, for 
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our purpose eliminate from consideration the argumentative 
doctrinal and divisive elements in the Creeds and then ask 
if it would not be possible to come to some agreement 
amongst the leaders of religion in our own and other Christian 
Churches upon the meaning for everyday life of belief in 
God and Christ. Would it be worth while to hold a great 
Church Council for the purpose of deciding whether ‘“‘ belief 
in” is the same thing as “ belief about ’”’ God and Christ ; 
whether it has the moral significance which Professor Percy 
Gardner states that it has; whether it means hard and con- 
sistent effort to do the will of God and to follow after Christ 
to the best of one’s ability and in the light of the principles 
He laid down ? 

I do not think that many sittings of such a Council would 
be required in order to arrive at a common decision and frame 
a manifesto that would be intelligible to all, and would become 
in due time a document of historic and traditional value as 
great and important as the Creed of Nicea. I think the 
results of such a Council would have a great bearing for good 
upon our whole Church outlook. In regard to our worship, 
I think we should come to the conclusion that we ought not 
within a few brief moments to confess to a complete absence 
of moral health as well as to a complete belief in God. 

Having decided upon the meaning to be attached to 
belief in God and in Jesus Christ, and having drawn up 
and issued to the world a clear declaration embodying the 
result, the Council I am envisaging would be free, and would, 
I think, find it necessary, to discuss the meaning and value for 
worship of belief in the further facts and statements em- 
bodied in the Creeds. I express it as my own opinion, un- 
fortified by the knowledge necessary to support it, that the 
original framers of the Creeds attached a certain uniform 
meaning and value in their minds to the term “ believe ” ; 
and, if I may judge by what we are told took place in the 
Niczan Council Chamber, I should decide that they meant 
by the term nothing more than intellectual assent. I cannot 
think they had in their minds the Christ-meaning of the term 
when He used it. Is it not highly important that we should 
know whether we are to use it in the same sense that the 
early Fathers used it, and whether we are to give a uniform 
value to the term when we use it to confess our attitude to 
God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Catholick Church, and the 
resurrection of the body ? 

Pursuing my imaginings a little further, and assuming 
that the questions I have raised had been satisfactorily dealt 
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with by a specially elected body of spiritual leaders in the 
Church, and further that it were decided by them that the 
Creeds, inasmuch as they contained the essence of Christianity, 
were still to be retained in worship. Even then I do not think 
their work would be complete without considering the 
advisability of reciting the Creeds in the form of a prayer 
rather than in that of unqualified assertion. I would 
suggest that a special supplementary prayer is even necessary. 
We do, indeed, pray for a right belief in God when we pray 


“for the good estate of the Catholick Church; that it 
may be so guided and governed ... that all who 
profess and call themselves Christians may be led into 
the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in 
the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. . . .” 


But is it not equally essential that we should have a 
prayer embodying the deep aspiration to believe in the 
Trinitarian conception of God, the Virgin Birth, Christ’s 
descent into hell and ascent into heaven, the resurrection 
of the body, and other doctrinal statements? I confess to 
having never found help or controlling power in these 
doctrines on the many occasions in my life when I have been 
assailed by temptation to turn aside from following after 
Christ. They have not presented themselves to my mind 
at the time; they have had no recognisable functioning 
activity in the warnings, commands, and pleadings of con- 
science. 

This may be because my belief in these doctrines has “‘ no 
health ” in it, which, again, may be due to the fact that I 
have never been taught or encouraged by my Church to 
pray that I may “ hold the faith in the bond ” of the deepest 
conviction of heart and mind, that these doctrines lead into 
the way of truth and are sure guides to and safeguards of 
peace and righteousness of life. 

A prayer after this nature is surely necessary if the 
Creeds are deemed to be essential to the Christian life. 

In a paper read at the last Conference of modern Church- 
men at Oxford, defending Modernists against the charge of 
dishonesty, Professor Percy Gardner told us that the position 
of the Creeds came up for consideration by an Oxford 
Committee which has been formed in connection with the 
American Movement for Faith and Order. 


“The Committee was of opinion... that the 
Nicene Creed, at all events, ought to be retained in the 
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services of the Church; but that its repetition did not 
imply that every Churchman literally accepted every 
article of it.” 


From a further statement of Professor Gardner following 
this quotation it would seem that the articles in his mind, 
and in the minds of his fellow members of the Committee, 
calling forth this corporate expression of opinion were of 
the nature of doctrine and formule, in the interpretation of 
which “ there has always been room for wide differences,” 
and which demand a belief in the form only of an intellectual 
assent allowing for inward reservations. 

This is not satisfying to us, young and old, who desire 
to approach God in our services of worship in complete 
sincerity of utterance. In the short discussion at the Con- 
ference following Professor Gardner’s paper evidence was 
forthcoming which pointed plainly to the well-nigh unbearable 
strain that is being put upon the young enthusiast for 
Christianity looking forward to a life-service in the ministry. 
It was made clear to a sympathetic audience that one such 
aspirant felt in his heart that the liberty of interpretation 
extended to him by his examining authorities was not 
enough ; that if the words of his mouth and the meditation 
of his heart were to be acceptable in the sight of his Lord 
they must bear the closest possible relation to one another. 

I have referred to Professor Percy Gardner’s account of 
and comment upon an Oxford Committee’s consideration of 
the Creeds partly to emphasise my previously expressed 
view that the ground upon which the present plea is based is 
generally passed over, and partly to reiterate my opinion 
that the Credal affirmations of belief in God and in Christ 
are not in harmony with the deep truths they imply, and 
ought not, therefore, to have any place in our individual 
and corporate attempts to worship God in spirit and in truth. 

I think a united move towards the elimination of the 
Creeds from worship is only possible through the agency of 
a Council specially appointed to consider the implications 
involved in the “ believe in” statement. I have stated 
these in Professor Gardner’s own words. I venture to add 
to them by saying that a man definitely confessing, in wor- 
ship, to belief in God and in Christ makes a claim that should 
be based not only upon a steady, consistent, faithful life- 
effort to follow after Christ to the moment of his confession, 
but also upon a supreme self-confidence in his being able 
to continue “‘ following ”’ to the very end of “‘ the way.” 
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I place a value upon belief in God which demands, in the 
place of our Creeds, in worship a prayer-filled silence. 

I write this article fully realising the serious issues involved 
in the question of the separation of the Creeds from worship. 
The suggestion itself will be considered revolutionary by a 
vast majority of Church members. It will be thought that 
the step, if taken, would amount to a rending asunder of all 
that gave to our Church her distinctive character—a yielding 
up of her doctrines and traditions and a breaking of the 
chain of continuity. I realise that it would mean a true 
sacrifice accompanied by pain to all and bitter humiliation 
tonot afew. The step would undoubtedly be one of approach 
to the idea of worship held by the Free Churches, and in 
that respect would involve certain admissions which, though 
necessary, would be of a humbling nature. 

Would there not, however, be great compensations of far- 
reaching and untold value? The great religious need of the 
day is for unity and complete friendliness and worshipping 
intercourse between Christian Churches professing to serve 
the same God and to follow after the same Christ. The 
Church making a sacrifice that will open out the path in this 
direction will be preserving her continuity and building up 
her traditions in the best sense of the words. 

Continuity without change is impossible; and have we 
not to be on our guard against giving a dead and static 
signification to the term “ Preservation”? ? I think we need 
to examine carefully our affections for our Church. Have 
they a solid living basis? Are we not inclined to treat her 
as we treat an aged and revered parent-in whom we do our 
utmost to retard the process of decay, who must be kept in 
loving care, sheltered from the trials and troubles of life—too 
old to be disturbed by change ? 

The gravest danger to ourselves and to our Church lurks 
in the cultivation of sentiment after this nature. If as 
individuals we are to cultivate.the virtues of Christian 
heroism and adventure, may we not expect from the body 
of which we are members a great outflow of such virtues ? 
True following after Christ demands for the institution, as 
well as for the individual, sacrifice and losing of life. It 
does not demand the maintenance of an unchanging and 
unvarying identity, but rather a continuous effort to 
approach the ideal of a larger identity expressed in the term 
““ One Universal Church of Christ,’ having many branches, 
but each and all growing and functioning together in perfect 
health and accord. The great prayer of Christ for oneness— 
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“* that they all may be one ”—has its application for Christian 
Churches as well as for individuals, and the differences which 
keep us institutionally apart, in antagonism and cold, 
unsympathetic aloofness, should be examined with brave 
and searching earnestness, undeterred by historic and 
sectional sentiment in the light of that prayer. 

In the course of thinking out this, my second plea for the 
separation of the Creeds from worship, I have been forced to 
the conclusion that we must look to the things we are taught 
to pray for in order to discover the vital elements of a living 
Christian faith, and an examination of the beautiful prayers 
of our Church reveals a significant absence of prayer for 
belief in her particular Credal doctrines. I have therefore 
all the more confidence in suggesting that the question I have 
raised should be made one for consideration in the near 


future by those in authority. 
H. A. GARNETT. 


BoscomsBeE, Hants. 















TYRRELL ON “THE CHURCH.” 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


Waat is “ the Church’? No words are more freely or more 
loosely used. Christians of all denominations use them with 
reckless freedom, but as a rule I am at a loss to know what 
they mean by them. There was a time when “ the Church ” 
played a prominent part in the weekly sermonettes which 
have long been a feature of The Times. According to the 
writers (I take it that there were more than one), the Church 
does all kinds of wonderful and beautiful things. But in what 
capacity ? Is it as an institution or as a spiritual influence ? 
If as an institution, which of the many visible Churches are 
the writers thinking of ? Is each thinking of his own Church ? 
I doubt it. I doubt if anyone, outside the Church of Rome, 
would make such extravagant claims on behalf of his own 
institutional Church. Is the Church, then, which is extolled 
so highly a spiritual influence which is behind all visible 
Churches ? Would the more or less orthodox writers in The 
Times admit that it was that and no more than that? Again 
I doubt it. And I can only conclude that they have not 
thought the matter out. 

I have recently read, and re-read, Medievalism: A Reply 
to Cardinal Mercier, by the late Fr Tyrrell, S.J. It is an 
eloquent and masterly book, but one of the most pathetic 
that I have ever read. And it owes its pathos in part to its 
author being in two minds about “‘ the Church.” The ardour 
of his devotion to the Church of Christ as it ought to be, and 
as he has somehow or other persuaded himself (in spite of all 
evidence to the contrary) that it still is, is only equalled by 
the sternness of his condemnation of what the Jesuits and 
the Roman bureaucracy have made of it. The resultant 
conflict in his mind is tragic, in the fullest sense of the 
word. But I think the conflict would have been less acute if 


our author had asked himself the question which I shall 
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presently ask him—and ask myself: Was the Church which 
Christ founded—as he founded itt—an institution or an 
influence ? 

It is hard to make out what Tyrrell has in his mind when 
he speaks about the Church. He tells us that what “‘ makes 
a Catholic is belief in the historical Catholic community as 
the living outgrowth of the apostolic mission.”’ He adds that 
‘no one who has lost faith in the mission and destiny of the 
Roman Church and in the advantage of being identified with 
it is a Roman Catholic”’; and he goes on to say that “‘ to 
believe in the living historical Church is to believe that by 
its corporate life and labour it is slowly realizing the ideas 
and ends in whose service it was founded.”” What are those 
ideas and ends? ‘“ The Church’s divine commission is to 
teach and propagate a new life, a new love, a new hope, a 
new spirit.”” As a “ Modernist,’ Tyrrell believes this; and 
he ‘‘ believes in the Church as being alone, in the full sense, 
Christ’s Vicar upon earth, commissioned to teach what he 
taught and no more; and in the way that he taught it, and 
not otherwise; commissioned to be what he was, the revela- 
tion of a new life, the inspiration of a new hope, the communi- 
cation of a new strength.” He believes that the mission of 
the Church “is to the heart and not to the head, that the 
Gospel is primarily power and strength and inspiration for 
the will, that it convinces by ideals, not by ideas, by the reve- 
lation of a coming Kingdom and a new life set before the 
imaginative vision and kindling a fire of enthusiasm”; and 
he holds that “‘ this is the eternal and immutable value of 
the Christian revelation of which the Church, commissioned 
to transmit and spread the sacred fire, is the depository.”” He 
believes that ‘‘ Catholicism stands not merely for the leaven 
of the Gospel, but for all that has been, or is in process of 
being leavened by it ; not merely for the fire but for all that 
it has set burning. It is within the Church where the experi- 
ences of so many peoples and so many centuries are united 
and compressed and forced into harmony, that the Gospel- 
spirit seeks experimentally to embody itself in the best form 
of external religious institution. Catholicism is neither the 
unchanging spirit nor the growing organisation, but the two 
together.”” He believes that “within the sphere of her 
authorised teaching the Church is one and undivided and 
unfailing,” ‘that ‘‘ she is a single organism, with one life, one 
mind, one will.” 

As a Modernist, Tyrrell believes all this. The picture 
which he draws of the Church is beautiful. Little or no fault 
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can be found with it. But is it a true likeness? Is it a 
faithful representation of the Church as it is to-day ? Or of 
the Church as it was in the Middle Ages? Or of the Church 
as it was when it took possession of the throne of the Cesars ? 
If it is a true picture, what is Tyrrell’s quarrel with the 
Church and its rulers ? Why does he speak of the Church of 
Rome as having “ walled herself round with stone and iron, 
and narrowed the borders of her tent; and from a world- 
embracing religion as wide as the heart of Christ shrivelled 
herself up to a waspish sect glorifying as none other in her 
rigidity and exclusiveness ’’ ? And after telling us in an elo- 
quent passage what Catholicism is—‘‘ the religion of all 
humanity and of the whole man; of the classes and the 
masses ; of the university and the slum; neither above the 
lowest intelligence nor beneath the highest ; neither a burden 
to the weak nor an offence to the strong; . . . free as an 
arrow in its flight straight home to the universal conscience 
of humanity ”—why does he go on to say, “ All this we had a 
right to look for in the Church of Rome, the nursing-mother 
of European civilisation. And what do we find? Are her 
breasts dry ? Are her hands empty ? Can she do nothing for 
us—nothing at all?” ? 

From first to last his book is an indictment of the Church 
of Rome. He complains that “ the Church [of Rome], not 
content with its lawful precedence, desired [and still desires] 
to gather the spiritual power of all the other Churches into 
its own hands and so to bring the whole world under its own 
rule, and to use that absolute spiritual power as a weapon of 
universal domination.”” He complains that, in the pursuit of 
this aim, authority has become so completely centralised that 
to-day “the laity, the lower clergy . . . the bishops them- 
' selves have been deprived of responsibility and co-operation 
[in the corporate life of the Church] by a system of centralisa- 
tion that leaves the Pope the sole and only responsible 
personality in the Church—or rather outside it and above it,” 
and that “ the fruit [of this system] is utter decay of interest 
in the welfare of the body on the part of its passive and 
irresponsible members.” And he points out that “‘ a spiritual 
absolutism is a far more deadly enemy of personality than 
any political absolutism has ever been or could ever be.” 
He complains that the Church “ has identified itself not only 
with the philosophy and theology of a dead past but also 
with the moral standards and conceptions which the line 
of casuists represented by Gury have developed to their 
profoundly immoral consequences.” Addressing Cardinal 
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Mercier as a spokesman of the Church, he asks, ‘‘ How can 
the world imagine that you have faith in God, that you 
believe sincerely in the harmony of religion and science, 
when it sees you so manifestly afraid of criticism, afraid of 
the light, afraid of liberty, afraid of outspokenness and moral 
courage; when it sees the Encyclical placing all its hopes in 
the repression of knowledge, in the paralysis of mental 
activity, in the revival of those inquisitorial methods, un- 
christian and unmanly, that have done more to dishonour 
religion and scandalise the world than all the enemies of the 
Church put together ?”’ He complains that “ the Church of 
Christ [is] governed by methods that are associated with the 
most cynical form of Oriental despotism and that make it 
impossible to trust the word of an ecclesiastical official. . . .” 
And he sees in this, and in the authoritative demand for 
belief in what is incredible, and in ‘the decadent and 
enervating casuistry of the pulpit and confessional .. . 
a sufficient explanation of that all-permeating mendacity 
which is the most alarming and desperate symptom of the 
present ecclesiastical crisis.” And he sums up the “ medieval 
notions ’’ to which triumphant ultramontanism has com- 
mitted the Church under “the category of mechanism— 
government by machinery ; truth by machinery ; prayer by 
machinery ; grace and salvation by machinery”; and he 
opposes this to “ the category of life and growth and spiritual 
unity.” 

Tia on this picture and on that. Which is the truer to 
life? Tyrrell paints in gloomy colours the Church of Rome 
as it is to-day, under ultramontane control. But is the 
Church as it is to-day radically different from the Church as 
it was in the Middle Ages, when the “ medievalism,”’ the 
recent recrudescence of which distresses him so greatly, was 
at its height ? Or is it radically different from the Church 
as it was in the centuries which followed its too easy capture 
of the throne of the Cesars ? When did the Church of Christ 
realise Tyrrell’s ideal of it? If ever, before it had begun to 
be institutionalised, before it had become the Church of 
Rome. 

In his search for the fons et origo malorum Tyrrell does 
not go far enough back. According to him the source of all 
our troubles is “‘ the confusion of faith with orthodoxy, of 
revelation with theology. It is the notion of the Church as 
an organ of intellectual enlightenment, as a schoolmistress 
commissioned to teach us by rote a divinely revealed meta- 
physics and physics and ethics and sociology and economics 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 2. 12 
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and politics and history.” By “revelation” he means “a 
supernaturally imparted experience of realities—an experience 
that utters itself spontaneously in imaginative popular non- 
scientific form.” By “ theology’ he means “ the natural, 
tentative, fallible analysis of these experiences.” He 
“‘ believes firmly in the necessity and utility of theology.” 
What he denies “‘ is a theology that draws ideas from ideas 
instead of from experiences; that gives us shadows of 
shadows instead of shadows of reality ; that wanders further 
and further from facts along the path of curious and un- 
verified deductions ; that makes itself the tyrant instead of 
the servant of religious life; that imposes its conclusions as 
divinely revealed, and ‘ under pain of eternal damnation.’ ” 
And he adds that “it was his defiance of such a theology that 
cost Christ his life at the hands of the ‘ Curialists’ of Jeru- 
salem.” 

He has not asked himself why faith came to be confused 
with orthodoxy, revelation with theology. The confusion is 
of very old standing. When the Church was still in its 
infancy Councils were held to consider and define points of 
doctrine ; and assent to the conclusions which were reached 
was demanded from all who called themselves Christians. 
Neither the Jesuits nor the Roman “ Curialists ” can be held 
responsible for the Athanasian Creed ; and that creed, after 
having strung together a number of pseudo-metaphysical 
propositions, ends with the memorable words: “‘ This is the 
Catholic faith which except a man do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 

How did these things come to pass? Was it not in a 
sense predestined that sooner or later a theology should 
establish itself in the Church at the expense of religion, a 
christology at the expense of faith in and devotion to Christ ? 
Was there not some defect in the constitution of the Church 
which made this deviation from the path of life—the path of 
faith and hope and love—inevitable ? Tyrrell has not asked 
himself this question. He tells us that the Church’s “ divine 
commission is to teach and propagate a new life, a new love 
and a new spirit, and not the analysis of these experiences.” 
But the Church of Rome has apparently preferred to teach 
and propagate the analysis. Why has it done so? Has it 
thrown up its divine commission? And if so, can it still 
claim to be “‘ the Church ” ? 

Tyrrell attributes the degeneration of the Church, which 
he laments, to “‘ the confusion of faith with orthodoxy,” and 
he sees in the proclamation of Papal Infallibility, and the 
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a consequent absorption of the corporate life of the Church 
e into the person of the Pope, the last term in the process of 
L- degeneration. He may be right as far as he goes. But why 
l, and how did the confusion of which he complains arise ? 
e And why and how did the Bishop of Rome become the 
ee autocratic ruler of the Church ? 
S Before we can begin to answer these questions we must 
of ask ourselves the more fundamental question which I have 
r been holding in suspense: Was the Church which Christ 
\- founded—as he founded it—an institution or an influence? 
of Most emphatically not an institution. The pretence that (in 
1S Tyrrell’s words) ‘‘ the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
r Papacy, the Sacraments and all its institutions and dogmas, 
it was in its entirety the immediate creation of Christ when 
L- upon earth”’ is of all falsifications of history the most 
audacious. Christ was the last man in the world to found 
d an institutional Church. It was against an institutional 
IS religion that he fought with all the strength of his spiritual 
S genius and all the courage of his dauntless soul. What 
of Christ bequeathed to his disciples was not a ready-made 
d institution, but a threefold influence—the influence of his 
3. own personality, the influence of his ideal of inward and 
d : spiritual perfection, and the influence of his idea of the all- 
T embracing fatherhood of God. His disciples, inspired by this 
¥ three-fold influence, and banded together by their desire to 
e spread it, constituted the primitive Church. 
> But a body of men who are united by a common aim are 
bound to form a community; and a community, if it lives 
a and grows, is bound to become, an institution. This, if its 
d aim is spiritual, is in a sense its doom. For a spiritual move- 
a ment which is institutionalised descends of inner necessity 
? to a lower level of life. Why? For the obvious reason that 
h the average man, whose own life is lived on a lower level, 
if now appears on the scene and, through his management of 
d the institution, begins to take control of the whole movement. 
e When the average man, with his commonplace thought, his 
e superstitious beliefs, his desire for finality, his demand for 
r ‘salvation’? on the lowest possible terms, and his own 
h secular aims and interests, got control of the Church, owing 
t to its having become an institution, its decadence began. 
ll Under his heavy hand it became more and more an insti- 
tution, and less and less a spiritual influence. The influence 
h of Christ’s personality survived, but the influence of his ideal 
d of spiritual perfection and of his idea of the fatherhood of 
e God gradually waned ; and, dissociated from these, the per- 
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sonal influence of Christ became weakened and to some 
extent perverted, superstitious worship of him as a deity 
taking the place of heartfelt devotion to him as a man and a 
leader of men. 

It was this institutionalised Church which took possession 
of the throne of tae Cesars. What followed was inevitable. 
With the throne of the Cesars the Church inherited the 
Imperial tradition, and even—so strong was the genius loci— 
the Imperial capacity for administration. And so the insti- 
tutionalisation of the Church—the development of its admi- 
nistrative machinery at the expense of its spiritual life—made 
rapid progress. And this was not all. A worse fate was in 
store for it. As it passed under the control of the average 
man the dualistic tendency of popular thought began to 
assert itself. Christ had unified the world in and through his 
conception of God as the all-loving Father, for the relation 
of a father to his children is entirely natural. For him the 
distinction between Nature and the Supernatural world did 
not exist. But in the institutionalised Church—the Church 
of Rome, as we may now call it—a gap between the two 
worlds opened out and became ever wider and deeper. 

It is the inevitable development of the Church into an 
organised institution, and its consequent invasion by the 
dualistic thought and the selfish aims of the average man, 
which I regard as the fons et origo malorum. Let us go back 
to the day (whenever it may have been) when belief in the 
supernatural divinity of Christ, and therefore in the super- 
naturally divine mission of the Church, became firmly estab- 
lished in Christendom. From that day onwards all that has 
happened was in a sense predestined. The dualism of Nature 
and the Supernatural was, and is, fraught with momentous 
and far-reaching consequences. Tyrrell believes in a God who 
‘““ works and reveals himself in human history,” who is “in 
and with mankind in all its struggles against evil and ignor- 
ance and degradation,” who is “ the primary Author of all 
intellectual, ssthetic, moral, social and political progress.” 
He believes that “‘ in the great world of human life . . . God 
dwells and works and suffers and dies and rises again in cease- 
less process.”’ This is a noble faith, but its object is not the 
God of supernatural religion. In proportion as supernatural 
religion becomes self-conscious, the gap between God and 
Nature, and therefore between God and man, opens out and 
becomes, as I have said, ever wider and deeper. At last it 
becomes impassable except by supernatural agency. God is 
“* separated really and in essence from the world’; and if 
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he is to reveal himself, and his ways and works and aims, to 
the world he must select special agents for the purpose. 

There are two things of supreme importance which the 
Supernatural God may be expected to communicate to his 
agents—knowledge and directions : knowledge of God, know- 
ledge of man, knowledge of the mutual relations of God and 
man ; and—in part as the outcome of such knowledge, in part 
independently of it—directions for the conduct of man’s life. 
Whether in this case or in that the knowledge which the 
Church claims to possess and the directions which it takes 
upon itself to give, were actually received from the Founder 
of the religion is a matter of minor importance. What really 
matters is that the Supernatural God may fairly be expected 
to have communicated both knowledge and directions, in 
ample if not in the fullest detail, to his agents, and that as 
time goes on, and the dualism of popular thought makes its 
influence more and more strongly felt, it will almost inevitably 
be assumed that he has done so. 

Knowledge and directions which are believed to have 
been supernaturally communicated are naturally regarded as 
precious possessions to be jealously guarded for the benefit of 
the whole community. The natural man eould not have dis- 
covered them for himself; and they must therefore be 
accepted as given, with unquestioning faith. But they will 
need to be analysed and elucidated, for, even if they have been 
communicated in the amplest detail, opinions will differ as 
to their exact meaning and the use that is to be made of 
them. And so theology comes into being. Church Councils 
are held. Points of doctrine are defined. And as the Church 
which believes itself to have been supernaturally founded and 
endowed will naturally believe itself to be supernaturally 
guided, the doctrines which have been defined will be regarded 
as divinely true, and assent to them on the part of the faithful 
will be demanded and insisted upon and will at last be 
regarded as “necessary to salvation.” Belief in defined 
doctrine will thus usurp the name of faith, and will gradually 
establish itself at the expense of the living faith which has 
for its object spiritual ideals, spiritual ideas, and the personal 
influence of spiritual leaders, and which expresses itself in 
action, in the general aim and conduct of one’s life. 

It is the confusion of faith with orthodoxy which Tyrrell 
deprecates so strongly. He contends, as we have seen, that 
“revelation is a supernaturally imparted experience of 
realities, an experience that utters itself spontaneously in 
imaginative popular non-scientific form,”’ and that theology 
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is “‘ the natural, tentative, fallible analysis of those experi- 
ences.” Can an experience be imparted ? And if it can be, 
how is one to know whether its source is natural or super- 
natural? Whatever answers may be given to these questions, 
it is certain that, if the experiences have been supernaturally 
imparted, supeinatural authority will sooner or later be 
claimed for the official analysis of them. For there is no 
hard-and-fast line to be drawn between experience and know- 
ledge; and, once the idea of the supernatural has been 
accepted as valid, the dualism of popular thought will have 
its way without let or hindrance, and the supernaturally 
guided Church will claim divine authority for all the doctrines 
that it officially teaches. 

The confusion of faith with orthodoxy is indeed to be 
deprecated. On this point I am of course at one with 
Tyrrell. But the confusion is implicit in the idea of a super- 
natural revelation; and, as Tyrrell has accepted that idea, 
his protest against the consequent confusion is less effective 
than he believes it to be. Given that a community has been 
supernaturally founded, and that “ experiences of reality ” 
have been “supernaturally imparted” to it, with the 
inevitable development of the community into an institution 
will come, not less inevitably, the outgrowth of a theology 
which “ imposes its conclusions as divinely revealed and under 
pain of eternal damnation.” 

If the confusion of faith with orthodoxy is, for Tyrrell, 
the fons et origo malorum in the Church, the last term in the 
process of the Church’s degeneration and the final proof of 
its decadence is the usurpation of autocratic power by the 
Pope. This, according to Tyrrell, has been a complete 
departure from Catholic tradition. The commission to 
evangelise the world was given to the Church as a corporate 
body, not to its titular head. Christ’s own ideal of govern- 
ment was, as Tyrrell points out, anti-autocratic and anti- 
bureaucratic : “His disciples are his friends and not his 
slaves just because they are sharers of his designs, freely 
co-operating, not blindly obeying; actively following, not 
passively driven. ‘The servant knoweth not what his 
master doeth.’ He tells us that ‘ the rulers of the nations 
domineer over them, and those who are greater among them 
exercise authority over them. But not so with you. Let 
him who would be greater be your servant and let him who 
would be first become your minister. For the Son of Man 
came not to be served but to serve.’ Can you doubt for a 
moment that the kind of government that is here condemned 
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and forbidden to the Church is the government of the Roman 
Cesar, whose claims, principles and methods were taken over 
bodily by the Popes of the Middle Ages and by their suc- 
cessors? Easier to squeeze blood from a stone than the spirit 
of absolutism from the spirit of Christ.” 

Tyrrell’s argument is unanswerable dialectically ; but in 
this, as in so many other cases, the logic of dialectic has been 
answered and refuted by the logic of experience. As long as 
the Church was a band of brothers, animated by one spirit 
and one aim, it was possible for it to realise Christ’s ideal of 
spiritual government. But its success as an evangelising 
agency proved, as we have seen, its undoing. It won 
adherents in large numbers in many lands. What was once 
a brotherhood became a large and widely scattered com- 
munity. As a community it had to be organised and 
governed. And so the Church became an institution; and 
in proportion as it enlarged its borders it became more and 
more completely institutionalised. Then the average man 
began to interfere in its affairs and, little by little, to gain 
control of it; and the average man brought with him not 
only his dualistic philosophy, with all its sinister conse- 
quences, but also his selfishness and his ambition. With 
these qualities he began to infect the Church. 

There were three practical problems which the Church 
had to solve. The Catholic Church was a congeries of many 
churches. How was the Church as a corporate body to 
exercise authority over its constituent churches ? How was 
the Church as a corporate body to exercise authority over 
its individual members ? How was the Church to hold its 
own against the secular world, to win it to its will and to 
exercise dominion over it? In the age in which those 
problems pressed for solution there was only one way in 
which they could be solved—by the concentration of authority 
in the hands of one ruler. The days of democratic govern- 
ment were over. Democracy was possible within the limits 
of the civic State. But a State could not remain democratic 
and administer the affairs of a great and widely-scattered 
empire. No more could aChurch. What Rome had proved 
in secular matters it was now to prove in spiritual. Apart 
from this there was a special reason why the government of 
the Church should become autocratic. The Church is the 
bridge between God and the world. Through it the Super- 
natural Ruler of the world communicates his will to and 
exercises authority over mankind. The Supernatural Ruler 
of the world is an autocrat. When he founded the Church 
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he delegated his authority to a Viceroy. At first the Viceroy 
may have been the Church as a corporate body. But it was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, if the affairs of the Church 
were not to relapse into chaos, its titular head should take 
his place as the Vicar of Christ, as the Viceroy of God on 
earth. 

It was also inevitable that the Bishop of Rome should 
become the titular head of the Church. When the Church 
was founded Rome was the capital and the administrative 
centre of the whole Mediterranean world. Hence from the 
earliest days the Bishop of Rome enjoyed a primacy among 
his peers which was bound in the fulness of time to develop 
into authority over them. 

Tyrrell dreams of a Catholic Church in which each bishop 
is the spokesman of an unanimous constituent Church or sub- 
Church, and in which the General Councils are as unanimous 
as is the Council of each individual Church. Has this dream 
ever been realised since the Church became an institution ? 
Tyrrell is all for “spontaneous agreement” as against 
‘* dictated agreement.”” He reminds us that “ the oneness 
which Christ desired for his Church, and which was to be the 
note of her truth and authority, was an ‘ agreement of indi- 
vidual minds’: ‘That they may all be one so that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.’” The ideal of 
‘* spontaneous agreement ”’ may have been realised while the 
Church was still a brotherhood (though even then we read of 
‘“‘ sharp dissensions ” in it). But how is spontaneous agree- 
ment to find its voice in an institutional Church ? And how 
much ground will it cover ? Will it not sooner or later make 
way for ‘“‘ dictated agreement”? It has certainly done so 
in the Church of Rome. Could it have done otherwise ? 
Tyrrell rejects the idea of government by the will of a 
majority (which might be possible in a democratic age) and 
demands absolute unanimity. Men being what they are, he 
will never get it. ‘I would we were all of one mind and that 
mind good.”’ But we are not all of one mind. We never have 
been. And perhaps it is not desirable that we should be. For 
though “spontaneous agreement ”’ is infinitely better than 
“* dictated agreement ” (which indeed is not agreement, but a 
fraudulent substitute for it), unity in and through variety of 
opinion is better still. 

It is to the development of the apostolic brotherhood 
into an institutional Church, and to the consequent introduc- 
tion into the spiritual life of the Church of the conscious 
thought and the sub-conscious desires of the average man, 
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that we owe the evils which Tyrrell diagnoses and deplores. 
The conscious thought of the average man has given us 
S theology as a substitute for religion, orthodoxy as a substitute 
h for faith. His subconscious desires have given us—on the one 
€ hand ceremonial machinery as a substitute for spiritual life, 
n on the other hand the love of power for its own sake which 
has shaped, and still shapes, the policy of the Vatican and the 


d destiny of the Church. It was but natural that Tyrrell—a 

h spiritually-minded Catholic if ever there was one—should 

e deplore those evils ; but they would have distressed him less 

le if he had been prepared for them, as he might well have been. 

g It was a mistake on his part to expect from an institutional 

Pp Church the singleness of aim and purity of heart of the 
apostolic brotherhood; and it was a mistake to look for 

Pp ‘spontaneous agreement ”’ in a Church which counts its 

é branches by scores, its bishops by thousands, and its adherents 

IS by hundreds of millions. These were the mistakes of a 

n generous and ardent soul; but they were mistakes for which 

? a heavy price had to be paid—no less a price than the conflict 

st in Tyrrell’s own heart between his vision of the ideal and his 

3S experience of the actual Church, a tragic conflict which 

le darkened the latter years of his life and drove him at last 

1- into exile from the Church which he loved too wisely—for it 

le is wisdom to see the faults of what one loves—and too well. 

of The question which Tyrrell essayed to answer, and to 

ie which he gave conflicting answers, remains unanswered. Per- 

of haps it is unanswerable. If it is not, who will answer it? I 

ji ask again: What is “‘ the Church ” ? 
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DANCE AND DESIGN IN GREEK LIFE. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 


THE “ eternal form ” of the Greeks has long been used as a 
happy phrase in the criticism of their artistic achievements 
in sculpture, architecture and literature, as though all art 
did not depend upon form. Instead of elucidating the 
peculiar qualities of the Greek sense of form, criticism has 
been often too ready to think that the simple application of 
the word ‘‘ form,”’ as if it possessed in itself some magic power 
of explanation, was sufficient, making further analysis an 
impertinence. The more essential matter is to ask in what 
way did the Greek sense of form first manifest itself, and how 
was it developed and confirmed in the historical period of 
which we have knowledge ? No doubt a certain propensity 
to artistic form was natural to the Greek race, yet in its 
fullest form this power of expression in the plastic arts was 
not a God-given instinct, but the penetration of one funda- 
mental impulse, aided by long training, through all the 
activities of life, as occasion for their development gradually 
occurred. Long before they could build temples or write 
poems or carve statues they were alive to the spell of form. 
Where do we find the earliest manifestations of this spirit ? 
The Homeric poems are the first comprehensive record 
of early Greek society that we possess, and it is natural, 
therefore, to turn to them for information on this subject. 
What, if any, were the chief artistic activities of the Homeric 
Greeks ? There is little doubt that the first place must be 
assigned to music and dancing. Dancing is the earliest, as it 
is also the most widespread, form of artistic expression 
among the Greeks, firmly established in all the aspects of 
life, religious and social, at the very beginning of their 
history ; and with dancing went music and sometimes, but 


not always, words. “A dance is something lovely or desirable 
334 
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to look upon as well as to take part in; it satisfies both the 
creative and contemplative needs of man in his artistic 
capacity. The Muses dance on Mount Olympus while Apollo 
makes music for them; Zeus himself, according to the line 
of an early Epic poet, preserved by Athenzus,! danced in the 
midst of the other gods. Dancing is associated with the 
worship of all the greater gods, such as Artemis, Poseidon, 
Athena, Aphrodite and the Dioscuri. In the first book of the 
Iliad Apollo is delighted by the dance of the Achzans and 
lays aside his wrath and stays the plague. Dancing is repre- 
sented three times on the shield of Achilles—as part of the 
life of a peaceful city, at the vintaging, and as a separate 
scene where a dancing place, such as Daidalos made in 
broad Crete for fair-haired Ariadne, is described. Tradition 2 
maintained that dancing had always existed in Crete. 
Odysseus marvelled at the nimble steps of the youths of 
Pheacia, who were skilled in dancing. It is the boast of 
Alkinous that his people surpass all men in seafaring, in 
swiftness of foot, and in dancing and song. Thus there are 
three aspects of musical dancing in early times: it is used as 
a religious rite; it has a social value; and esthetically it 
is delightful for those who take part in it and for those who 
look on. Experience of it is an integral part of Homeric life. 
In general considerations of Greek civilisation we pass too 
easily over this side of their life, because the whole question 
of Greek music and dancing is obscure, and the lyric or melic 
poets, with the exception of Pindar’s Epinikian Odes, have 
come down to us in a fragmentary state. In his book on 
Greek lyric poetry Professor Smyth enumerates twenty-one 
different forms of choral dance and song used for religious 
and social purposes. All these forms did not exist at the 
same time, and some of the distinctions may be due to an 
academic love of classification, though evidence of many 
other dances too is to be found in Athenzeus, whose discussion 
of dancing and music is a welcome and valuable relief amid 
the indiscriminate trivialities of the Deipnosophiste. It 
is at any rate quite clear that choral music and dance, 
separately or in combination, were immensely popular; and 
in the old age of the city state Plato, looking for a principle 
of regeneration, wished to make dance and song the principal 
educational force in the lives of his citizens. 


1 Athen., i., 40. 
2 This tradition may conceal the fact that the Homeric Greeks inherited 
some of their capacity for musical expression with other artistic gifts from 
the primitive inhabitants of Greece. Cf. Beloch. Gr. Ges., i., 95. 
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The identity of the predicates “ good” and “ fair” or 
‘* beautiful ” in judgments on man’s creative activities, which 
is a cardinal point in Plato’s dialogues, occurs in the earliest 
documents about Greek society. Where we should use the 
adjective ‘‘ good” the Homeric poet often uses “ fair’ or 
“ beautiful.”’ “‘ Though thou art noble,” cries the swineherd 
Eumeus to the suitor Antinous, “thou dost not speak 
fairly or beautifully.”” And in the Iliad Menelaus says, “* It 
is not a fair thing to boast to excess.” Of course, the other 
usage is also established by which fairness is predicated 
either of human beings or things or those fair works which 
Athena teaches her favourites without any implication of 
their ethical or political or social goodness. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey beauty is felt by human beings in the contemplation 
of an action, for instance, listening to a bard reciting legends 
of glorious deeds, or watching a dance. This is the nearest 
approach to the use of the word “ beautiful” in modern 
esthetics, when an impression received from some external 
object, quite apart from any practical consideration, is called 
beautiful. ‘“* This seems to me well nigh the fairest thing in 
the world, when a whole people makes merry, and the men 
sit orderly at feast in the halls, and listen to the singer, and 
the tables by them are laden with bread and flesh, and a wine 
bearer drawing the wine serves it round and pours it into 
the cups.” And in this passage there is the word meaning 
** orderly ” or “in order,” which recurs so constantly in the 
Homeric narrative, and seems to make a connection between 
the subjective enjoyment of beauty and the practical organi- 
sation of life. 

This idea of ‘‘ orderliness ” underlies many of the Homeric 
judgments about the “ beautiful.”” Poseidon says to Apollo, 
** Begin, for thou art younger; it were not fair for me, since 
I was born first and know more.” The orderliness of the 
family organisation is something fair in itself, and must not 
be broken into. When Telemachus and his friend visit 
Nestor in quest of Odysseus, Nestor says, ‘* Now is a fairer 
time to inquire and ask the strangers who they are, now that 
they have had their delight of food.” Here it is the rites of 
hospitality, the duty of host to guest, which constitutes 
something fair, which it is pleasant to contemplate. So, too, 
Ctesippus, one of the suitors of Penelope, says, ‘‘ Hear me, 
ye lordly wooers . . . the stranger has long had his due 
portion, as is meet, an equal share; for it is not fair nor just 
to rob the guests of their right, whosoever they may be that 
come to this house.” This passage is the more interesting 
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because “fair ’’ is joined with “ just,” an adjective that is 
only used in moral judgment. And in Priam’s famous 
utterance about the death of the young on the field of battle 
there is a recognition of death itself as something that has 
** fairness,’ when it falls in with established order. “A 
young man all beseemeth even to be slain in war, to be torn 
by the sharp bronze and lie on the field, though he be dead, 
yet it is fair for him, whate’er be seen.” That the young 
should fight is part of the established order of society, 
and no hideousness of details can mar the form of that 
action. 

Pallas Athene is the inspirer of warlike spirit as well as 
of handicraft. She gave the Pheenicians notable wisdom in 
all fair handiwork. She is the giver of form. “ The first 
sign of Athena’s presence with any people,” says Ruskin, 
‘is that they become warriors, and that the chief thought of 
every man of them is to stand rightly in his rank, and not 
fail from his brother’s side in battle.’ And in The Queen of 
the Air he has described with fine imagination and truth how 
she is the inspirer for women to weave aright the colours into 
patterns on the loom; the patron goddess of orderliness in 
battle and in domestic work, of music. as goddess of the 
clear sky, she is for men the power of clearness and prudence 
in counsel, and in this way we find her associated with 
Odysseus. The principle, the distinguishing mark of all 
these arts, is the orderliness of the work shown in design on 
robes such as that used in the great Panathenaic procession, 
the rhythm of music, the clearness of form in vases or sculp- 
ture or temple. The effect of Athena’s work on the beholder 
is described by the word “ graceful” (yapiev), or “ that 
which causes delight,” and this effect is aroused by the 
clearness and order of the form—what we call design. 

Thus in Homer beauty or fairness is attributed to things 
by virtue of a quality of orderliness. The excellence of a 
bard’s recitation is that he sings in orderly fashion of the 
faring of the Achezans. The same word («xdcpos) is used of 
the orderly arrangement of troops and of strictly artistic 
works, such as ornaments for women or horses, and Plato 
employs it to describe the universe created and guided by 
the spirit of God. And this quality in which the Homeric 
writer finds the beauty of human activity no less than of 
things created by man, may reasonably be expected to be 
present in his own poetical form. Walter Pater has quite 
casually put forward the problem of beauty in the Homeric 
poems in a well-known chapter of Marius the Epicurean. 
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‘ol 8dr 8H Atuévos ToAVBEVOEos evrds TkovTo 
toria pév oteiAavto, Oéoan d éy vyi pedaivy 
torov dioroddéxn méAacay TpoTdvorow bpevtes 
KapTadipws, Ti 3’éts Gpyov mpoepecoay éperuors.” 


“When they were now entered within the deep 
haven, they frled their sails and laid them in the black 
ship, and lowered the mast by the forestays and brought 
it to the crutch with speed, and rowed her with oars to 
the anchorage.” 


How poetic the simple incident seemed, told just thus! 
. .. And one might think there had been no effort in it; 
that here was but the almost mechanical transcript of a time, 
naturally, instinctively poetic, a time in which one could 
hardly have spoken at all without ideal effect, or, the sailors 
pulled down their boat without making a picture in the 
‘““ great style’? against a sky charged with marvels. Or 
might the closer student discover even here, even in Homer, 
the really mediatorial function of the poet . .. the poet 
waiting, so to speak, in an age which had felt itself trite and 
commonplace enough, on this opportunity for the touch of 
‘golden alchemy”? Surely the “golden alchemy” of this 
passage and of the mass of Homeric narrative is the exquisite 
orderliness or clearness of design, the sudden limiting of our 
vision to certain facts and forms with an intensifying effect 
similar to that experienced when the blue sky suddenly 
receives form, seen through a railway arch or between the 
pillars of a ruined temple. The peculiar nature of beauty 
for the Greeks and our power to appreciate it can be tested 
by our enjoyment, not of particular books or passages in 
Homer, but of the general narrative, with its continual 
repetition of lines and phrases and epithets, the form of each 
separate lay or incident sung by the rhapsodist. 

Now this spirit of orderliness or form is conspicuousl 
present in Greek dancing until the second half of the fifth 
century. As an activity which men delight to take part in, 
or as a spectacle which they can contemplate with pleasure, 
it is something fair or beautiful. The religious significance of 
the dance stamps it as something good as well as fair. As 
part of the service of the gods united with music and words 
it became a hymn expressing religious sentiment. It was also 
connected with two most important occasions, marriage and 
death ; both these forms of dance occur in Homer, and they 
were subsequently developed into the dirge and epithala- 
mium, while the other various emotions of life found expres- 
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sion in Dithyramb, Epinikion, Hyporcheme, Scolion. From 
this association of the movements of the choral dance as some- 
thing used in the service of the gods, and pleasing to them, it 
is but a short step to the identification of what is good and 
beautiful. Beautiful the dance was both for men and gods, 
for the gods themselves enjoyed dancing; and if the gods 
loved what was good and just, then the dance too, which had 
the power to turn away their wrath with men, must be some- 
thing good in itself. Thus, while the word “ beautiful” or 
‘fair’ might be predicated of an object such as the moon 
or the dew by Sappho, without any suggestion of goodness 
about it, there was always present to the Greek the wider 
and deeper significance of the word in which goodness, 
implying the satisfaction and approval of heaven, was in- 
cluded. In this manner goodness became associated with 
order and design by the employment and regulation of a 
common activity to express religious service as well as the 
other emotional needs of life. 

If we reduce Greek dancing to its simplest form, we find 
that it is rhythmical movement hardly different from walk- 
ing, except that each step, as well as the whole dance, has a 
definite spatial and temporal period assigned to it, and that 
the time is given by music of a simple sort. The distinguish- 
ing qualities of it are precision and orderliness of movement 
performed by the whole body. The union of song, music 
and dance was looked on as the highest form of art in this 
kind of production, and it is beautiful by reason of the har- 
monious pattern which man could design for himself out of 
those materials, just as he could organise himself fairly for 
battle, for the entertainment of a friend, and in the ordered 
course of a feast. Nor must it be forgotten that the move- 
ment of the arms was no less important than that of the legs, 
and that the gestures of the body expressed dumbly the 
sentiment of the words to which also the form of music 
corresponded. Thus the form of the dance entered into the 
individual through three separate channels, and, as an educa- 
tive influence, far surpassed any training that subsequent 
ages have devised. And it was not only the young, whether 
boys or girls, who danced even in pre-Homeric times. All 
men of military age danced, as in the Pzan to Apollo, and 
the advance to battle is little less than a form of dance. The 
contrast between the Achzans and the barbarians in the 
Iliad is shown by the silent orderliness or harmony of the 
Acheean advance, while the Trojans come on with disordered 
cries out of relation to the measured step of military order. 
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The love of dancing—and with that love, of necessity, went a 
feeling for the form of it—was ingrained in the Greeks long 
before it became an essential part of primary and secondary 
education. It was the medium in which they first developed 
their sense of form, in which they were all artists, for at one 
time or another they all learned to express their emotions and 
to create artistic form in the dance. Thus artistic form came 
to them to be not something exceptional, demanding a pecu- 
liar effort or attitude for comprehension, but a form in which 
they naturally arranged things. 

Much of our knowledge of Greek dancing comes from 
scenes on vases and reliefs. We know that during the cen- 
turies of development the music was kept strictly subordinate 
to the dance and the words; that dancing included proces- 
sional marches as well as formal figures; that rhythm of 
words and movement was inextricably woven together, the 
same words being used indifferently in both spheres to accom- 
pany the movement of metre or step. From the vases we 
learn much about the attitudes of arms and legs and of the 
body as a whole. Angularity of gesture seems-very- pre- 
dominant and carries with it strong opposition of line between 
the various limbs. Down to the middle of the fifth century 
tumultuous and highly complicated forms of musical dance 
were not favoured, and in the absence of professional dancers 
the actual movements must have lacked the precision and 
multiplicity of the modern ballet dancing. Maurice Emmanuel 
has drawn attention to these facts in his book on the Greek 
dance. But in all cases the demand for clearness and sharp- 
ness of form is apparent, as in the simple stanzas of the 
Kolian lyric poets, while the responsions in Pindar’s more 
elaborate odes show that the general susceptibility of the 
Greek to delicate resemblances and differences was highly 
developed. And while on certain occasions individuals may 
have danced alone, the mass of this dancing, like the mass of 
choral lyric, was presented as part of the life of society. Even 
Sappho’s poems, personal though they may seem, were 
written for the occasions of her circle. 

Let us attempt to sum up more precisely the peculiar 
qualities of the dance which made it not only esthetically 
delightful, but morally valuable, to the Greeks, so that they 
gave it in historical times the principal place in their educa- 
tional system. And this educational employment of dance 
and music did not lessen, as might be expected, their attrac- 
tion as modes of pleasure for the Greek long after he had 
passed into manhood; the moral as well as the xsthetic 
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always an unity of design and decorative value in all the 
forms of self-expression. The relationship of parts to whole 
was all-important, and the whole was enjoyed, not as having 
any meaning or suggestion beyond itself, but as a piece of 
decoration, delighting by the clearness and harmonious com- 
pleteness of its form. They felt _a deep enjoyment in_per- 
forming or seeing a certain pattern of rhythmical movement 
in which there was still room for slight personal variations 
without spoiling the general regularity, a the individual 
moved with the freedom Of self-imposed law in the general 
scheme. There was no excessive obtrusion of this or that 
individual—he was essentially a member of a chorus; nor 
was the “ virtuosity ” of one member, though it might make 
to superficial eyes the beauty of the whole, important any 
more than the beauty of a Doric temple depended upon some 
particular decoration added to the essential form. The 
beauty resided in the rational order of the whole, obvious to 
all, and in proportion as the Greeks failed to find this rational 
order in the external world which was not of their creating, 
so they rejoiced to achieve it in works of art, where the 
matter could be more satisfactorily moulded to their heart’s 
desire. And music and dance are among artistic creations 
those that are least subject to the disorganising accidents of 
alien material. 

It is, then, through this ideal of rational orderliness that 
the division between esthetic and social or ethical values 
disappears for the Greeks, and we are never troubled during 
the period of their growth and greatness by any suggestion 
of that opposition between Life and Art which has vexed 
subsequent ages; our modern cry of “‘ Art for Art’s sake ” 
would seem to them quite meaningless. A remark in 
Athenzeus,! made during a discussion of dancing, illustrates 
most completely the identity of ethical and esthetic judg- 
ments: “In dancing and walking gracefulness and order 
are beautiful, disorder and vulgarity are ugly.’’ The words, 
translated by order and disorder (xécpos, aragia), are 
continually employed in ethical judgment ; and it is charac- 
teristic, too, of the Greek outlook to exact their artistic or 
esthetic standard in the lesser matters of life, such as walking 
and dressing ; attention to such matters brings “ orderliness 
and pleasure ”’ into life. It is their aim to realise every- 
where in the social organisation of life the ideal which their 


1 Athen., xiv., 25. 
2 Jbid., i., 88. 
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esthetic sense approved and education had confirmed, and 
that ideal is a rational harmony of design. It was their 
inability to discover such a design in the totality of experience 
that caused them such perplexity about the government of 
the gods, and an openly confessed fear and even rejection of 
life. But when they are describing human institutions their 
tone is very difierent. Listen to Solon’s description of the 
effects of good laws in a city. His phraseology would be no 
less suitable in describing the appearance of a well-ordered 
dance: ‘‘ Good laws bring order and evenness into a state; 
they smooth what is rough, stop excess, make arrogance to 
disappear, straighten out what is crooked, check disagree- 
ment.” The image lying behind this ideal state of society is 
that of a balanced pattern or design—a “ mazy dance ”—in 
which there is no room for the individual to be obtrusive or 
arrogant ; the design is carried out evenly without check or 
irregularity. The Greek feeling in social matters was against 
the prominence of one member over the rest,! just as in their 
art one part was never emphasised at the expense of the rest. 
In their sculpture or architecture they never concentrated on 
effects of beauty in the face or the column until the period of 
decadence; their beauty was something spread over the 
whole body or building, and the face or column shared in it 
proportionately. Preoccupation with facial expression, such 
as we find in Leonardo’s painting, would be repellent to their 
artistic sense. 

This desire to find and enjoy rational order is, as we have 
said, at the basis of the Greek fear of life. It can be traced 
everywhere in their literature before the Periclean age. It 
appears most conspicuously in Theognis and Herodotus. 
** Danger hangs over all action,” says the former, ‘‘ nor does 
any man know at the beginning of an action how it will end. 
He who expects to win glory unexpectedly falls into great 
and grievous trouble.” Helplessness (apnyavin) encom- 
passes human beings on all sides, and man’s best prayer is to 
ask the gods for a release or solution (€k\vovs) from the 
difficulties of life. The use of such language is an admission 
of failure to find a fixed plan in the dealings of heaven, and 
after Adschylus, who wrestled all his life with this problem, 
we find no writer attempting to justify the ways of God to 
man. Sophocles, who was in the opinion of his own age a 
religious nature, preaches a pious resignation to God’s will 
as inscrutable and inevitable. Yet in all these writers the 
fundamental esthetic judgment of the Greeks asserts itself 
1 Cf. Ostracism at Athens. 
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in the belief that Zeus brings low the man who exceeds a 
certain measure and raises his head too high. Arrogance or 
high position, though achieved without sin, draw upon them- 
selves the visitation of the divine power, because they make 
irregular what should be regular. Such irregularities are 
transgressions, a stepping out of the design (imepBacia). 
“Thy power, O Zeus,” sings the chorus in the Antigone, 
‘‘ what transgression of man can set at nought ?”’ Here the 
poet suggests that, unknown to man, there is a mysterious 
plan according to which our actions are regulated ; but most 
Greeks would not accept such unreasoning quietism. Again, 
it was undoubtedly from the same esthetic influence that 
they would not pass verdict upon an individual life before 
the end had come. Herodotus has given the most memorable 
expression to this feeling in the episode of Croesus and Solon ; 
it implies that the happiness of an individual life depends 
upon the completion of a certain pattern in it. What that 
pattern was in Herodotus’s opinion is clear from the stories 
of Tellus and Cleobis and Biton with which Solon humbled 
the pride of the incredulous Crecesus. 

The word “ dike,” which, in the classical period, is the 
ordinary equivalent for “‘ justice,’ also has the meaning of 
‘manner ” or “‘ way.” This usage is established in Homer 
to describe the practice of men moving along a prescribed or 
customary way, and we can see how the Greek words for our 
“sin”? (apaptia, trepBacia) carry on the same mode of 
thought. In philosophic writers the word acquired an 
almost technical significance, yet the well-known passage in 
the Laws, though it may contain Pythagorean influences, has 
much which is only the natural development of ordinary 
Greek conceptions. There it is said that God, who possesses 
in Himself the beginning and middle and end of all things— 
the great Designer—journeys along an undeviating path, 
followed by Justice, to whom cling all of humble and orderly 
disposition who wish for happiness. This passage, with its 
figurative idea of God’s progress, recalls the Myth of the 
Phedrus, when the Beatific Vision is witnessed by the Souls 
in the spectacle of a divine procession or dance, in which we 
are told that envy has no place. The god of Plato is very 
far from the primitive gods of the first Greek settlers, but the 
difference is a quantitative one of spiritual content. Plato 
has heightened the spiritual significance of the early gods, 
personifications, for the most part, of natural phenomena, of 
the powers of light moving in the heavens. From the move- 
ments of these bodies the Greeks, long before they had 
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settled into their final habitations in Greece, drew their first 
observations of regularity, which, uniting with their peculiar 
natural endowment, formed in the end their wonderful 
artistic genius. Yet the regularity of the heavenly bodies 
was not always perfect—variations occurred of which they 
could find no explanation: but the charm of that spectacle 
remained always—the heavenly type of dance; and in one 
of his most poetic odes Sophocles addressed the god Dionysus 
as “‘ leader of the dance of the fiery stars.” 

We can observe the same idea in the function of the 
individual in the city state: a tendency to realise artistic 
form constantly prevails. Within the limits of their own 
states the Greeks were certainly organised, but it was self- 
organisation—they gave themselves form, they did not 
receive it from outside; and geographical conditions, as well 
as the constitution of their own minds, never allowed the 
sense of form to be lost; the individual could grasp the 
design of the whole. In their early wanderings the Greeks 
possessed a certain social form: there were clans, based on 
the unit of the family, descended from a common ancestor ; 
the phratry was an intermediate unit “of religious signi- 
ficance.”’ In the constitution of Cleisthenes and in the period 
after the Persian wars the final harmony of social and poli- 
tical form was achieved. This organisation gave full expres- 
sion to their nature in a state that was an end in itself, and 
it was only in the second half of the fifth century B.c., when 
great power was practically forced on the Athenians, that 
the necessities of imperial government broke the harmony. 
The inherent falseness of the Periclean organisation is shown 
by the speedy collapse of Athens as soon as his genius had 
ceased to impose itself on the mass of the citizens. During 
his rule the mind of the public became perverted. The 
imperialistic gospel of the modern world—the will to expand 
—has exalted too much the achievement of Athenian domina- 
tion, and we are called on to admire above all else these 
energetic empire builders and to find in the Periclean age 
the most precious heritage of Greece. Yet the great writers 
who lived in it and after it—Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Euripides—all recognise the failure of the past decades, 
Thucydides most of all by silently contrasting the ideals of 
the Periclean Oration with the realities of Athenian policy 
when it was called upon to direct itself. 

The great distinction of the spiritual law of the Greeks is 
that it was not revealed to them by a divine law-giver, nor 
was it adopted from other nations in the way in which we 
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have taken much of our religious and other spiritual values 
from the East and from the Greeks and Romans. The 
phraseology in which they expressed their thought is no 
longer peculiar to them; through their literature it has 
become the unconscious possession of modern civilisation. 
But their unique chance, wherein they have the advantage 
over all who have followed them in time, was to have been 
able to lay their own foundations,! and to develop upon them 
their own culture ; and so a perfectly organic structure arose, 
pervaded everywhere by the one plastic force. Here, for 
once, man achieved a complete fusion of practical and 
esthetic modes of thought; the standard applied to the 
different activities of life was always the same. It is this 
which constitutes for the modern world the attraction and 
the pathos of the Greek genius. Our life is broken into 
countless unharmonised varieties of experience; we strain 
after the unity which was their natural possession. Our 
position as their heirs and as the heirs of many other peoples 
condemns our longing to be for ever unsatisfied, and the 
longing itself is worth little. The duty of the living is to 
create, not to receive form from the past. And, originally, 
how fragile was the form in which the life of Greece and 
Athens was housed! The Confederacy of Delos was the 
beginning of the end, and with the transference of the execu- 
tive power to Athens organised empire was born into the 
world. Efficiency took the place of spontaneous self-develop- 
ment. 

‘* A brittle glory shineth in this face : 

As brittle as the glory is the face.”’ 
G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


1 What they received from others was completely absorbed and 
remoulded by their genius and became practically their own creation. 











THE DOCUMENT ‘“Q.” 
THE Rev. J. M. C. CRUM, M.A. 


[Many inquiries have recently been addressed to the 
Editor with reference to the document ‘“ Q,” mention of 
which appears so frequently in our articles on the Gospels. It 
would seem that the best way of answering these inquiries is 
to present the document itself, so far as modern scholarship 
is able to reconstruct it. For this purpose we have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Rev. J. M. C. Crum, 
M.A., Rector of Farnham, who has devoted much industry to 
the study of “Q.” Mr Crum briefly explains below what 
“Q” is. This will be followed, in the April issue, by ‘“‘ Q” 
itself, as reconstructed by Mr Crum from the fragments of it 
embedded in the Synoptic Gospels, and we have reason to 
think that Mr Crum’s results will differ in certain important 
respects from those of his predecessors. If necessary, the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL will be enlarged to accommodate the full 
text, which will consist of about 10,000 words. Readers will 
thus have before them as a continuous whole (so far as it is 
now recoverable) what is probably the earliest written source 
of the Christian tradition. It is hoped they will find it of 
permanent value.—EpIrTor. | 


THERE are still people who ask “ what is ‘Q’?” not scepti- 
cally or scornfully, but as hoping for an answer, and unaware 
how uncertain and even how tedious the answer may have 
to be. 

**Q ”’—what is it ? Well, it is a name which has been given 
to a document which, it is thought, existed once: one, rather 
than several, documents: whose contents are to be inferred 
from such passages in St Matthew and St Luke as closely 
resemble one another, and do not owe this resemblance to 
their both being copies of St Mark. ‘‘Q” was the letter 


chosen by German scholars to label this hypothetical docu- 
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ment. They had called it ‘ Quelle,” the spring, or well- 
head, or origin. Now it is “‘ Q,” for short. 

The scholars cannot be accused of undue haste in adopting 
this hypothesis, for it is now ninety years since Lachmann 
suggested that ‘ St Matthew ” has made use of two originals, 
(1) St Mark’s Gospel, and (2) a Collection of Sayings of Jesus. 
That is the first hint of “ Q,”’ and now it has been realised 
that “Q”’ must have given narrative as well as Sayings. 
For the healing of the Centurion’s servant at Capernaum is 
not separable from the Sayings which St Matthew and St Luke 
give in Matt. v., vi., vii. and Luke vi. Dr Moffatt (in 1912) 
gives outlines of sixteen conjectural reconstructions of ‘* Q,” 
Wernle, Wellhausen, Wendt, J. Weiss, B. Weiss, and others. 
The reconstructions have this, at any rate, in common, that 
their authors believe it to be worth while to hazard con- 
jectures. They agree in refusing to abandon the quest. 

In 1921 Dr Streeter proposed to disengage a first edition 
of the Gospel of St Luke from the edition which has come to 
us. This first edition had not made use of St Mark. It had 
made use of “Q.” In it, therefore, the quest of “‘Q” was 
considerably simplified. 

Let me outline what kind of document “Q” may be 
discovered to have been. It may be that, about the year 
A.D. 45, Jewish Christians in Jerusalem wrote down some of 
the Sayings and narratives which it was becoming their 
custom to teach to new Christians. 

Such a collection would have affinities, probably, with the 
version of the Christian story which St Peter would take with 
him to Rome less than twenty years later: the story which 
is represented by St Mark’s Gospel. 

It is probable that it would represent opinions more 
Jewish—more Jerusalem-centred—than the Roman Gospel 
of twenty years later. It would be of priceless value, as 
being separated from the words and acts it recorded by so 
short an interval. It would have been first written in 
Aramaic, though it would come to us through a Greek 
translation. It would be a work of Jewish Christians who 
stood between the Hellenistic Christians, whose view was as 
wide as St Paul’s, and the anti-Christian Jews, hostile as 
unconverted Saul. Greeks would not be their friends, but 
their foes would be they of their own household. These are 
found in the Sermon of the Mount. Their woes are foretold 
in Matt. xxiii. 

This document would still be reverent to every tittle of the 
law: still anxious to convert Israelites rather than the 
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Samaritans or the Gentiles. And yet it would know that 
the faith of a Gentile Centurion might rebuke the unbelief 
of Israel in that day which is so near, when Messiah will come. 

It would have had fifteen years in which misapprehension 
might arise. But, especially of those Sayings of Jesus, so 
memorable, and of forms so easily retained in memory, it 
could be trusted to be very faithful evidence. 

The troublous question, of course, is, How far can any 
indications be traced ? And the quest began ninety years ago. 
The danger is twofold: of missing indications which are 
there; and also of discovering, by “ brilliant ’’ or “‘ ingenious ”’ 
conjecture, indications which are not there. Reasonable men 
will trust the right conjectures to endure and the rest to go. 
What is true will stand. What isn’t, won’t. 

Professor Harnack, who speaks of his work here as work 
among “‘ the lower problems, whose treatment involves real 
scavenger’s labour in which one is almost choked with dust,” 
has satisfied himself that eighty verses are certainly “ Q.” 

But where a verse is “ indubitably ” ‘ Q,” it will some- 
times communicate its own indubitableness to other verses 
which indubitably belong to it. Ifa footprint is found in the 
clay one may infer, without head-print or hand-print, that 
a whole man has been there. Eighty certain verses establish 
the certainty of many more than eighty. 

The arranging of passages which are “ probably ‘Q,’ ”’ 
into a probable-Q-order, remains provoking conjecture. 
Matthew has fitted his ‘“‘ Q”’ material intc a Marcan frame- 
work. Matthew’s order, therefore, hardly ever proves any- 
thing ; although, where “‘Q” and Mark followed the same 
order Matthew will, as it were, accidentally, have retained the 
‘*Q” order. 

And Luke has, it seems, arranged his material (already 
in his first edition) in an order of his own. In most cases 
it is not impossible to conjecture why Luke has chosen 
the order which he has followed, but, unfortunately, it is 
not often that he has followed it because it is the “Q”’ 
order. Harnack has numbered his conjectural fragments of 
“*Q,” his 200 verses, up to “59.” 

It is not to be expected that all the fragments of ‘ Q” 
have survived. And in piecing together fifty-nine fragments, 
the possible mistakes may be almost infinite in number. 
Arithmetic could calculate how many they are. But among 
the fifty-nine fragments there are many restorations which 
suggest themselves. We are like people piecing together the 
surviving fragments of some beautiful ancient stained glass. 
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We cannot be content to let fourteenth century panes remain 
in a nineteenth century confusion. It is not good for Church 
windows, and it is not good for Christian documents, to be 
left in meaningless disorder. And those who are content 
with confusion may console themselves with the thought 
that only the right conjectures “‘ have any chance of surviving 
the test of use and time.”’ As for the present disorder, “* from 
generations of old it hath in every city them that ”’ follow it, 
‘* being read in the synagogues every Sabbath.” 

It is always there for men to return to and dwell (as it 
were) on the broken pieces of glass, like jewels, each in its 
individual loveliness. 

Yet a reconstruction of ‘‘Q”’ remains also as an ideal : 
as an ideal which will not lightly be abandoned : the more so 
because it is an ideal to which a visible approach has been 


made. 
J. M. C. CRUM. 


FaRNHAM Rectory. 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CORPORAL 
MARKING. 


W. D. HAMBLY, 


Author of History of Tattooing and its Significance. 


OBSERVATION of modern tattooing among soldiers and sailors 
may well prove a useful point of departure for a more serious 
consideration of a subject which has been of the greatest 
importance in directing social and religious impulse among 
backward races. 

Among tattooed designs observed by me in Gallipoli and 
Malta the “‘ In Memoriam ”’ figure was common. A sergeant 
of the R.M.L.I. showed on his forearm the picture of a large 
gravestone surrounded by yew trees, the inscription “ In 
Memoriam ” being supplemented by ‘‘ In loving Memory of 
my dear Wife, died May 10th, 1896.” A fireman on the 
Hunslet hospital ship exhibited a tattooed representation of 
a grave and tombstone, over which a sailor stood, cap in hand, 
with lowered head. In order to express sympathy for a ship- 
mate one sailor had tattooed a picture of a steamship over 
which were the words “‘ Empress of Ireland.” Sentiments of 
joy were in one case represented by a tattooed design of a 
racehorse which had brought to his backer the sum of £30. 

In view of the publication of data gleaned in the fields 
of modern ethnological research, and the important connec- 
tion of body marking with such cognate subjects as head 
hunting and totemism, there is not merely justification but 
necessity for consideration of social and religious impulses of 
the tattooer’s craft. Pursuit of the inquiry is best followed 
along psychological, sociological and historical lines. The 
technological problem of design, motive, colour, perspective, 
and other aspects of technique are most profitably left for a 
separate treatment. 
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Of these main aspects of the problem the psychological, 
sociological, and esthetic present fewest difficulties, for, as 
a mental and social process, body marking forms part of a 
congruous whole, including totemism, exogamy, and the 
search for immortality. This harmonious entity of magico- 
religious beliefs, so closely interwoven with body marking, 
illustrates the view of Rivers! that there is a logic of primitive 
man, though his premises may be false owing to absence of a 
system of natural science. 

The historical aspect introduces many difficult, one fears 
almost insuperable, problems, for a review of archeological 
evidence and artefacts in the way of marked female figures 
and use of red ochre in interments takes the investigator 
far beyond the narrow confines of 6000 years of recorded 
history to the dim recesses of Paleolithic times. Considera- 
tion of the antiquity of body marking in culture centres of 
the world—including, of course, Babylon, Egypt, Peru, 
Mexico, and China—does, however, bring to light many 
interesting facts, and in so doing gives a reasonable datable 
sequence of the migration of tattooing. Similarity of taboo, 
ritual, and belief connected with body marking provides 
evidence of migration of culture as opposed to the older idea 
of a psychic unity accounting for the appearance of identical 
beliefs, taboos, and practices at disparate points all over the 
globe. In this connection I suggest that there is a helpful 
sense in which the term “ psychic unity ” may be legitimately 
used to express a uniform emotional tendency, including 
curiosity with regard to a future life, self-assertion, sympathy, 
power of suggestion, and suggestibility. 

This common emotional trend accounts for the rapid 
spread of cultures, especially when these in certain aspects 
and doctrines satisfy an insistent demand for acquisition or 
preservation of social status, answer a query respecting 
survival after physical death, offer a means of escape from 
demons of pain or sickness, show a safe passage from puberty 
to maturity, or present some positive means of alluring good 
luck and avoiding the evil eye. These are a few of the 
desiderata conferred by systems of body marking which have 
a world-wide distribution. 

Primitive man approaches non-human forces by positive 


1 Rivers, W. H. R., Medicine, Magic and Religion, 1924. H1sBert 
JouRNAL, Vol. X., No. 88 (Oct. 1911—Jan. 1912), p. 393, article “‘ Primitive 
Conception of Death.” Rivers, Aims of Ethnology in Psychology and 
Politics, 1928. Compare with Bruhl, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les 
Sociétés Inférieures: Paris, 1910. 
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rites carried out with meticulous accuracy, and at the same 
time he employs a number of negative rites in the form of 
prohibitions or “‘ taboos.” Association of such ceremonial 
with body marking is a sure indication of its importance. 
When in addition to caution, secrecy, and ritual there are 
definite beliefs relating to the value of tattoo marks in heaven, 
dedication to a deity, relegation of the tattooer’s craft to 
priests, stories of divine origin, or other clearly expressed 
concepts of like kind, the evidence for a religious dynamic 
force in body marking is incontrovertible. 

Furthermore, when similar beliefs, restrictions, and rites, 
as, for example, those relating to tattooing of women at 
puberty, can be collated from widely separated areas inhabited 
by peoples ethnically diverse, the case for migration, as 
opposed to that of independent origin, becomes corre- 
spondingly impressive. 

Distinct from these definitely religious exercises are those 
of a magical nature dealing with pain, good luck, love charms, 
preservation of youth, rain making, trial by ordeal, dangerous 
enterprises, death, mourning and execution. These impor- 
tant factors, largely in the hands of a specialist, who has an 
extensive selection of garbs, each for a specific purpose, are 
deserving of comparative study. 


TATTOOING AND PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 


The tattooing of a Kayan girl is a serious operation which 
is performed at intervals between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, and in connection with the practice there are 
some important positive and negative rites which tend to 
show the connection between tattooing and an appreciation 
of non-human powers. On no account must the operation 
be performed in seed time, or if a dead person is lying in the 
house, while the work is interrupted if the operator should 
dream of floods, such a dream being looked upon as indicating 
excessive bleeding of the patient. A tattooed woman may 
not eat of the flesh of the monitor lizard, and her husband is 
under a similar restriction, sharing the taboo with his wife 
until their first child is born. Much importance is attached 
to the hereditary office of professional tattooer, and this 
person’s vocation imposes upon her a number of restrictions 
which illustrate the Kayans’ association of the tattooing 
craft with dangers of an undefined kind. Like the Smiths, the 
professional tattooer is under the guardianship of a tutelary 
spirit, and as long as the children of the artist are young 
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she may not with safety pursue her avocation. Hence there 
seems to be the same idea which operates to produce that 
interesting practice the “cowvade’”’ among the Nagas, 
Amazonian Indians, and many other peoples, who believe 
that the tender soul of the child is capable of being injured 
by any indiscreet action the father may commit. Thus the 
male parent retires to bed when his child is born, and there 
remains until the infantile nature is less impressionable. 
Should the professional tattooer fail to observe certain food 
taboos, her disobedience will be followed by failing health or 
the fading of the designs which she executes. 

Misfortune will attend the letting of a friend’s blood, and 
so the operator makes a small present of beads to the patient, 
whose parents would suffer through general misfortune, and 
the artist herself would go blind, if such a ceremonial gift was 
forgotten. The operation may not be commenced at any 
time the girl or her parents desire; it must be started on a 
day named “ butit halap,”’ namely, the ninth day after new 
moon. Provided the first instalment of the operation is 
performed on this particular day, the process may be recom- 
menced on any occasion whatever. Among the Batang 
Kayans tattooing may not be done in the communal house, 
but only in a hut built specially for the purpose, while the 
males of the family of the girls who are being tattooed must 
assume a special bark cloth garment and may not venture out 
of doors until the tattooing operation has been completed. 
Should any male member of the family be absent the opera- 
tion is not commenced until his return. A sacrificial rite is 
introduced among the Long Glat people, who cause a woman 
who is being tattooed to kill a black fowl for the artist each 
day. 

The facts adduced from Pagan Tribes of Borneo show that 
among Kayan peoples there is a definite association of the 
tattooing operation with possible misfortune and non-human 
agencies. Not only is the patient in a state of “ taboo” or 
dangerous sanctity during the operation, but the professional 
worker is at this time peculiarly liable to misfortune. The 
idea of a non-human power appears to affect all related to 
the patient, and is likewise a possible source of danger to 
the children of the artist, who safeguards her offspring by 
observing certain restrictions of diet. 

Researches of Dr C. S. Seligman in New Guinea well 
illustrate the value attached to tattooing of young girls in 
primitive society. 

The body of every Koita woman is covered with designs 
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which are the same as those used by the Motu, from whom the 
practice has probably been learned. It is worthy of note that 
there is a ceremonial order in which the parts of the body are 
treated. Commencing with hands and forearms at the age of 
five years or thereabouts, the work progresses until the age 
of ten years, by which time the chin, nose, lower part of the 
abdomen, and inner region of thighs have all been decorated. 
Breasts, back, and buttocks are tattooed as signs of approach- 
ing puberty appear, while the V-shaped marks on the chest and 
on the back of the neck, together with markings on the lower 
legs, are given when betrothal has taken place. Finally there 
are markings made between the navel and the breast when a 
marriage agreement is eventually ratified. 

Among the Roro tribes, when a girl is considered to be 
of marriageable age the buttocks, the legs, and last of all 
the face are tattooed. A small feast is given before the 
work on the back parts is commenced, and at this time there 
is ceremonial shaving of the head. On completion of the 
main part of the tattooing operation a feast lasting for five 
days is given by the girl’s relations, and on the last day of that 
banquet a few finishing touches are given to the designs. At 
the end of this ceremony the girl is considered “* nubile’ and 
is termed “‘ waho.” The young lady is decked with orna- 
ments of shell and bone, in which finery she parades cere- 
monially up and down the village, while for five days she is 
expected to sit on the verandah of her father’s house wearing 
the ornaments given at the time of the five-days’ feast. 
During this period the girl is spoken of as “‘ rove.” She may 
walk down the centre of the village only, and must take care 
not to do any menial work, such as gardening or drawing 
water. When eating, the girl is not permitted to touch the 
food with her hands ; she has to use a fork wrapped in the 
handle of a banana leaf. After four or five months, during 
which her hair has grown, she is considered fit for matrimony. 

With respect to the “ taboo” against touching food with 
the hands, there is a curious parallel in the case of the Maori 
warrior, who may not touch food with his hands while the 
‘““moko ”’ operation is being performed. 


The warrior is a fully matured person assuming marks, 
not at puberty, but as a sign of prowess in battle and advanced 
social status. The taboo is apparently closely connected with 
the act of body marking, and probably the taboo which pre- 
vents the Melanesian girl from touching food with her hands 
immediately after the tattooing is completed is connected 
with the body marking operation rather than with puberty. 
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If the danger of touching food arose from the condition of 
puberty, why was the taboo observed only when the finishing 
touches of the artist were given, and not throughout the 
period of gradual advance to puberty ? 

Chin tattooing of women is of world-wide distribution, and 
the practice is invariably connected with puberty and a belief 
in the efficacy of tattoo marks as a charm against sterility and 
a sign of eligibility for marriage. Dobrizhoffer? gives a clear 
account of pubertal tattooing of girls in Paraguay. The very 
definite evidence respecting seclusion and food taboos in this 
period is important in linking the centre of the New World 
with the Old with regard to the ritual of body marking. 

Naga tattooing provides an excellent example of the inter- 
connection of various aspects of culture. Mr Henry Balfour, 
recently returned from investigation among Naga tribes, tells 
me how essential is successful head hunting for fertility of 
land and marriageability. The latter point relates to human 
fertility, so that for both men and women tattooing is 
indispensable for successful procreation. Mr Perry speaks 
of head hunting as a modified human sacrifice originally 
carried out to fertilise the land. In dealing with the origin 
and history of tattooing it is possible to show that in Egypt 
from 4000 to 2000 B.c. tattooing and body painting were 
definitely connected with certain well-developed female 
figures, generally held to symbolise fecundity. In Naga 
customs I see plainly the inter-connection of body marking, 
human sacrifice, and fertility. Possibly among Kayans, Nagas, 
Melanesians, and others who observe taboos during the time 
of body marking, there is no clearly conceived idea of the 
why and wherefore of the precautions imposed. At one time 
fertility rites and their sanctity were clearly defined, but now 
in “‘ taboos ” on food, and restrictions with regard to feet 
touching the ground, or a newly tattooed girl gardening, or 
mixing with other people, we are dealing only with a vague 
superstition and apprehension. Ideas other than the original 
union of tattooing with fertility rites contribute to the pre- 
servation of precautionary measures. Possibly cases of blood 
poisoning during the operation have been attributed to the 
entry of an evil demon of disease. 

The North American Indian cuts himself before taking his 
sweat bath either to let out what is bad or to provide means 
of entry for what is good. Among the Amazonian Indians, 
and widespread among the negroes of Africa, is the practice of 
cutting the body to alleviate pain of any kind, and such action 

1 Abipoines of Paraguay: London, 1822, Vol. II. p. 19. 
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is understandable in the light of Turner’s description of the 
Samoan doctor making an incision to let out the headache. 
Now, if forces of good and evil may find access to or egress 
from the body by means of incisions in the skin, is it not 
quite possible that the tattooing is looked upon as dangerous 
partly because numerous punctures are made through which 
the evil spirits of disease, misfortune, and even death may find 
a ready entrance? Or does primitive man believe that the 
soul may escape from the punctures made ? 

One of the most impressive instances of taboo in con- 
nection with body marking is that observed by a Maori chief 
who is receiving ‘‘ moko’’ designs. Disabilities imposed on the 
chief relate to his social intercourse and taking of food. 
With reference to the former, he may not have intercourse 
with those who are “not of the same condition as himself” ; 
but whether “ condition ” is meant to refer to social status 
or to the state of being tattooed is not clear. There is, 
however, a very definite restriction to the intercourse which 
the chief may have, and the prohibition is a fact of importance 
in showing a relation of body marking to the original idea of 
the divine nature of chieftainship. The second part of the 
disabilities suffered by one who undergoes the ‘“ moko”’ 
operation is to prevent the contamination of food by handling, 
for the patient may not take his food in his fingers, but must 
transfer it to his mouth with a fern stalk; ‘“‘ and any man 
who presumed to raise a finger to his mouth before the 
tattoo was finished would find his stomach invaded by 
‘atua,’ or fiends, who would devour him alive.’?! Some- 
times the warrior was fed by slaves who poured fluids into a 
funnel, or the patient might eat from a platter while lying 
flat on his stomach.? The Maori chief was a god, and the 
sacredness of the tattooing results from association with 
kingship and divinity. 


TATTOO AND HEAVEN. 


There are on record a number of very similar ideas, of 
wide geographical distribution, referring to the part which 
marks of tattooing, painting, and cicatrisation play in bring- 
ing the individual into relation with some mystic power or 
spirit world. 

A problem which puzzles the man who speculates as to 

1 Moko, Major-General Robley, p. 58. 


* See illustration from British Museum Guide to Ethnographical 
Specimens, also Specimen in Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
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the possibility of future existence is the means of identifica- 
tion of relatives and the distinguishing of one’s lawful wife 
or wives. In addition to these difficulties there is the 
possibility that the spirit, journeying from this world to the 
next, will be confronted with barriers, one of which may take 
the form of an imposing person who will challenge the 
travelling soul and ask for some sign of eligibility for the 
spirit world. Usually these difficulties are surmounted by 
the assumption that after death the soul, regarded as a very 
tangible object, escapes but retains a spiritual counterpart 
of the earthly tenement just quitted. So exact a replica of 
the earthly body is this counterpart that any tattoo or other 
marks assumed during the lifetime of the individual will 
identify the celestial body. Tattoo marks will serve as a 
** rite de passage ’’’ from this world to the next. 

Commencing with the Sioux Indians, we find that at the 
death of a warrior very elaborate precautions are taken for 
his safe and comfortable journey to the next world. The 
tattoo marks assumed during life are an important asset. 
The ghost warrior mounts his ghostly steed and sets forth on 
his journey to the “‘ Many Lodges,” feeling confident that he 
will reach there in safety provided he has during life taken 
the precaution to have tattooed on his forehead or wrists, 
possibly also on the point of the chin, any designs which he 
thinks suitable. Along the path to the ‘‘ Many Lodges ”’ there 
dwells an old woman who examines each ghost as it passes. 
If she is unable to find the tattoo marks, the luckless warrior 
and his steed are pushed from a cliff or cloud, and, falling 
into this world, they become homeless wanderers who go 
about aimlessly, the warrior whistling, presumably to relieve 
his melancholy ; but there is no further attempt to gain 
admittance to the spirit world. 

Among the Nagas of Assam there appears to be a very 
definite belief that tattoo marks are useful as a means of 
identifying a celestial body, and being determined to secure 
the Naga women who are their lawful wives, the husbands 
decide that each female shall receive certain tattoo marks. 
When dealing with this subject Hodson?! says that among 
the more distant and poorer villages occupied by the Tang- 
khuls women are tattooed in a very simple way, the design 
consisting of three lines about three-eighths of an inch in 
width, starting from the point of the chin, passing round the 
neck, and in some cases being carried down to the navel. 
The upper arm is tattooed in a similar way, the lines being 

1 Naga Tribes, T. C. Hodson, pp. 30, 31. 
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arranged in diagonal patterns so as to make two crosses, 
which are generally kept separate. The breasts are not 
tattooed, and as a rule a woman who can afford a necklace 
does not receive the tattoo mark. The necklace, when 
buried, accompanies the spirit and serves as a means of 
identification. 

There is among the Hindus of Bengal a widespread 
idea that the untattooed person will meet with considerable 
difficulties during a journey from this world to the life 
beyond.! It is thought that tattoo marks survive death, 
and the authority quoted goes on to say that low caste women 
believe that if they die without these marks their parents 
will not recognise them in heaven. A variation of or some- 
times an addition to this belief is that the great god Para- 
meshwar will demand an exposure of tattoo marks as proof 
that the person has lived on earth. If such tangible 
proofs are wanting, the deity causes the woman to be reborn 
as an evil spirit, or if inclined to be lenient he allows the 
person to enter heaven, after she has been dragged through 
thorns which supply the marks which she had refused to 
assume during her earthly sojourn. These are but a few of 
many instances showing the regard of men of all periods and 
grades of culture for the fate of the soul. Anxiety for 
preservation of identity and assurance of immortality was 
the chief object of many ancient Egyptian practices, including 
use of red paint on the face and bandages of the mummy. 

People of Borneo, especially the Kayans, have very pro- 
nounced and well-elaborated beliefs concerning the spiritual 
significance and value of their tattooing. These marks 
have not only a use as a passport to the land of spirits, 
but when once the soul has gained admission the designs 
may be used as a further qualification for entering upon 
certain profitable occupations, such as picking up pearls in 
the bed of a sacred river.? 

On the side of those: who advocate the connection of 
tattooing and body marking with religious beliefs there is 
overwhelming positive evidence, easily correlated with, and 
forming a logical division of a more general system of ideas 
relating to immortality. 


TATTOO AND TOTEM. 


The subject of totemism has two very distinct aspects, 
namely, social and religious, and as to the relative importance 


1 Things Indian, Wm. Crooke, p. 462. 
2 Pagan Tribes of Borneo, Vol. 1. p. 252: Hose and McDougall. 
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of these it is difficult to decide, so closely are the two blended 
in the life of the people. Body marks are connected with 
both aspects. 

Totemic markings must be distinguished from the mere 
application of animal designs which may be adopted for a 
great variety of purposes, including good luck, a charm 
against the bite of an animal, or merely to get the agility and 
cunning of some creature. Such animal markings are not 
necessarily totemic, but may be regarded as interesting 
examples of body marking for magical purposes. 

The numerous tribes of North American Indians provide 
a variety of examples showing the relation of body marks to 
religious ideas concerning the spirit parts of some animal. 
Hill Tout, referring to facial tattoo marks among the Déné, 
says that these designs are usually conventionalised outline 
figures of birds, fishes or plants ; radiating straight lines are 
also usual. On the forearms are designs symbolising the 
totem, or possibly the “ Manitu.”” (That is the sacred animal 
which the individual saw in his trance vision at puberty, and 
decided to adopt as his tutelary spirit.) In some cases the 
forearm designs have become vaguely amuletic, but in other 
instances there is still clear evidence to show that the marks 
are made to bring the wearer into a close and mysterious 
relationship with his spiritual guardian. Occasionally a 
man’s breast is tattooed, usually with the symbol of the 
grizzly bear, whose spirit appears to be held in great venera- 
tion. The tattooing of this design involves great expense 
and outlay in the way of gifts and ceremonial banquets, and, 
naturally enough, those who can display the tattooed symbol 
which brings them en rapport with the grizzly bears are 
much envied.” 

There appears to be a widespread veneration for the grizzly 
bear even when he is not the totemic animal. Dr Tylor 
speaks of the Indian explaining to the bear that the killing 
was very necessary, or perhaps accidental, and further, the 
hunter sits down by the dead creature and smokes the pipe of 
peace with him, occasionally placing the pipe in the mouth of 
the bear. Dr Tylor expresses the opinion that there is fear 
of the bear spirits, and frequently mauling by a bear is looked 
upon as a punishment for killing one of the animal’s friends. 
Mr James Teit, speaking of the ‘Thompson Indians, says that 
two men who have killed a bear will paint their faces with 
alternate stripes of black and red, meanwhile chanting the 


1 Across Australia, Spencer and Gillen, p. 255. 
2 British North America, C. Hill Tout, 1907, p. 84. 
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bear song. If this propitiatory painting was not carried out 
the bear spirits would be offended, so it is believed, and the 
hunters would have no more success.! 
Among the Baganda people there is propitiatory painting 
to placate the kindred spirits of the slain leopard or buffalo. 
The Sioux ‘ave a number of symbolical colours ? which 
are employed in the decoration of men who have had visions 
of bears. Captain John Smith says that among the Virgi- 
nians “‘some have their legs, hands, breasts and faces 
cunningly embroidered with divers marks, such as beasts and 
serpents artificially wrought into their flesh with black spots.” 
He does not speculate on the meaning of these.® 
A missionary of Pennsylvania and Ohio, the Rev. John 
Heckewelder, describes the Indians of these districts as being 
very elaborately tattooed, and in 1762 he examined a veteran 
warrior, who bore, among many designs, those of the water 
lizard, a large snake on the right cheek and temple, and on the 
lower jaw the head of a wild boar. Probably the animal 
designs are those of the chiefs slain by the strong arm of this 
warrior, who appropriated their marks in order that he might 
have all the hidden power which would accrue from being in 
touch with the spirit counterparts of the lizard, the snake, and 
wild boar. These tattoo marks of animals might be expected 
to confer on him the qualities of agility, subtlety and ferocity.* 
M. Bossu gives an account of his adoption by the Indians 
of Arkansas, who tattooed a roebuck on his thigh to make him 
one of them, an incident which illustrates the social rather 
than the religious side of totemic marking. Among the 
Arkansas was a chief who had slain a monstrous serpent, and 
the great event had been suitably recognised by tattooing the 
design of the snake upon his body. This instance shows that 
the animal marking may be merely commemorative, a sign 
of social distinction rather than an acknowledgment of a 
totemic animal. James Caddell, a survivor from the Sydney 
Cove, wrecked on the New Zealand coast, was tattooed by 
Maoris, adopted and married. Later he escaped, and 
exhibited himself in London. 
Among many instances of magical markings assisting in 
1 Thompson Indians, April 1900, Journal North Pacific Expedition, 
847. 
wi American Bureau of Ethnology, 1889-90, p. 527. 
3 Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 280. 
4 Memoirs of Historical Society of Paris, Vol. XII. 1876: Phila- 
delphia. 


5 Bossu, Travels through Louisiana, 1750, Vol. I. pp. 107, 168; 
Bureau American Ethnology, 8rd Report, p. 245. 
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ceremonies which increase the rain and food supply are those 
of the Torres Straits people, who in the island of Dubungai 
entice the turtle to the shore. The men who officiate are 
painted with a red line from the tip of the nose to the forehead, 
also down the spine to the small of the back, in order to 
resemble the mud that streams behind the dugong when he is 
browsing on the bottom of the estuary.1_ A model of a turtle 
is painted in the same way, and when the first live turtle for 
the season is captured, he is carried to the men of the Surbal 
clan, who smear him over with red ochre, afterwards painting 
themselves with a red mark across the chest and another 
across the abdomen to represent the shell of the turtle. The 
ceremony is concluded by the whirling of bull roarers round 
the creature, which is eaten by the turtle clansmen in order 
that its spirit may be liberated to go to sea and increase the 
fecundity of the breeding turtles. Women and children are 
carefully excluded, and the ceremony is a close approach to 
something of a religious nature; but, after all, the emphasis 
seems to be placed upon food supply, and so the body marking 
of all the men and the sacred turtle can be regarded as 
accessory to the magic which is necessary to keep the turtles 
vigorous. A man wishing for rain in order to increase the 
fertility of his garden goes to the rain-maker, and after stating 
his needs and paying accordingly is advised to go at once 
and get some more thatch on his house before the deluge 
comes. The rain-maker paints himself black and white “all 
along same as clouds, black behind, white he go first,” or 
perhaps he paints his body with black spots to make the 
clouds come, after which he puts “ medicine ”’ on his right 
hand and waves it towards his body while he chants to the 
rain: ‘“‘ You no go dance another way; best thing you come 
taste my body.” Of course the rain comes in a deluge, and 
the unfortunate man who asked for it may be imprisoned in 
his hut for days, after which he has to ask the sorcerer to turn 
off the magic tap, and in reply to his request for sunshine he 
is cheered by the words ‘‘ To-morrow rain small; next day 
sun he shine.” For the encouragement of the sun, the 
medicine-man paints the crown of his head red in imitation 
of the orb, and after this a broad median line is added in red 
ochre, which is streaked from the forehead down the middle 
of the face, and eventually is made into a rhomboidal design 
which occupies the entire countenance; finally, the medicine- 
man covers himself entirely with red. 


1 Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait. Ed.: Dr A. C. Haddon, 
Vol. V. p. 188, 1898. 
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The office of wind-maker is also hereditary, and in order 





to encourage a breeze, which shall take the ships out for ' a 
fishing, the medicine-man sets up on the shore a number of ™ 
low bushes when the tide is out. After smearing himself all d 
over with red ochre he waves his arm for the wind to come ~ 
and stir the low bushes he has set up on the reef. If the pin 
payment is considered insufficient, the magician resorts to be 
black magic in order to drive the wind away again. A change a 
of colour is necessary, and the red ochre is exchanged for a : 
black covering from head to foot. Then the hands are waved , 
away from the head to drive off the wind.! a 
p! 
HISTORICAL. 
te 

Tattooing was practised in a restricted area of China as 
early as 1100 B.c. Babylonians did not tattoo. Aztec, 
Maya, and Inca civilisations adopted or invented tattooing b 
chiefly to denote high social status, if Spanish records are 
trustworthy. With regard to body marks in Egypt, the H 
archeologist has to note the occurrence in predynastic 
times of— 

(1) Curpulent female figurines covered with red ochre on 
which darker marks appear. (These antedate 4000 B.c. c 
Paleolithic European sites furnish similar examples.) n 

(2) Bone female figurines of the first and second Dynasties t 
with dark circular markings on abdomen and pubes. 

(3) Female figurines from Naquada and Ballas (3000 B.c.). 
The painted or tattooed designs are those of antelope and 
regular zigzag patterns. The antelope may be a totemic 
emblem, and the zigzag, which later became the hieroglyphic e 
sign for water, was possibly used to indicate fertility and C 
rejuvenation. 

(4) Tattooed skin showing lozenge-shaped patterns 
identical with those on an accompanying female figurine 
(2000 B.c.). 

(5) Symbols of the goddess Neith tattooed on figures of ] 


Libyans on the tomb of Seti I. (1800 B.c.). 

(6) Tattooing of Amenophis and his queen with the name 
of the god Aten. 

(7) Use of red facial death paint and reddening of statues 
to give life. 

All these examples connect body marking in Egypt with 
women and the fertility cult they symbolised, while the 


1 Ibid., Vol. V. p. 851. 
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importance of body marking in relation to social status and 
religious belief is indicated. 

From no other civilisation is there such ancient and 
definite evidence of body marking. Egypt no doubt was 
indebted to a prehistoric idea of the technique and cultural 
value of body marking. But in the Nile Valley, as the fore- 
going instances show, the arts of painting and tattooing were 
developed. 

The Polynesians undoubtedly played a most important 
role in the distribution of tattooing in association with 
religious beliefs and fertility rites, while they developed the 
practice on its heraldic side most elaborately in New Zealand.! 

The summary given below shows the main reasons for 
tattooing among extant primitive races : 

(1) For purposes of recognition in a future life. 

(2) Body marking in connection with worship of heavenly 
bodies. 

(3) Religious markings, e.g. of Coptic Christians and 
Hindus. 

(4) Markings to distinguish “ totems ”’ or clans. 

(5) Tribal marks. 

(6) To cure sickness or pain, to give good luck, as a love 
charm, to preserve youth, to assist “‘ rain-making ”’ and other 
magical ceremonies, also as an appeal to occult powers before 
trial by ordeal and dangerous enterprises. 

(7) As a pain test and puberty rite for boys and girls. 

(8) To denote social status. 

(9) To distinguish members of primitive secret societies. 

(10) As an expression of esthetic sentiment, the best 
exponents of the ornamental school being Japanese, Burmese, 
Samoan, and Marquesan artists. 

W. D. HAMBLY. 


LONDON. 


1 Christian, Eastern Pacific Islands, p. 93; Percy S. Smith, Hawaiki, 
London, 1910; Cowan, Maoris of New Zealand, Wellington, 1910. 














SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


PROFESSOR G. VAN DER LEEUW’s Einfuhrung in die Phaenomenologie 
der Religion (Ernst Reinhardt, Munich) has been translated in order 
to form the first volume in a new series, edited by Heiler, on Chris- 
tianity and other Religions. He speaks modestly of its scope and 
method, but there are very few books on the subject which present 
so much relevant material in a small compass. What is offered is not 
a mere catalogue of more or less primitive phenomena, but a discussion 
of these in the light of the positive religious needs and instincts which 
they illustrate. The scientific value of the book is not less than the 
religious spirit, which is never obtruded but is constantly felt. There 
is a tendency in some quarters to regard any religious interest as a 
handicap to the historian or investigator; to love the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a positive disqualification, we hear, for anyone who seeks 
to interpret early Christianity, and one ought to be irreligious, if one 
is to be truly objective, in handling religion at all. Professor van der 
Leeuw’s book is above nonsense of this kind, which is not the least of 
its merits. 

One of the religious “‘ phenomena ”’ in Hebrew and Christian belief 
is paradise, the belief in a location of the saints in the next world. 
There has been recently a curious interest shown in this problem of 
‘“‘paradise.”” Mr Leonard Prestige’s paper in Theology (March) 
explains the usage of the term in the Greek Fathers, some of whom 
located it on earth, while others viewed it as either a second-class spot 
of bliss in the next world or an intermediate stage for saints whose 
final destination is heaven. P. Ildefonse de Vuippens publishes a 
learned, complete monograph on the subject, Le Paradis Terrestre au 
troisiéme Ciel, Exposé historique d’une conception chrétienne des premiers 
siécles (Paris and Fribourg); it contains exhaustive discussions of 
patristic belief on the subject, much of which was an attempt to 
rationalise, or rather spiritualise, New Testament allusions like those 
in Luke xxiii. 43 and 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. The author judges that, upon 
the whole, this paradise was conceived, on the astronomical scheme 
of the ages, to lie in the planet Mars—a notion which may stir the 
imagination of novelists to new efforts, whatever comfort it brings to 
theologians. 

Another “ phenomenon ”’ is the sacred book. In Christianity this 
has stirred almost as many differences of opinion as the Sacraments 
have. We have tochronicle one or two contributions, of a general and 


popular character, to this topic. Canon A. C. Deane’s book on How 
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to Enjoy the Bible (Hodder and Stoughton) is a brightly written, 
sensible handbook. The first part is general; the second describes 
the various New Testament Scriptures, in order to facilitate intelligent 
appreciation. Some of the hints in the second part are ingenious at 
any rate. Thus Canon Deane thinks that the Apostle John wrote 
down some of the stories quite soon after they happened, and that he 
recalled the long conversation in the Upper Room (John xiv.—xvii.) 
“‘on the night after the crucifixion, for the comfort of the Lord’s 
mother, who had been committed to his care.” Mr D. B. Walker’s 
Study of the New Testament (S. C. M.) is a clear, introductory manual, 
and there is a successful attempt by Miss Gertrude Hollis, in God’s 
Holy Prophets (Williams and Norgate), to instruct boys and girls about 
the meaning and message of the Old Testament prophets. Two 
excellent manuals upon the Bible have also been published, one by 
Dr Thiselton Mark (The Appeal of the Bible To-day, Nelson) and the 
other by Mr C. E. Wager (The Bible and the Kingdom, Mowbray). 
Both of these books face the modern difficulties and show how the 
critical attitude is the only position possible for those who desire to 
be at once religious and enlightened in their study of the Scriptures. 
Professor Line’s book on Inspiration and Modern Criticism (Epworth 
Press) is an effort to reconstruct a view of inspiration, on the basis of 
modern investigations into the New Testament. 

Two co-operative volumes of exceptional value have been published 
dealing with contemporary issues of fundamental importance. One 
is a book of nine essays on Psychology and the Church (Macmillan), 
edited by Dr O. Hardman, who contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Psycho- 
logy of Modern Development.” The various essays touch the subjects 
which are being re-set under the new psychological interest. None is 
more timely than Dr Grenstedt’s on ‘“‘ The Progress of Psychology,” 
with its stringent criticisms of Behaviourism, ‘“ for which we are 
indebted to our brethren in the United States. It is difficult to deal 
patiently with a system so persistently perverse and blind to the 
essential facts.” Dr Hadfield and Dr L. F. Browne discuss “* The 
Psychology of Spiritual Healing” with much wisdom and force. 
Altogether, the book clarifies the mind of those who are not profes- 
sional psychologists. The other volume, Space, Religion and Reality 
(Sheldon Press), edited by Mr Joseph Needham, contains eight essays, 
introduced by the Earl of Balfour and concluded by Dean Inge, who 
writes in his most incisive mood. The essays are all by scientific men, 
the only ecclesiastic being Principal J. Oman, whose subject is “ The 
Sphere of Religion.”” Dr A. S. Eddington’s paper on “ The Domain 
of Physical Science’ converges on the belief that science permits 
what he calls a “‘ colourless pantheism ” to be inferred from the data 
at present known, and he is not prepared to deny that on this basis a 
larger religion may not be created. There is no space here to discuss 
the papers in detail, though Dr Malinowski’s and Professor Webb’s 
are tempting objects. In a summary chronicle one has merely space 
to notice the ability and scope of the essays. The essay contributed 
by Mr Needham himself, on mechanistic biology, is perhaps the least 
untechnical in the book, but it ought to be read first, if only for its 
criticisms of Driesch and the neo-vitalists. 

In one essay Dr William Brown, following the line on which psycho- 
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logy and religion interact, finds himself confronted by mysticism, 
‘‘ probably the most important form of religious experience,” if only 
because it emphasises the vital element in all such experience, viz. 
that it is beyond time. There have been some contributions to the 
study of mysticism in Christianity of late. One is Miss Underhill’s 
book on The Mystics of the Church (J. Clarke), partly a historical 
survey, which extends to a modern saint like the Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
partly a study of mysticism in its corporate and individual aspects. 
It is claimed that the mystics “ felt, or rather feel—for there are plenty 
of them in the world to-day—an increasing and overwhelming certainty 
of first-hand contact with God, penetrating and transfiguring them.” 
Professor H. M. B. Reid’s Croall Lectures on The Holy Spirit and the 
Mystics (Hodder and Stoughton) begin by tracing the doctrine of the 
Spirit in its development, and then analyse mysticism, arguing 
persuasively that the mystical experience is legitimate within the 
Church as inspired by the Spirit. The reader will find not only a 
sympathetic account of the subject, but an up-to-date discussion of 
the modern antipathy to mysticism. Dr Reid even deals with the 
most recent and searching attack upon it in Professor Leuba’s Psycho- 
logy of Religious Mysticism. Among the mystics specially praised by 
Miss Underhill is Ruysbroeck, the Belgian contemplative of the four- 
teenth century. His words, she claims, have “‘ that peculiar character 
which great mystical literature shares with great poetry ; with each 
fresh reading it discloses fresh truths and secrets to those—and only 
those—who are ready to receive them.” There are just persons who 
would qualify this verdict, though they can only judge of Ruysbroeck 
through translations. But enthusiasm is pardonable in the study of 
the mystics, and this devotion to Ruysbroeck is not confined to England. 
Simultaneously with the issue of Miss Underhill’s book a French 
tribute has appeared. M. A. Wautier d’Aygalliers, a Protestant 
pastor in Paris, has written a treatise on Ruysbroeck, which has had 
the honour of being crowned by the French Academy; it is now 
translated by Mr F. Rothwell as Ruysbroeck the Admirable (J. M. Dent). 
The book is written with enthusiasm, with sympathy, and with critical 
judgment ; it represents deep research into the scholasticism and 
neo-platonism of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Ruysbroeck, 
according to his latest expositor, was an orthodox mystic who dis- 
played his original genius in producing a vital synthesis of the notions, 
cosmic and mystical, which had hitherto remained apart in these two 
movements of thought. Thus, to give one example, he broke away 
from Thomas Aquinas, who denied that the soul could be the soul 
apart from association with the body ; Ruysbroeck made personality 
resident in the soul, attributing to the latter an independent existence 
ofitsown. The chief value of the book lies in its survey of the setting 
for this Belgian mystic, and in the ability with which his personal 
contribution to mystical Christianity is analysed. The author 
sketches Ruysbroeck’s biography, but this is not his sole or chief 
interest. Since his book was written, M. Paul O’Sheridan has 
reprinted from the Revue de Vhistoire ecclésiastique an essay called 
Ce qui reste de la plus ancienne Vie de Ruysbroeck (Louvain), which 
appears to prove that the Life written by Poemerius, on which modern 
students depend, goes back to an earlier life, and also, among other 
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fresh items, that Ruysbroeck and his two friends in"1343 originally 
meant to found a communistic religious community on lines 
predicted by Joachim of Flore. Canon L. S. Hunter’s essay on 
‘* Morality and Mysticism ” (Church Quarterly Review, April) surveys 
contemplative mysticism in its earlier European phases, and proceeds 
to estimate the New Testament religion as a successful union of 
religion and ethics: the Christian synthesis combines the love of 
God and of one’s neighbour; it not only moralises religion but spiri- 
tualises morality, and does not exclude theology, as, according to Canon 
Hunter, Otto does in Das Heilige. Otto’s book is still rippling the 
waters of theology. Mr Leonard Hodgson’s brisk lectures on The 
Place of Reason in Christian Apologetic (Blackwell, Oxford) are an 
examination of the idea suggested by Otto’s argument that religion 
at the core is non-rational, an idea which he sets aside in favour of the 
thesis that the God worshipped in Christianity is conceived as a 
synthesis of three values which all appeal to the intelligence—viz., 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 

In The Harvard Theological Review (July) Dr George La Piana 
writes an important survey of “‘ The Roman Church at the End of the 
Second Century,” laying stress upon the episcopal policy of Victor, 
and incidentally recognising the fact that the philosophical definitions 
offered by the theologians of the early Church differed from the 
popular beliefs of Christians, the latter being a naive juxtaposition of 
monotheism and faith in Christ as Saviour, the former being “ the 
learned product of the contamination of the Christian tradition with 
the philosophical thought of the times.”” A later example of the latter 
occurs in Nestorianism and its theological opponents. In 451 or 452 
Nestorius wrote a book called The Book or Bazaar of Heracleides, a 
defence of himself, his allies, and his ideas, against the recent ecclesias- 
tical persecution. A Syriac version of this survived, and it is now 
rendered into English in a truly critical edition by Mr George Driver 
and Mr Leonard Hodgson (The Bazaar of Heracleides, Oxford). Mr 
Hodgson’s annotations bring out the theological significance of what 
Nestorius teaches in this important work, teaching which, as he con- 
cludes, shows Nestorius making “a very gallant and ingenious 
attempt to explain the Incarnation without giving up the belief that 
in Christ is to be found a complete human person as well as a complete 
divine person.” This problem naturally arises.in Dr A. E. Garvie’s 
large book on The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead (Hodder and 
Stoughton), where the discussion of the Person of Christ reaches the 
creeds. Dr Garvie’s argument is that the creeds, including the 
Chalcedonian, use unsatisfactory and ambiguous terms, and one is the 
Greek term izdéoraois, which Nestorius properly refused to use in the 
new sense of an equivalent for zpécwrov. Even Nestorius, however, 
‘“‘ had not reached a conception of the person of Christ which would 
include the full recognition of the unity which the creed, however 
imperfectly, aimed at affirming.” Dr Garvie’s book has a sweep of 
interest and a sober freshness which remind the reader of Principal 
Fairbairn. He sets himself to present a matured interpretation of the 
Christian faith under three heads: “ The Grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ‘‘ The Love of God,” and “ The Community of the Holy 
Spirit ” ; it is one of the constructive efforts which are too rare in our 
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day, and it is constructive without being unduly radical or conserva- 
tive. Dr Garvie insists that the categories of substance and nature 
and person, for example, used by the ancient creeds are simply 
misleading for the modern mind in regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. His dogmatic restatement, however one may disagree with 
it, is marked by the qualities of high seriousness and religious interest. 
Mr J. S. MacArthur’s “ Plea for the Chalcedonian Christology ” 
(Church Quarterly Review, July!) admits an implicit dualism in the 
Chalcedonian formula, but this was “ part of the psychological and 
speculative ‘ climate’ of the age”’; he thinks that the formula provided 
a mould for Christology which was permanent and necessary “‘ up to 
a point,” and that all depends upon the content put into the mould. 
“To say that it is wholly satisfactory and therefore final would be 
gross presumption. It is probable that modern realist philosophy 
could perform the task at least as well.”” Herrmann’s posthumous 
Dogmatik (Stuttgart) penetrates to the religious interests which 
underlie such metaphysical explanations. His small, compact volume 
has the same religious interest as Dr Garvie’s. But the great Marburg 
theologian concentrates the bearings of dogma on the perception of 
Jesus as the essence of evangelical Christianity. The issue is faith, 
as evoked by the historic Person of Jesus. Consequently this terse 
volume is a deliverance upon religion rather than a survey of the 
credal dogmas of Christianity, and this differentiates it from other 
books of its class. A pamphlet by Professor Peterson, of Bonn 
University, on Was ist Theologie ? (Bonn, F. Cohen) is due to Barth’s 
argument against theology, but takes an independent line by 
confining theology to the expression of the Incarnation-faith. “‘ God 
has spoken in His Son ; this is what dogma declares, and by this alone 
theology lives.” The argument is trenchantly put, but requires to be 
supplemented by wider considerations, such as those mentioned by 
Gaston Radeau in “ Le raisonnement théologique ” (Recherches de 
Science Religieuse, pp. 198-205), who pleads for the intuitive as well 
as for the deductive element being fully recognised. As for the 
particular point at which theology becomes Christology, the Chalce- 
donian view is estimated most carefully and succinctly by Dr Sydney 
Cave in an admirable survey of The Doctrine of the Person of Christ 
(Duckworth); he reminds his readers (a) that behind the credal 
definition there really lay “‘ a philosophy more pagan than Christian, 
a philosophy of ‘ being,’ not of personality,” and (b) that Calvin’s 
view reproduced the real religious interest of Nestorius in conserving 
the true humanity of Christ’s person. Calvin’s doctrine is less 
scholastic here than Luther’s; ‘“ it is construed from human need, 
not from a theory of the Communion Service, and the Christ he 
portrays is immeasurably nearer to the actual Christ of whom the 
Gospels speak.” 

In The Journal of Religion (July) Dr G. B. Smith asks and answers 
the question, “ Is Theism Essential to Religion?” Is it possible to 
be religious without believing in God? He thinks that the idea of 
God depends on the religious experience, and pleads for modifications 


1 Another defence of the Chalecdonian view is given by Dr Bishop in 
The Anglican Theological Review for May. 
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of supernaturalistic, theological theism, since theism of some sort is 
necessary, theism being “‘ an interpretation of the universe in terms 
of a philosophy which makes it possible for man to believe in a cosmic 
support of his ideals and values.’”’ Equally fundamental issues are 
raised for theology in the Papers read at the recent Oxford Conference, 
which are now printed in the September issue of The Modern Church- 
man. Three are sermons, the first of which, by Dean Inge, discusses 
‘* Faith and Reason ”’ ; various aspects of faith and belief are handled, 
and there are essays on the sacraments. Mr J. S. Bezzant, treating 
belief about God, argues that the ideas of propitiation and omnipotence 
should be abandoned, as well as the “ untenable eschatology which 
Christianity inherited from Judaism”; as for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it means “‘ that God is known in three ways: through Nature, 
in Christ, and in conscience.” Professor J. Dick Fleming in the 
Canadian Journal of Religious Thought (pp. 348-353) puts in a word 
for the “‘ Earliest Doctrine of the Trinity,” i.e. the Logos theology, 
which seems to him better than the later Cappadocian theory in 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, because it remained in touch with 
the historical Jesus: ‘“‘ such a conception allows us to think of Christ 
not as a purely supercosmic intervention in history, but as the crown- 
ing manifestation of a long series of divine activities within the world 
and within mankind.” 

The primitive phases of the Trinitarian doctrine have been also 
under discussion elsewhere, e.g. in the articles which Jules Lebreton 
has just finished on the subject in the Ignatian epistles (Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, October). But in patristic theology it is 
monasticism which has attracted more attention. Dr W. K. L. 
Clarke’s edition of the Ascetic Works of Saint Basil (S.P.C.K.) is a 
sequel to his earlier study of Basil as the organiser of Eastern Monas- 
ticism. It is an English version, with critical introductions, and will 
be of distinct service to students who cannot consult the originals. 
Some special problems are incidentally discussed, e.g. the question of 
double monasteries, for men and women, and the discipline of con- 
fession. Altogether, the volume throws light upon Eastern Chris- 
tianity in one of its most characteristic movements during the fourth 
century. Basil, as Dr Clarke claims, “‘ was a brilliant and versatile 
man and a deeply spiritual personality.” He was the Benedict of the 
Eastern Church, and his rules influenced Benedict of Nursia in the 
West. F. Laun in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (pp. 1-61) 
studies the literary problems of Basil’s ascetic rules, and argues that 
Rufinus, in translating them into Latin, possessed an earlier form 
than we possess ; the shorter form he regards as the earlier, disagreeing 
with Bardenhewer and Clarke, by the way, on the problem of whether 
here the larger rules imply that Basil was a bishop. J. Duhr’s paper 
on “‘ Le monachisme bénédictin: le réle du monachisme bénédictin 
dans la civilisation occidentale ’’ (Recherches de Science Religieuse, 
April) recognises the great services rendered by Basil, but is devoted 
to the effect of the Benedictine Western order upon society. The 
author calls attention to the absence of any emphasis on the devil in 
the mystical system of the Benedictines during its primitive phase. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
GLasGow. 














REVIEWS. 


Experience and Nature. By John Dewey. Lectures upon the Paul 
Carus Foundation. First Series—Chicago and London: Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1925.—Pp. xi. + 443. 


Tuts book may be said to be an attempt to bring home to philosophers 
what experience is and what knowledge is not: the effect of most of 
it cannot be other than salutary. Many philosophies, perhaps most, 
have set off light-heartedly in the pursuit of certainty without seri- 
ously asking themselves on what conditions certainty can be attained, 
and whether when attained it is worth the cost. Knowledge, it is 
assumed, means certainty; and, knowledge being clearly that which 
the human mind is equipped to find, certainty must be the goal. 
When we have certainty we shall find rest and the satisfaction of the 
deepest needs of the human spirit. 

To such a philosopher it can do no harm that he should be asked 
from time to time to try to see himself as others see him. And to 
others, says Professor Dewey, he seems, as no doubt the scientist 
seems to him, to be unavoidably and inextricably tied up in the inter- 
weavings of a puzzle of his own imagining, inviting others to accept 
the rules of his game and help him solve the puzzle, though he offers 
no good reason why anyone should accept his invitation. And from 
time to time, perhaps for his eternal safety, he comes upon one who, 
having been burnt, fears the fire, and will not yield to his blandish- 
ments, but firmly stands aside and informs him that his difficulties 
are made by himself and he deserves no pity. ‘“* You start,’ he will 
be told, “ by rigidly separating two things which no one thinks to 
be separable, and then you spend your miserable days trying to 
bridge the gap and make a unity again.” Following this line of attack 
Professor Dewey runs through the main philosophies of the world one 
after another in connection with the main problems of philosophy, to 
drive his point home and turn his sword in the wound. He has taken 
up a position from which it is easy for him to give any philosopher real 
and bitter pain. 

We may give an instance of his method. There are those, he says, 
who regard childhood as merely getting ready for adulthood ; others 
seem quite sure that adult life is merely a mechanical unrolling of the 
“causal” forces found in childhood. Thus either youth is thought 
of as an intrinsically insignificant journey towards a goal, or adult- 
hood is thought of as an intrinsically insignificant after-effect of force 
370 
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seated in childhood or in heredity. This difficulty, which, itis said, is 
typical of most of the difficulties of philosophy, can be simply solved 
on Professor Dewey’s method. The notion of growth, he says, makes 
it easy to detect the fallacy contained in both views. “ The reality is 
the growth process itself . . . the real existence is the history in its 
entirety, the history as just what it is. The operations of splitting it 
up into two parts and then having to unite them again by appeal to 
causative power are equally arbitrary and gratuitous. Childhood is 
the childhood of and in a certain serial process of changes which is 
just what it is, and so is maturity ” (p. 275). 

Is this book come, we must ask ourselves, merely to darken 
counsel ? In the intention of its author, clearly not: to those who 
know his work, it is unnecessary to say that Professor Dewey is no 
irresponsible jeerer at the death-throes of other philosophers. He 
accepts the responsibility which the philosophic critic necessarily 
takes upon himself to work, and work hard, for the production of a 
better view. As to the intention, there could be no clearer case; but 
as to the actual event, an answer is harder to give. It is hard to see 
distinctions which have been won and maintained at so great cost 
lightly discarded by an appeal to common sense, or perhaps we 
should say to common experience. It may be that our reluctance to 
see them so depart is due to sentiment; and it may be that we are 
prejudiced against his views by envy of a thinker who can tread the 
philosophic paths so lightly, and can see the advantages and merits 
of so many diverging views without ever becoming entangled in their 
difficulties. Whatever be the cause, it is difficult not to feel that 
Professor Dewey has come out of the fire too little scathed, and has 
succeeded in making the issues and conclusions too easy. He is at 
pains never to lose hold of the magic thread which makes his return 
from the philosophical labyrinth an easy matter, but there seems to 
be at least a danger that when he triumphantly emerges rewinding 
his bobbin he is but where he was before he entered. 

And yet we may travel a long way in company with Professor 
Dewey. Philosophers who have assumed that absolute certainty in 
knowledge and absolute security in the ordering of life is the goal of all 
inquiry have started from principles simple enough to yield them the 
conclusions they sought. If the structure of the world were really 
based on these principles it would be possible to attain to this certainty 
and security. But in fact, Professor Dewey points out, we do recognise 
the existence of contingency in Nature and of incalculability in our daily 
affairs. ‘Empirical method warns us that systems which set out from 
things said to be ultimate and simple have always worked with loaded 
dice ; their premises have been framed to yield the desired conclu- 
sions ” (p. 14). Kant, seeing that this was so, formed a lower estimate 
of thought: he maintained that dialectic ends in an impasse, since 
it unavoidably gives rise to contradictions. Yet he shows us that we 
ought to have expected this from the beginning, had we examined the 
method of thought, and he therefore encourages us not to be in despair 
at this conclusion. The Romantic Philosophers took him at his word 
and maintained that knowledge worthy of the name came from a 
source other than thought and by a growth which transcended thought, 
and that such knowledge was enjoyed in moral, religious and esthetic 
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experience. These doctrines Professor Dewey rightly rejects on the 
ground that these philosophers, while repudiating the neatness and 
certainty of scientific “‘ knowledge,” are still thinking of their know- 
ledge as being of the same general kind, viz., as involving classification 
and comparison and issuing in judgments and ratiocinations. So far 
we might be listening to the utterances of Kant himself. Professor 
Dewey has, howev2r, a more definitive view to propound. “It is 
significant,” he says, “that they think of this higher recourse as a 
higher kind of knowledge, as intuition or immediate insight, mystical 
certainty of the truly real. Thus the thinker still shows his inability 
to take things as he has to take them as a human being, as things to 
pay heed to under penalty of death and defeat, things to use and 
enjoy, to master and submit to” (p. 16). These thinkers make the 
same mistake as did the Pre-Critical Philosophers, that they think 
that knowledge is the goal of the human spirit—that knowledge is the 
ultimate haven where the spirit’s final needs are satisfied. 

For this view, if we turn to experience, we shall find, we are told, 
no justification. Philosophy is criticism, and criticism of experience. 
Clearly philosophy should not give us something else in place of 
experience : if we think it has done this for us, we are not philosophers. 
‘“* No just or pertinent criticism in its negative phase can possibly be 
made except upon the basis of a heightened appreciation of the posi- 
tive goods which human experience has achieved and offers. Positive 
concrete goods of science, art, and social companionship are the basic 
subject-matter of philosophy as criticism; and only because such 
positive goods already exist is their emancipation and secured exten- 
sion the defining aim of intelligence ”’ (p. 412). In animportant sense, 
then, philosophy leaves us, or should leave us, where we were, viz., with 
the direct appreciation of these goods; but it should meanwhile 
achieve for us the “‘ emancipation and secured extension” of such 
appreciation. “ Criticism would be the most wilful of undertakings if 
the possession and enjoyment of good objects had no element of 
memory and foresight in it ; if it lacked all cireumspection and judg- 
ment. Criticism is reasonable and to the point, in the degree in which 
it extends and deepens these factors of intelligence found in imme- 
diate taste and enjoyment ” (p. 401). Thus moral philosophy is not 
required to give us canons for action: we expect of it rather that it 
shall show us that the principles which appear to underlie our choices 
and enjoyments are intelligent principles. If it attempts to do more 
than this it is forgetting its place: for the choices and enjoyments are 
the acts of a person who is equally morally minded, and less sophis- 
ticatedly so, than the person who offers the criticism. Should this 
contention be thought to be sound (which surely it is not), it will 
perhaps support the weight of the conclusions which Professor Dewey 
wishes to make it bear. “Till we understand operations of the self 
as the tool of tools, the means in all use of means, specifying its differ- 
ential activities in their distinctive consequences in varying qualities 
of what is experienced, science is incomplete and the use made of it is 
at the mercy of an unknown factor, so that the ultimate and important 
consequence is in so far a matter of accident. Intentions and efforts 
bring forth the opposite of what was intended and striven for, and 
the result is confusion and catastrophe.” If, on the other hand, we 
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remember always that knowledge is but a tool, and never allow our- 
selves to be deluded into thinking of it as our end, what is the result ? 
If we keep knowledge in its place recognising it as a tool, what is 
our goal? It would seem that criticism has produced itself indefinitely 
until it has cancelled itself out; on this view philosophy leaves us 
as it found us, with all our desirings, strivings, willings, enjoyings, 
sufferings, and also our believings and knowings, unaffected and un- 
modified except in so far as they are “‘ enlarged and secured.” 


C. R. Morris. 


BALiioL CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 





Foundations of Christianity. A Study in Christian Origins. By 
Karl Kautsky. Authorised Translation—London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1925.—Pp. 480. 


Herr Kavutsky is one of the leaders of the Marxian movement in 
Germany. He wrote the book before us as long ago as 1908. It was 
suggested to the author by some criticisms which were directed 
against his Forerunners of Socialism. He had given “ a short outline 
of the Communism of primitive Christianity,’’ and this outline was 
declared to lack a solid ground. His reply to this criticism grew and 
developed until it reached the dimensions of the present treatise. 

Our task, then, is not so much to consider the beginnings of 
Christianity in themselves as to trace a historical investigation into 
the economic conditions under which the new religion arose, and by 
which it was largely determined. The interest of the topic and the 
attractiveness of Herr Kautsky’s treatment has brought the Founda- 
tions of Christianity to the thirteenth German edition. And of this 
the English edition is a translation. 

The time is apparently come when German scholars are again 
admitted to the comity of nations. I anticipate the return of the 
Communists to civilised society. For the historian the duty has 
never lapsed of regarding Communism in its various forms as a 
recurring stage in the development of human things. Herr Kautsky 
boldly subordinates the writing of history to the economical theory 
of Marx, and, as we shall see, reaches surprising conclusions about 
the antique world. But he has some of the qualifications of the 
historian. His publication (along with another writer) of the docu- 
ments of the German Foreign Office which related to the outbreak 
of the war was an example of candour which still awaits a complete 
parallel from this side. And the reader of the work before us is 
reassured from time to time, as he takes note of a certain restraint 
in language and argument which shows the critic successfully con- 
tending with the partisan. As such, in his double capacity, Kautsky 
deserves a careful hearing. 

So far from being advisable to hush up the Communist 
criticism of human society, it is impossible to understand human 
society without taking account of the Communist factor. By the 
Communist factor I understand primarily the community of feeling, 
the immediate, and not the inferred, participation of each human 
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being in the conscious life of his fellows. The Christian Church in 
this sense has always been Communist in intention, and has expressed 
itself in the form of the benediction which prays that the communion 
of the spirit may be universal. The Church has gone further. The 
Eucharist, the supreme act of Christian ritual, whatever else it is, 
exhibits Communism in a material vesture. Anyone to whom these 
statements seem forced should be reminded that «xowwvia is the 
Greek term which is alternatively rendered Communism and Com- 
munion. Kautsky recognises, on the whole adequately, this aspect 
of the Church. 

I am surprised that he takes no account of the Communist societies 
which arose from time to time in ancient Greece, and of which he had 
an adequate history to hand in the valuable work of Péhlmann on 
The Social Question and Socialism in the Ancient World. To me 
another, and perhaps the most disquieting, feature of Kautsky’s 
criticism is the ignorance which he displays of the actual achieve- 
ments of the ancient world in technical production. Again, his 
somewhat discourteous references to Péhlmann culminate in a 
complaint against Péhlmann’s “‘ great numbers of Greek quotations ” 
(p. 78, n.). Kautsky apparently does not know that Greek was the 
lingua franca of the Roman Empire until at least a.p. 200. These 
limitations of Kautsky’s outlook are involuntary. But they must 
be taken account of before proceeding further. The peculiar con- 
ditions of technical production in antiquity (like the use of a universal 
language) are, as it were, currents springing from the common 
experience. Guarded on the north, the east, and the south by the 
Roman legions which were posted along the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates, the Roman engineers built cities and roads, 
Greek literature and art revived in a second spring, and the Jewish 
people profited by these favouring conditions to gain a certain 
financial and social predominance which was a prophecy of their still 
greater power of to-day. The Christian Church, by interpreting in 
the most intensive manner the cosmopolitanism of the Mediterranean 
world, took up the burden which exhausted Rome laid down at the 
end of the third century, and for nearly twelve centuries reigned 
at Constantinople until it was forced to concentrate itself, as to- 
day, in the Western Patriarchate. Such was the current account of 
Roman events which Kautsky set about to rewrite in 1908, because 
it was imperfect as measured by present-day Marxian standards. 
Since then the Russian revolution has furnished a historical com- 
mentary on Kautsky’s main thesis. I have been a student of the 
modern Communist movement for the last thirty years, and naturally 
have been specially occupied by the turn of events in Russia. I 
find it impossible up to this actual moment to ascertain with any 
reasonable degree of probability the contemporary course of events 
in Russia. The calculated fictions of which recent delegations to 
Russia are the victims leave me in despair of the truth. There 
is no corresponding period in the history of the Western world, so 
far as I know, which is buried in such unpenetrated gloom. It only 
remains, therefore, to regard Kautsky’s book as an outcome of the 
historical imagination, an attempt to interpret the past, and not, 
as he would claim, a prophecy of the future, or, as the partisan would 
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have it, a weapon. Measured by our present knowledge of facts in 
Russia, the historical inferences about the past which Kautsky 
rejects almost take on, in comparison, the look of certainty. In 
other words, the duplicity on this side and that which up to the 
present has prevented the observer of affairs from obtaining anything 
like certainty about the general state of Russia sets in higher relief 
the reliable sources of information about the past. Here we are on 
firmer ground. Once more we are met by the paradox that history 
cannot be written by those who are contemporary with the events 
described, and that the history of the past is always being rewritten. 

Herr Kautsky and his school, therefore, may be tested by the 
inquiry how far on the one hand they shed fresh light on the past— 
here the economic conditions which accompanied the rise of 
Christianity ; and how far, on the other hand, they fail to take 
account of the historical evidence available. 

To begin, Kautsky bases himself on the genetic method. “The sole 
way to understand a phenomenon is to learn how it arose” (p. 15). And 
he announces as his guiding principle “the materialistic conception 
of history ” (p. 17). This conception is a useful countercheck to the 
new mythology. We are no longer confused by the strange fictions 
which have cast a veil upon the actual history of religion and human 
society. It is forgotten by the comparative mythologists that 
history based upon archeological remains and upon inscriptions and 
papyri carries us back some 7000 or 8000 years, and that the phantoms 
of the year-god, the tree-god, fly like ghosts from the light of early 
Egyptian history into limbo. Kautsky could have found economic 
material enough for his studies in the accessible records of the building 
of the Pyramids ! 

Again, the facts of language are as verifiable as other facts. I 
wonder that Kautsky overlooked the handle which he might have 
taken in the “ vernacular,” literally the “ slave-language ’’ of Rome, 
or the xowy, the common language of the Greek world. These 
topics had not to wait for the materialistic conception of history to 
be interpreted. Dante could discuss*‘‘ vulgar speech ” six centuries 
ago. Indeed, the investigation of the Latin vernacular and of the 
Greek xowy has been more fruitful for our knowledge of the poorer 
classes in the Roman Empire than almost any other method. 
But this investigation has also disclosed a rich and varied life which 
bursts the bonds of the materialistic conception of history. Neverthe- 
less, the impulse which has driven scholars to these topics is akin to 
the impulse which drives the Marxian Communist to the champion- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Once more, the insistence with which Kautsky refuses to the 
proletariat any share in technical advance, and his simultaneous 
and contradictory claim that the community and not the individual 
originates, is but an extreme protest against the writing of history in 
the terms of outstanding personalities. We are invited to watch the 
Christian community, in committee as it were, proceeding to construct 
the historical tradition of Jesus and the literature of the early Church. 
Only those who have worked on committees can appreciate the 
humour of this suggestion. In a word, there is little room in the 
material conception of history for the sage, or (shall we say ?) the saint. 
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After thus taking account of the positive contributions of Kautsky 
to our historical problem, we may proceed to draw a balance by 
considering more in detail what he fails to interpret. We are told 
that “‘a healthy artisan class is entirely absent’ (p. 58). In the 
light of the hundreds of facts which lie before us in the splendid 
remains of classical antiquity and in the inscriptions which fill the 
museums which muy be visited in Italy, North Africa, France, and 
England, such a statement can only be characterised as exhibiting 
an unfortunate ignorance. Herr Kautsky never once refers to 
Vitruvius, whose book on architecture would have corrected the most 
glaring of his mistakes. The position of the artist in the antique 
world was indistinguishable from that of the artisan. The same 
name, “ artifex,”’ was used for both. Their training was the same. 
And we are asked to believe in the light of Marxian Utopias that 
the creators of antique art did not exist in any healthy sense. An 
illuminating glimpse of this side of Greek life is to be obtained to-day 
in the Museum of the Bardo at Tunis. A Greek vessel sailed from 
Athens with a cargo of marble columns, bronzes, marbles, furniture, 
and was wrecked off the east coast of Tunis about 80 B.c., some 2000 
years ago. Divers for sponges first discovered the wreck in 1907. 
The bronzes which were brought up are of an incredible beauty and 
of unknown masters, with the exception of the Hermes by Boethus, 
a coppersmith of Carthage. Such excellence unadvertised exhibits a 
healthiness which one might seek in vain, whether in the Soviet 
republics or elsewhere. 

It is an ungracious but necessary task thus to refute the historical 
claims of Herr Kautsky. One more instance shall suffice. He 
advances the opinion that under the Roman Empire “ all political 
life ceased” (p. 118). A happy accident has preserved for us on the 
walls of Pompeii nearly a hundred inscriptions in which the suffrages 
of citizens are sought on behalf of candidates for municipal offices. 
And this is typical of the considerable independence which was enjoyed 
by the innumerable cities which enjoyed the benefits of Roman rule. 
The Roman Republic in its latest phase had meant the repression of 
provincial life. The Roman Empire encouraged the multiplication 
of civic centres. In one alone of the three provinces of Spain 248 
towns were enumerated in the reign of Antonius Pius. Even the 
dictatorship of the proletariat cannot change the past, and the 
impartial student will prefer on the evidence before him the picture 
of the Roman Empire drawn by Sir William Ramsay. 

Kautsky holds the opinion, apparently—I quote his exact words— 
that “ among the many religions that met in the Roman Empire the 
Jewish religion was that which best answered the thoughts and 
the wants of the epoch” (p. 261). His analysis of Jewish history 
from the Marxian standpoint occupies a third of the book (pp. 184- 
820), and, like his other history, is written at second hand. He is 
mistaken in saying (p. 258) that no inscriptions in the Jewish 
cemeteries of ancient Rome were in Hebrew, and that they were in 
an unintelligible jargon, a mistake which he found in Friedlander. 
But Miiller’s delightful little book on the Jewish catacombs in Rome 
had not been published when Kautsky first wrote. Kautsky, from 
a Jewish standpoint, throws some interesting sidelights upon the 
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history of the Jewish nation. And the volume concludes with a 
theory of the origin of the Christian Church that I will briefly sum- 
marise. 

The reader learns with some surprise that “‘ probably the Christian 
Church was at first chiefly a fighting organisation ” (p. 408), and that 
“* Jesus was not merely a rebel, he was also a representative and 
champion, perhaps even the founder of an organisation which sur- 
vived him and continued to increase in numbers and in strength” 
(p. 876). “‘ What the Jews had vainly hoped for from their Messiah 
of royal lineage was accomplished by the crucified Messiah who had 
issued forth from the proletariat: he subjected Rome, he brought 
the Czsars to their knees, conquered the world. But he did not 
conquer the world for the proletariat ” (p. 381). 

At any rate, if the historical premises of Kautsky may be shaken, 
his conclusion is worth consideration. His very extravagance in one 
direction balances a corresponding divergence elsewhere towards the 
other side. Harnack’s criticism of Kautsky appeared in his essays 
Aus Wissenschaft und Leben in 1911, and struck me at the time as 
somewhat one-sided. The banishment of Communism from Pro- 
testantism—it went with the monasteries—has left a wound which 
threatens to be fatal. For an all-round treatment of modern 
conditions I turn repeatedly not to Marx but to the opening chapters 
of Disraeli’s Sybil. In this brilliant novel the effect of the industrial 
revolution on the countryside, the concentration of an unhappy 
population in the large towns, the disestablishment of the peasant, 
are associated with the plunder of the monasteries as well as with 
the extreme doctrines of the Manchester school. If Jewish capital 
has in some quarters been the tool of tyrants, Marx, Kautsky, and 
Disraeli have voiced the aspirations of the oppressed. Of the three, 
Disraeli alone possessed the historical sense. Froude noted the 
Communist tendency of the most gifted English statesman of the last 
century, a tendency which has found echoes in recent Toryism. If 
the Russian Communists had shown their best side to the English 
world they might have met with some surprising echoes. But their 
day and ours is gone. Since I began to write this review I have come 
across an account of Russia, written by a man engaged in relief work, 
People of the Steppes, by Ralph Fox. He takes you behind the area 
of conflict to that part of Russian life which is expressed in the 
Communist ideal. The horrors disappear and the peasant life of 
Russia, which is the ground tone underlying the terrible discords, 
sounds in one’s mind with a haunting melody. Yet the replacement 
of Communism by the New Economic Policy has brought in its train 
the scourge of vodka at a double strength. And the history of Russia 
enters upon a fresh chapter in the life of that melancholy people. 
Kautsky is already out of date. Bolshevism will soon be a legend, 
along with the interlude in which the Russians were liberated from 
their national curse. ‘It is our hearts that are wrong,” said Fedor 
Ignaty’ich in People of the Steppes; “‘there has only been one 
Communist in all the world, and that one was Christ.” 


FRANK GRANGER. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NoTTINGHAM. 
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Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. Glover.—London: Student Christian 


Movement, 1925.—Pp. xi. + 256. 


Dr GLovEr’s Paul of Tarsus ought to appeal both to the scholar and 
to the ordinary Christian, but it will probably be read more admiringly 
by the ordinary Christian than by the scholar. It is a book written 
by a scholar which can be appreciated and largely understood by 
those who are not scholars, and that kind of book is often unjustly 
suspected of superficiality by learned men who have not the power 
or the will to make their learning interesting. 

Dr Glover has one special qualification. He has a wide knowledge 
of Greek and Roman thought and a deep sympathy with it. Former 
books of his on Virgil and on the Conflict of Religions have shown his 
interest in pagan life and ideas. One chapter especially in this last 
book, on “ The Preparation of the Gospel,” is a brilliant description 
of the background of Greek and Roman life and thought in the midst 
of which Paul moved and taught. It is a narrow view of Christianity 
to think of it as coming into a decadent world given up to superstition 
and immorality. No doubt immorality and debasing superstition 
were rife. It is possible to draw a terrible picture of Gentile life, as St 
Paul does in Romans. It was a true picture, but no one knew better 
than St Paul that it was not the whole picture. There were men and 
women of high character in that Gentile world. It was not a mere 
mass of iniquity from the moral point of view, nor a mere mass of 
superstition from the religious point of view. Dr Glover makes us 
realise this with the power and knowledge which we have learnt to 
expect from him. On the other hand, his sympathy with Pharisaism 
is less marked than his sympathy for the Stoics or for Virgil. In this 
he shares St Paul’s own prejudice. St Paul had more sympathy with 
Rome than he had with Jerusalem. Jewish orthodoxy was more 
trouble to him than Roman law or Greek speculation. He was a Jew 
trained in Jewish thought who broke away from Judaism. He would 
find it especially difficult to be fair to Jewish thought. Dr Glover 
shares St Paul’s dislike of the Pharisees and has a good deal to say 
against the account of them given by Mr Montefiore and Mr R. T. 
Herford. At best they were legalists, believing in their own righteous- 
ness and with a doctrine of God’s forgiveness which belonged to “‘ a 
loose hung God, a God who administers his law slackly and will accept 
easy equivalents” from sinful man. Dr Glover’s account of Paul’s 
doctrine of the Atonement is drawn in sharp contrast with Pharisaism. 
His typical Pharisee is the Pharisee of Christ’s Parable, who prayed 
** God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are!” On the other 
hand, the typical Pauline Christian is not the publican who prayed, 
without any reference to the Atonement, “God have mercy upon 
me a sinner.’ I doubt if the Pharisees at their best were represented 
by the Pharisee of the Parable more truly than St Paul is represented 
by the publican. Deep, heartfelt repentance for wrong-doing, an 
intense humility, a yearning for the forgiveness of God and a feeling of 
utter unworthiness, such as is described in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, may surely be admitted for some of the Pharisees. There must 
have been Pharisees who used the exact words of the publican and 
who went down to their house justified. St Paul’s view of justification 
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is not that of Jesus in this Parable or in that of the Prodigal Son. 
The difference between the Pharisees and St Paul is not, as I under- 
stand it, in the sense of sin and in the need of forgiveness and of 
God’s grace. It is not that the Pharisees were generally well content 
with themselves, and if they were ever sorry were only a little sorry. 
No doubt many of them were too content, no doubt many of them 
if they were ever sorry were only a little sorry. That carelessness about 
sin is to be found in all ages, not least in our own. The sense of sin is 
often called a mock or morbid humility. It is really the most tremen- 
dous claim by man to his moral importance in the sight of God. The 
man who has a deep sense of sin feels it matters infinitely to God 
as well as to himself what he does and what heis. It is surely probable 
that some Pharisees who remained Pharisees felt this. The Psalms 
were to them, as to St Paul, their comfort and guide. ‘‘ Create in me a 
clean heart and renew a right spirit within me”’ was acry for mercy and 
forgiveness which must have been often on their lips. The sense of sin, 
deep and agonising, as felt by Paul, Augustine, Luther, or Bunyan, 

cannot be denied to the Jews. ‘“ Mine iniquities are gone over mine 
head : as an heavy burden they are too heavy for me” (Ps. xxxviii. 4). 

These and such like words express what was thought about sin in 
orthodox Judaism. The Psalms and the Prophets expressed their 
religious life as well as the law. 

But the real difference between the Pharisees and St Paul as 
brought out by Dr Glover is in respect to God’s forgiveness—even, 
we might say, God’s power to forgive. He says modern scholars, 
Jewish and others, do not find in the Old Testament or other Jewish 
literature the principle that God’s right to forgive is limited by His 
retributive justice, that God cannot forgive without some satisfaction 
or propitiation adequate to the offence. ‘“‘ They may be right”; and 
then he goes on to condemn this view, that God can forgive without 
adequate satisfaction or propitiation. 

It is an intensely interesting and important difference of opinion. 
It is not necessarily a difference, be it remembered, between men’s 
sense of sin: it is a difference betwéen men’s belief in the power of 
God to forgive sin. On the one hand you have Judaism and many 
modern Christians believing that God can forgive sin without 
punishment, and that heartfelt repentance and God’s love restore 
the relation of sonship. On the other hand you have Paul, as described 
by Dr Glover, feeling that either he must have a righteousness of his 
own which deserves God’s love, or if he has not—and of course he 
knows he has not—then “ he himself has failed and is amenable, and 
must be, to the punishment assigned by God to a failure such as he 
had achieved.” ‘“‘ To compromise or to palliate is to derogate from 
the conception of God: and that Paul is too honest and too God- 
centred to do, even if his honesty makes him despair.”” This means, 
as I understand it, that Paul would have nothing to do with the 
thought of an easy-going, mild and comfortable God. A man must 
either deserve well of God or, if that is impossible, he must suffer the 
full punishment for his sins. God cannot let him off. God’s justice 
requires that he should pay in full. And then Dr Glover goes on: “ He 
could not give up, and did not, the fundamental conviction of God’s 
supreme righteousness. But he discovered in the Cross of Christ a 
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moral and spiritual more-than-equivalent for the Judgment. The 
Cross did something and did it so thoroughly that it made man’s con- 
ception of God’s judgment seem antiquated. It solved the problem 
of God’s righteousness and man’s sin.” I confess I do not see how it 
solved the problem—the problem of the reconciling of God’s infinite 
justice with His infinite mercy. 

The old view th:.t Christ’s death paid for men’s sins did solve the 
problem in a sense, though it started more problems than it solved ; 
but Dr Glover assuredly does not believe in that commercial transac- 
tion, and does not believe that St Paul believed init. But he does not 
make clear what St Paul did believe or what he believes himself. Very 
probably it cannot be made clear. Our only complaint is that Dr 
Glover leaves the impression that he thinks he has made it clear. 
There is an ultimate mystery in forgiveness ; it is a paradox, an appa- 
rent contradiction. On the one hand, there is sin and the righteous- 
ness of God which the deeply religious man, whether Greek or 
Jew or Christian, refuses to treat lightly ; and, on the other hand, there 
is the feeling that Divine love must be capable of forgiving as well as 
of punishing, and there is the experience of forgiveness. That experi- 
ence was perhaps felt by St Paul as deeply as by any man that ever 
lived. He explained it to himself as the result of the death of Christ 
and faith in Christ. Psalmists, Prophets, some Pharisees, and Jesus 
Himself had the same experience, but they did not give any explana- 
tion. The mystery of God’s justice and mercy remains for them a 
mystery. It is enough for them that through repentance and the 
grace of God man may know himself forgiven. 

Dr Glover’s book is full of understanding for St Paul the man. 
Paul reveals himself in his letters as few other men have done. Writers 
about St Paul have dwelt too much on his thought and too little on 
himself. No one can charge Dr Glover with doing this. He has 
entered into the secrets of St Paul’s own personality. He does not 
hide from us his contradictions, his prejudices, his pedantries, but he 
makes us realise his charm, his courage, his tenderness, his imagina- 
tion, and his unconquerable faith in God. He is one of the greatest 
figures in history, often partly hidden from us by theological contro- 
versy or pedantic scholarship. 

We are deeply grateful to Dr Glover for this sympathetic, living 
portrait of one of the most lovable as well as one of the most inspiring 
of the followers of Christ. 

Henry Gow. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





The Autobiography of Richard Bazter. Abridged by J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas.—London: Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1925. 


In his last will and testament, dated July 27, 1689, Baxter bequeathed 
all his MSS. to Rev. Matthew Sylvester, his devoted friend, that he 
might print them or not after consultation with one or more of four 
other friends. Among these MSS. was the narrative of his life and 
times, which Sylvester published in 1696, five years after Baxter’s 
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death, under the title Reliquie Bazteriane. For this Sylvester took 
sole responsibility, as if his colleagues had left its management to 
him entirely; and, indeed, he seems to have been jealous of the 
least interference. He regarded his task of editorship as a pious 
duty demanding the utmost conscientious care. The MS. must 
be reproduced exactly as its author directed; and if the reader 
should think some things of too trivial a nature to be exposed to 
public view, he answers: “ Can anyone take it ill that I give him 
what Mr Baxter left with me to this end? And had I expunged 
some things and altered others, I could not have said, as he himself 
did ” (with reference to Lord Chief Justice Hale), “I take it as an 
intolerable Piaculum to put any altering hand of mine to the writings 
of such a man.” This statement is conclusive proof of Sylvester’s 
fidelity to his text. And yet a collation of the printed text with 
Baxter’s holograph (still to some extent surviving) shows that things 
have been expunged and altered—nay, that in one part section after 
section has been left out. Here is a difficulty. But it is accounted 
for if we assume that Sylvester had sufficient reason to believe that 
Baxter intended such changes—a solution supported by the fact that, 
in some cases, the writer’s own pen has been evidently run through 
passages or sentences. 

Anyhow, Sylvester aimed to be a scrupulous editor, loyal to his 
material in substance and form; and the point of these remarks is 
this, that therefore he is not to be blamed for the amorphous 
character of what came from his hands. Baxter himself must bear 
the blame, if blame there be. Sylvester did no more, or tried his best 
to do no more, than give out to the world Baxter’s work just as he 
found it. But why, then. did Baxter let himself compile so dispro- 
portioned a work? Why did he interrupt the personal narrative, 
e.g., with sixteen folio pages about the origin and merits of the war, 
or with something near eighty pages about his efforts for concord 
between Church parties before the Restoration, or with some 150 
pages about the antecedents and proceedings and consequences of 
the Savoy Conference ? All this strikes the casual reader as so much 
useless lumber. It was, however, anything but lumber to Baxter 
himself. It was really integral to his main purpose, namely, to set 
himself and his cause right with posterity. After 1662—for twenty 
years—he was silenced. Neither he nor his fellows could get a hearing. 
They were muzzled by a censorship which, under the administration 
of Roger L’Strange, allowed free play to none but their adversaries. 
In this way their adversaries got the start of them for a whole genera- 
tion, and were able so to present the Nonconformist case as to create 
against it a tremendous prejudice. Baxter perceived the growth of 
this prejudice, and bemoaned his helplessness. He could do nothing— 
nothing except leave behind a record of what he himself had witnessed 
and done, backed up by the relevant documentary proofs. He 
believed that thus he made sure of the future, because the spirit of 
time in the long run is just; and the justice of his cause seemed to 
him certain. This is the key to his volume of 648 folio pages; and the 
inference is clear that, for the student at least, no abridgment of it 
can suffice. He must read the whole, and those parts especially 
which the general reader stumbles at: he must read the whole with 
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the thought ever in his mind that he is reading what the greatest 
leader of the Nonconformist movement meant to be its compre- 
hensive Apologia; and if he does, it is safe to say that he will be in a 
position to form a sounder judgment than is displayed even in some 
histories which profess to be impartial. 

All the same, :n abridgment has long been needed. Students 
are few, and fewer still are the students who (to their loss) think it 
worth while to explore all the rooms of so rambling a house. But 
there are rooms in the house which even a casual visitor may find 
interesting. In plain words, the narrative enshrines the manifold 
story of Baxter’s personal (inward and outward) life, of his wonderful 
Kidderminster ministry, of his experiences as a Nonconformist 
after 1662, of his part in famous events and his contact with 
famous men. This story, told in Baxter’s pellucid English, holds up 
a mirror of rare faithfulness to some aspects of the seventeenth 
century—the gréatest century in English history; and there are 
many “ sober people ”’ (to use Baxter’s phrase) who will be glad to 
read it by itself, just as there were thousands who read Baxter’s 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest after 1750, when Rev. Benjamin Fawcett 
published his abridgment of it. For fifty years the bulky original, 
though it had passed through twelve editions, found no readers. 
Then Mr Fawcett gave it a new lease of life, and, incidentally, a wide 
extension of fame to its author. Perhaps no higher praise could be 
accorded to Mr Lloyd Thomas than to say that he may well prove to 
be the Benjamin Fawcett of Baxter’s autobiography. Of course 
his book, owing to a changed literary taste and other changes, may 
not sell so rapidly as Faweett’s. Its circulation may count by 
hundreds, or even scores, instead of thousands. But it may do again 
what Faweett’s did in giving a new vogue to Baxter—more so than 
any elaborate study of him has done. And this would be all to the 
good. For it might lead to that wider appreciation of him as essen- 
tially a modern man, and with a living message for our time, which, so 
far, has been confined to a few. Mr Lloyd Thomas is one of the few. 
He has “ drenched his spirit” in Baxter for at least twenty years, 
and so has acquired that sureness of touch which alone could fit him 
to select or reject with due insight. The result is an almost ideal 
achievement of its kind. Certainly there are, here and there, passages 
admitted or left out, as to which another editor might have decided 
differently ; but that is a matter of taste, and was inevitable. More- 
over, one is inclined to say that, towards the end, the omissions are 
too drastic compared with those of Parts I. and II.; but probably 
there was a ruthless limitation of space, and there is, too, an excuse 
in the text. On the whole. with whatever slight drawbacks, the 
achievement of the book is that its picture, within the prescribed 
framework, is full and clear, while it flows on from first to last with 
scarcely a jolt, notwithstanding the hundred and one sharp turns in 
its course. And the attached notes, though necessarily not 
exhaustive, serve their purpose to illustrate or explain. One may 
remark, however, on that marvellous “ Self-analysis”’ which happily 
is quoted entire (Chapter XI., Part I.) that a note would have been 
welcome to point out how it was not, as is generally assumed, the 
product of old age, but was written in 1664, or in Baxter’s fiftieth 
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year. No doubt he seemed old to himself and not far off the end. 
Yet, in fact, he had still twenty-six years to live. Also, by way of 
justice to William Penn (note on p. 230), it should be said that the 
letters which passed between them, as well as the reports of their two 
debates, in 1675 have been preserved among the B.MSS., and go to 
show that Baxter’s style towards Penn was not less abusive than 
Penn’s towards him—at first. Still, on both sides, only at first. Their 
encounter closed in peace, and they seem to have kept the peace with 
each other ever afterwards. 

Not the least attractive part of the book are the two appendices. 
Of these the first relates to Baxter’s trial before Jeffreys (May 1685), for 
whom, as a lawyer, Mr Lloyd Thomas (rightly enough) has a respectful 
word. He quotes at length the account of an eye-witness signed I. C., 
which was once one of the B.MSS. and may yet be found. Internal 
evidence commends its accuracy in every particular. No man could 
have invented so lifelike a portrait of the apoplectic judge and his 
abuse of Baxter’s counsel or of Baxter himself. One of his speeches 
to the latter—‘‘ There is not an honest man in England but what 
takes you for a great knave ’—stuck in Baxter’s memory and was 
repeated by him in a letter to his attorney eighteen months later. 
But what strips Jeffreys of all possible defence is the fact that, 
legally speaking, there was no trial at all. There are some who 
call for *“‘the other side.”’ Well, there was no otherside. Baxter’s 
carefully prepared defence (still extant in MS.) was not looked at by 
Jeffreys. None of his witnesses were called. The jury was packed. 
No counsel for the prosecution appeared or (if he did) had a word to 
say. The tragic farce began and ended with the Lord Chief Justice, 
who (a month later) only passed a comparatively lenient sentence, 
because even his brutality had to submit to some check at last. 
This is a point which deserves emphasis. 

The study of Baxter’s love story and marriage, which makes up 
the second appendix, is penetrating and a model of good taste. It is 
conducted in the light of modern psychology, and a slip in thought or 
phrase would have been easy. But there is none. The whole study 
is marked by the sympathy and delicacy of a true insight. My one 
regret is that Mr Lloyd Thomas should have struck a discordant 
note by reprinting the wretched Ambrose Barnes anecdote (p. 275). 
Better have left it in its dustbin than bring it forth even for the sake 
of flouting it. 

But I think the editor is at his best in the Introductory Essay. 
Here his intimacy with the writings of Baxter tells pervasively. Its 
eloquence—and in parts it is truly eloquent—is inspired, not chiefly 
by a natural gift, but by a spiritual glow caught from its subject. 
Baxter for him is a vivid personality whom he has learned to love, 
and, in loving, to understand. There are several more elaborate 
estimates of Baxter, but there is none known to me which hits off his 
salient characteristics with a surer touch. Yet is he right in claiming 
Baxter as a mystic ? For myself, I think he is wrong, unless, indeed, 
you class under the head of mystics everyone who becomes possessed 
of a genuine Christian experience. The passages quoted or cited to 
prove Baxter a mystic are such as, according to Paul, would have been 
true of himself, and ought to be true of all believers in Christ. 
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Faith in Christ accompanied by obedience led into the life of fellow- 
ship with Christ, and bore the promise of ultimate perfect union with 
God. That, in brief, might be called the Pauline scheme, or even 
the New Testament scheme; and Baxter’s experience answered to 
it very fairly. He believed, he obeyed, he realised increasingly his 
fellowship with Christ or God, he hoped for the perfect union of heaven : 
in other words, ke was a good Christian. Was he, therefore, a mystic ? 
If so, there is nothing further to be said, except that the mystics of the 
Church have been far more numerous than is commonly imagined. 
But the term mystic, however vague in its use—and Dean Inge has 
cited more than twenty definitions—does connote something in men’s 
apprehension of the spiritual life which Baxter, in common with Puri- 
tanism generally, did not see or was slow to recognise. We may put it 
thus. Unmediated personal contact with God, and so direct knowledge 
of Him, is possible. All revelation has been derived in this way. It is 
the free gift of God’s living Spirit to the seeking and responsive soul. 
The Old Testament prophets had it in some measure, the apostles 
also in some measure, and Jesus in supreme measure, nor has it been 
denied to other than Hebrew saints. It is not the privilege of a few 
elect souls or an elect race. It has not ceased since the Biblical canon 
was closed. The truths about God which Paul or John or even 
Jesus spoke have not, once for all, been written down—never again 
to be uttered save through the written word. They may be repeated— 
nay, amplified and enriched—by the same living Spirit that spoke 
in them. God, with His life and light and love, is an open world for 
every man and never closed from God’s side. Was this not, in sub- 
stance, the Quaker’s creed? Yet Baxter repudiated it. In his own 
case God was a Being belief in whom based itself primarily, not on his 
consciousness or intuition, but on the objective evidence of Nature 
and Scripture—Scripture most of all, and Scripture authenticated 
by miracle. With this foundation he felt his faith secure. Apart 
from it his faith became uncertain. Hence, e.g., by an afterthought, 
he added to his Saint’s Everlasting Rest the incongruous Part II. 
No doubt there followed the reinforcing witness of the Spirit, but 
not its witness to any truth independently of the written word. A 
living, original word of God inspired within him as truly as within 
prophet or apostle, he thought it a sort of blasphemy to look for ; 
and George Fox’s claim to it seemed to him (though not to Cromwell) 
a dangerous enthusiasm. Could he, then, be a mystic? Nevertheless, 
such a difference of opinion detracts nothing from my gratitude to 
Mr Lloyd Thomas for a much-needed book, which reflects high credit 
on himself, and also on its publishers. As books go now, it is both 
handsome and cheap, and its value is enhanced by the illustrations— 
excepting only the supposed portrait of Baxter (opposite p. 267), 
of which the expression is suggestive rather of a Lauderdale than a 
saint. 


FRED. J. PowIcKE. 
STOCKPORT, 
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Relation in Art: Being a suggested scheme of Art Criticism, with 
which is incorporated a sketch of a Hypothetic Philosophy of 
Relation. By Vernon Blake.—Oxford University Press, 1925.— 
Pp. xxiii. + 825. 


Tuis is a notable book and a difficult one. At atime when most books 
on art and esthetic are written either by enthusiastic students of 
Freud or by literary critics content vaguely to accept the easy 
identifications of Croce, it is stimulating to come across a book on 
art and its philosophical implications that is written by a practising 
artist who has much to say that is new and important. Mr Blake 
possesses unusual qualifications for the difficult task of writing a 
good book on this subject. He is well read in philosophy; he has 
some acquaintance with mathematics and science ; above all, he has 
experience in creating works of art. This is an unusual combination ; 
the result is a book that constitutes a valuable addition both to 
criticism and to the philosophy of art. It is natural that Mr Blake, 
who is a sculptor and painter, should be mainly concerned with the 
so-called “ plastic” arts; but an occasional felicitous illustration 
from poetry in order to emphasise some special point suggests that 
his criticism would apply beyond his self-imposed limits. 

Confronted with the fact that one and the same person can derive 
satisfaction from very unlike works of art, Mr Blake decided to 
analyse “‘ widely different artistic manifestations ” in order to deter- 
mine their constituent elements and thus divide “the complex 
sensation we feel before a work of art into its, so to say, ingredients.” 
The method of approach is definitely analytic, and ‘‘ the whole scheme 
resolves itself into a kind of chemistry.”” The chemical operation will 
end in a synthetic theory of the nature of art, and will reveal essential 
“‘ analogies ’’ between valid art and the universe. The book accord- 
ingly consists of two parts, which are presented in the reverse order 
of their conception. Part II, ‘‘ The Application of the Criticism,” is 
clearly the basis of the work, the analysis which led to the theory 
contained in Part I, “ Philosophical Criticism.” Those interested 
mainly in art would do well to read Part II first; certainly Part I 
becomes much clearer when it is read again after Part II has been 
studied. It may be doubted whether any but a metaphysician—by 
nature and training less fitted to appreciate Part II—will properly 
enjoy Part I! 

Such an investigation as is contained in Part II could be carried 
out properly only by an artist. Mr Blake is not unnaturally indignant 
with those philosophers who “ approach the subject insufficiently 
equipped with knowledge of its immediate manifestations, and of the 
technical means that are an integral and inseparable part of it ” (p. 15). 
Again, he points out : “‘ Few subjects are more difficult of understanding 
than art; yet almost everyone seems to think himself capable of 
passing judgment on the excellence of a work”; and he shows justi- 
fiable irritation in the remark: “It is only on the two specially 
abstruse subjects of the governing of states and the making of works 
of art that ignorance feels itself licensed to pronounce” (p. 234). 
This is worth noting, for it is a truth far too often forgotten. Never- 
theless, Mr Blake does not despair of being “ able to communicate to 
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others some of the results of the practice it is not given to all to 
command,” and, if the present reviewer can judge, he has succeeded 
in conveying clear ideas about the essentials of plastic form and in 
revealing the basis of our preference for one work of art rather than 
for another: why, in short, we find Greek art more satisfying than 
Renaissance art; why we value more highly Michael Angelo’s Sistine 
Roof than his David or Moses. This is the function of criticism and 
the indispensable basis of esthetic theory. 

Mr Blake makes two esthetic hypotheses, and also a metaphysical 
one. These may be stated as follows: (1) The value of a work of art 
is proportional to its degree of parallelism with the Infinite ; (2) There 
are two fundamentally different ways of perceiving this parallelism— 
viz., (a) as an indefinity, i.e. an indefinite extent of relations; (6) as 
an abstract Infinite. The metaphysical hypothesis asserts that “ the 
universe conserves a constant nature, by an unceasing readjustment 
of the composing relations in such a way as to regenerate the same 
resultant relation ” (p. 82). This resultant relation is said to be the 
Infinite. It is in terms of this hypothesis that Mr Blake defines art 
and the artist; it is thus essential to his theory. Art, he says, is 
‘such expression as, by means of relation, is capable, on account of 
parallelism of nature, of suggesting the universal relation which is the 
Infinite” (p. 81). Again: ‘“ Artis, so to say, a symbol of the universe, 
or rather a suggestion of the possible essential nature of the universe 
as it is perceived by the artist ” (p. 48). So, too, the artist is defined 
as “a heing capable, first, of perceiving with more or less accuracy 
the nature of the interrelations of the universe; and, secondly, of 
constructing out of the materials of his particular art a series of 
relations of an analogous quality.” In accordance with these 
definitions, two opposed types of artist are recognised : the emotional, 
subjective, romantic type, and the intellectual, objective, classical 
type. The distinction thus reached is familiar, but the applications 
of it are unusually illuminating. Mr Blake is able further to show the 
significance of the fundamental difference between clever work, 
technically “ right ’” but unsuggestive of plastic form, and work that 
has full abstract intention possible only to a mind aware of the 
universal relation. It is not possible here to do more than call atten- 
tion to the interest and importance of the application of his theory 
to the problem of technique as exemplified in the work of Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Titian, Puvis de Chavannes, and others. While insisting 
upon the necessity of greater clearness in esthetic terminology, Mr 
Blake examines the implications of the word “ plastic,”’ and suggests 
that for some purposes it might be replaced by “‘ glyptic,” to empha- 
sise the sculptural element. More significant, however, is the recog- 
nition of a fundamental distinction between the “ artistically valid ” 
and the agreeably beautiful, or comfortable, relations in a work of art. 
Thus Mr Blake says: “I am convinced that many people live with 
artistically valid and beautiful objects and only appreciate the 
comfortable and tidy elements of their composition ” (p. 89). Artistic 
validity has nothing to do with those other elements in a work of art 
which may afford us the satisfaction due to tidiness and skill. Failure 
to appreciate this is revealed in the misuse of “* beautiful” by some 
mathematicians and moralists. 
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In attempting to determine what constitutes artistic validity Mr 
Blake was led to his metaphysical theory. There can be no doubt 
that at the first we are forced to say that artistic validity is the out- 
come of the personality of the artist. Something can then be said as 
to those characteristics which are in fact found in all artistically valid 
work. But these characteristics cannot be reduced to a formula. 
Mr Blake is aware of this ; but he seems to regret the “‘ non-existence 
of a formal ‘ plastic logic ’ which shall act as a ‘ collateral security for 
the correctness of the generalisation ’ ” of artistic relations. For this 
lack Mr Blake seems prepared to reproach “ linear logic,’’ which he 
mistakenly supposes to be a “‘ European invention ” in which the last 
word was said by Mill. The whole chapter on “ Plastic Logic” is 
due to a misconception and to a misuse of terms that is as inexcusable 
as the confusion of “ artistic validity * with ‘‘ comfortableness.”’ 
There can be little doubt that the adjective “ logical ” has no relevance 
to art, and that all such phrases as “ logically inevitable’ when 
applied to the characteristics of a work of art betray confusion 
of thought and are empty of significance. Mr Blake, however, takes 
the confusion seriously. It is intimately connected with his definition 
of “ valid art’ (see p. 126), and consequently with the philosophy 
that is the outcome of his esthetic. The “ Applications” of the 
‘* Philosophical Criticism ” are, as has already been said, well done. 
Does it follow that the metaphysical hypothesis is right, or even that 
the two “ esthetic” hypotheses that give the initial definitions are 
satisfactory ? It does not seem so. It is doubtful whether art can be 
regarded as an expression of the universe as a whole. (This phrase does 
not mean “the whole universe,” which would be an absurdity not 
required by Mr Blake’s theory.) Such plausibility as the suggestion 
has is derived from a characteristic of “‘ plastic form” and a mistaken 
analogy in the phrase “ personal equation’ which would lose sig- 
nificance were application made, for instance, to much modern poetry. 

The metaphysical hypothesis, which Mr Blake reiterates somewhat 
tiresomely, was formulated tentatively in 1902 and completed by 1915 
while the author was still unaware of the mathematical theory of 
relativity. It is to be regretted that he did not remain ignorant of it 
until his book had been published, for he was so much impressed by 
the “‘ coincidence ”’ of his view of the universe and Einstein’s that he 
came to believe that the theory of relativity could somehow provide 
a comprehensive theory of art. Doubtless this mistake had to be 
made; as the Darwinian hypothesis shows, scientific theories are, 
sooner or later, apt to be misapplied to fit facts for which they are 
quite inappropriate. Yet Mr Blake’s book is too good to be thus 
spoilt. That there is a fundamental difference between Einstein and 
himself is recognised: “ In the works of Mr Einstein an equation is 
an equation; it is subsequently completed by an interpretation in 
terms of non-mathematical thought, to which generally the equation 
itself has conducted the author; in my pages an equation is but the 
illustration of a philosophical thought ” (p. vii.). Quite so. But the 
difference is essential and destroys the significance of the “ coinci- 
dence.” Mr Blake is unduly beneath the spell of a word; he finds 
an “ essential relatedness” in a work of art; he discovers “ rela- 
tivity’ in Einstein’s theory; he seeks a “ philosophy of pure 
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relation,”’ and he believes in a relation between these three. He seems 


” 


unaware that the “ theory of relativity’ is misnamed; that Ein- 
stein’s supreme achievement is to enable us to find invariant equations. 
The value of Mr Blake’s contribution to esthetic is not, however, to 
be estimated by the success of his claim to be a pure “ relativist,”’ nor 
by his failure to c:ear up his own conception of the nature of time and 
its relation to space and potentiality. 


L. SusAN STEBBING. 
Breprorp CoLLeGE, Lonpon. 





A Grammar of Politics. By Harold J. Laskii—London : George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1925.—Pp. 672. 


Mr Lasxt’s book is of great importance, not only as a substantive 
contribution to the theory and art of politics, but still more because it 
synthesises and indicates the further trend of a significant movement 
in politics in recent times both in this country and abroad. It ma 
be said to mark the end of the so-called “ attack on the State,” and 
to be essentially a vindication of the territorial State, while at the 
same time denying that sovereignty is a necessary attribute of it. 
The movement referred to is very complex, but its main features are 
now fairly clear. Generally, its adherents denied the claim to 
omnicompetence and absolute power made on behalf of the State. 
The attack came from various directions. Thus the Marxian Socialists 
argued that the modern State expressed, not the will of the people, 
but rather that of the economically dominant class, and that with 
the disappearance of class distinctions the State would lose its raison 
’étre and would be relegated, as Engels said, to a “ museum of 
antiquities.” They were, however, exceedingly vague as to the 
precise form of social organisation that would emerge after the 
necessary, but none the less temporary, phase of the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat.”” The Syndicalists in the main pressed for a State 
in which ultimate control would rest in the hands of the producers 
or workers, but they were equally vague as to its precise form. In 
this country a number of writers, especially the Guild Socialists, 
sought to replace the unitary State by a functional form of organisa- 
tion, in which the various functional bodies, of which the State was 
only primus inter pares, would each have sovereignty within their 
own domain. They, however, generally admitted the need of a 
co-ordinating body with power of ultimate adjustment in cases of 
conflict between the various functional associations. On the other 
hand, another group of writers—often vaguely described as 
“* Pluralists *—denied the reality of such an ultimate co-ordinating 
authority, and insisted that in fact adjustments were, and could only 
be, secured by a compromise between the claims of the associations 
concerned. The supporters of these rather different views agreed 
that the State was not, and ought not to be, sovereign internally, 
that in fact power was of necessity divided among a number of 
different associations. In addition, it has been frequently argued of 
late that just as the State is not sovereign internally, so it lacks 
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sovereignty in its external relations, since it is obviously subject, 
though in varying degree, to many forms of international control. 
The theoretical background of this many-sided movement is extremely 
difficult to disentangle. There seemed to be general agreement that 
the powers of the State must be limited, but the grounds and principles 
of such limitation were left very obscure. Some of the Guild Socialists 
tried, indeed, to give precision to their functional theory, but it 
cannot be said that their efforts at defining “ political ” in contrast 
with economic and other functions led to any clear results. Functions 
appeared to overlap; it was difficult to equalise power between them, 
and the need of a co-ordinating agency had to be admitted—and this 
in practice would be sovereign—which would be quite as encumbered 
as the present State while having the disadvantage of a very indirect 
method of election. The Pluralists groped their way blindly. They 
do not really seem to have questioned the validity of the notion of a 
sovereign will, merely urging that there is not one but many wills, 
and that the final verdict in cases of dispute is the result of a com- 
promise between them, in which the will of the State is not always 
the decisive factor. The detached critic could not but feel that 
functional bodies can be quite as tyrannical as any State, and that 
the multiplication of tyrannies is hardly a satisfactory method of 
securing freedom. It now seems probable that the problem to which 
these theories tried to supply an answer was badly formulated. They 
all proceed on the assumption that ultimately authority is based on 
will, and the problem they were concerned with was whether this will 
was one or many. In opposition to the upholders of the absolute 
State, who maintained that the State was an embodiment of an unique 
“* general,”” or rather social, will, they insisted on the distinction 
between society as a plurality of associations and the State, and 
urged that each association had its own will. But it has, I think, 
proved impossible to mark out theoretically the respective spheres 
of activity of each of these wills, and it has moreover been recognised 
that in some sense the State must penetrate into all associations. Yet 
this does not involve the admission that the State is sovereign. It 
has to be recognised that the basis of authority is not personal, does 
not lie in the fact that some person or persons will anything. Obliga- 
tion rests not upon will gua will, but rather upon the moral character 
of what is willed. It follows that there is ultimately no sovereign 
save the moral law. It is true that for legal purposes the moral law 
must be interpreted by organs which society sets up, but social 
institutions have authority only to the extent to which they in fact 
promote the common good, and they must be judged by what they 
do. It is idle to maintain that the State qua State is always good 
and that the general will cannot err. The content of such will must 
be scrutinised and evaluated in the course of its actual expression. 
This means that ultimately the individual conscience is the final 
arbiter. Nevertheless, it is generally recognised that the intervention 
of the State as guarantor and enforcer of rights is not only not incom- 
patible with freedom, but is an essential condition of there being any 
freedom at all. No one really wants a policy of laissez faire in all 
things. The difficulty has been to determine the precise limits of 
State intervention. The interest of the movement in political 
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theory referred to above largely lies in the fact that it has revealed 
that such limits cannot be determined by a priori theorising. The 
duty of the State is to utilise the social forces at its command in order 
to promote the common good. Nevertheless, in carrying out this 
duty it is limited by the character of the means or mechanisms which 
as a State it has at its disposal. It can only intervene effectively in 
matters capable of being dealt with in a uniform and relatively 
mechanical manner. Interests of a more plastic order requiring 
delicate adjustment and discrimination must be left to more plastic 
modes of social organisation. The State must always ask itself 
what it can do consistently with its end, which is to further the realisa- 
tion of the common good on the largest possible scale. It is clear 
that we cannot lay down for all time what the State can and cannot 
do. This is a matter for experiment and varies with time and place. 

The main trend of Mr Laski’s book is in the direction I have thus 
indicated in very general terms. He does not, however, stop with mere 
generalities, but gives a detailed analysis of rights and a very full 
and able discussion of the functions which should now be fulfilled by 
the State in relation to the varied and complex activities of the modern 
social system, and he lays special stress upon problems of economic 
and international organisation. He shows remarkable knowledge and 
insight in the treatment of his topics, and he presents his conclusions 
with a calm persuasiveness which should impress even those who 
cannot accept them. Both on the side of theory and of practice 
Mr Laski’s book must undoubtedly rank among the ablest contribu- 
tions made to political science in our time. 

Morris GINSBERG. 
Tue Lonpon Sonoon or Economics. 





The Ways of Knowing, or the Methods of Philosophy. By W. Pepperell 
Montague.—London : George Allen and Unwin, 1925.—Pp. 427. 


THE aim of Professor Montague’s book is to disentangle the problems 
of logic and methodology from the problems of metaphysics, with 
which they are generally connected, and to show that by introducing 
certain modifications into the conflicting theories of knowledge it is 
possible to reconcile Idealism and Realism. Part I deals with logic— 
with the methods, that is, by which knowledge or truth is attained ; the 
search for the criteria of absolute validity and material truth is, in the 
author’s view, the business of logic. In seeking to establish the validity 
of our beliefs we must ascertain their source ; and corresponding to 
the five sources to which all beliefs can be traced there are five types of 
logical theory. Testimony, intuition, reason, experience and practice 
can each be accepted as a primary criterion for determining philo- 
sophical truth and thus give rise to the theories of (1) authoritarianism, 
(2) mysticism, (8) rationalism, (4) empiricism, (5) pragmatism. The 
sixth method is scepticism; it is based on the fact that there are 
many propositions which can never be either proved or disproved 
by the five positive methods. Each of the methods has a chapter 
devoted toit. Authoritarianism—the method of acquiring truth on 
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the testimony of others—is easily disposed of as unsatisfactory, and in 
criticising an unreasonable respect for the past the author takes the 
opportunity of expressing his own faith in progress. He is convinced 
that the world is steadily getting better and wiser. The arguments 
against authoritarianism seem a little too obvious to deserve being 
formulated, and it is curious that the author confines his attack on 
authority to the realm of religion and ethics, as though with regard to 
other matters the question of accepting other people’s testimony did 
not arise. And yet obviously we accept on authority not only religious 
beliefs and moral precepts, but also scientific truths, which very few 
of us are able to verify for ourselves ; and if respect for the experts’ 
opinion is the proper attitude for “the plain man” to take with 
reference, say, to the undulatory theory of light, why should it be 
assumed that the discovery of religious truth requires no qualification 
whatever and that one man’s opinion on religious matters is as good 
as another’s ? 

The second logical theory, mysticism, or the view that “ truth can 
be attained by a super-rational and super-sensuous faculty of intui- 
tion,” is also dismissed as unsatisfactory, though a “ positive ” 
mysticism, if combined with reason, may, we are told, actually serve a 
beneficent purpose. Professor Montague’s advice is to be on our 
guard and regard beliefs yielded by intuition as “* suggestions which 
we are thankful to receive but careful to substantiate.” It is difficult 
to make out what precisely he understands by intuition ; he seems to 
regard it as a kind of mixture of instinct and imagination. Most of 
his assertions with regard to mysticism are indeed vague to the point 
of inaccuracy, and the reference to the Vedanta is particularly 
misleading. 

Rationalism is defined as the method of proving propositions by 
appealing to abstract and universal principles, and empiricism as 
the opposite method of proving propositions by appealing to concrete 
and particular occurrences. After some elaborate discussion of the 
kind that one generally finds in standard works on logic, the con- 
clusion is reached that the two methods in conjunction are the best 
available. The fifth logical method, pragmatism, is shown to be 
invalid in its identification of truth with ‘‘ that which works,”’ but 
to contain many elements of value, especially with regard to ethics. 
The negative method of scepticism is pronounced to be altogether 
unsound. We are justified in trusting our knowledge, and “ the 
probability of the law of the uniformity of Nature holding in the 
future as in the past ” is overwhelming. 

Having described the six logical methods, Professor Montague 
goes on to show that they can be “ federated ” or harmonised. This 
follows in the first place, he tells us, from the fact that many people 
actually combine the different methods: one and the same person 
may be an authoritarian in religion, an empiricist with regard to 
matters of fact, a pragmatist in ethics, and soon! One would have 
thought this merely proves that some people’s minds are in airtight 
compartments, and in any case the psychological fact of conflicting 
beliefs coexisting in one and the same mind can have no bearing 
upon the logical compatibility of these beliefs. Professor Montague 
goes on, however, to indicate another sense in which the logical 
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methods may be said to be complementary to, rather than contra- 
dictory of, one another. Each of them is applicable par eacellence 
to some special field of reality. Thus authoritarianism is legitimately 
relied upon with regard to matters that we cannot investigate for 
ourselves ; mysticism gives us interesting, though unreliable, informa- 
tion about the realm of the super-sensuous and also covers the field of 
** elemental interests,”’ such as love, art, clothes, etc. Why a certain 
person charms us; why certain games are liked or not liked; ‘* why 
shad is so much better than custard—these are things that we know 
by intuition and by no other method.” Rationalism is particularly 
applicable to the domain of abstract relations, empiricism is useful 
in every domain, since sense-perception is the superior test to which 
“the somewhat precarious procedure of other methods can well 
afford to submit.” Pragmatism is particularly useful in the domain 
of social life, for, regarding all moral codes from the standpoint of 
pure expediency, it tends to make social institutions adaptable to 
human needs. Scepticism is a useful admixture to all the other 
methods, for it brings about a mental attitude of modesty and 
tolerance. 

After thus reconciling the six methods of logic, Professor Montague 
goes on to discuss in Part II the three positive methods of 
epistemology—objectivism, dualism, and subjectivism. By the first, 
he tells us, is meant both the naive realism of the man in the street 
and the New Realism of American and British philosophers; the 
name “dualism” refers to the copy theory of knowledge which 
the author identifies with Critical Realism, and “ subjectivism ”’ is 
intended to cover the whole range of idealistic theories of knowledge. 
Each method is considered on its own merits and found to contain 
elements of value as well as a certain amount of error. Many of the 
arguments used are both interesting and convincing, but the general 
defect of Professor Montague’s critical survey is that for the most 
part he is concerned in attacking, not the views actually held by the 
thinkers opposed to him, but the views which he believes them to 
hold. For instance, his attack upon Kant proceeds throughout on 
the assumption that Kant took the individual human mind to be 
the source of the categories and of the forms of perception; thus it 
is urged against Kant (p. 284) that man could not have created out 
of his own sensations the world of which he himself is the product 
even though it is his deeper or “‘ transcendental ”’ self that is supposed 
to have performed the feat. Now, whatever the defects of Kant’s 
theory may be, he was certainly not guilty of identifying the trans- 
cendental unity of apperception with any individual self. Professor 
Montague’s criticism of idealism is equally misleading, for he fails to 
recognise the difference between the subjective and the objective 
forms of it. In trying to show that solipsism is the logical outcome 
of the idealistic line of thought he argues as follows: “ All objects 
of experience or knowledge are to be regarded as states of the experient 
or the knower ; the alleged ‘ Absolute ’ must share the universal fate 
and be likewise denied independent existence; the entire world of 
objects is by the relentless dialectic of subjectivism reduced to the 
status of dependence on the finite self.” But the point is that the 
thinkers who worked out the conception of the Absolute Self did not 
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regard objects as states of the knowing subject, and there is no 
justification for saying that ‘‘ Hegel and Fichte were inconsistent in 
refusing to apply their subjectivistic principles to the knowledge of 
the Absolute Self.” No less irrelevant are Professor Montague’s 
objections to Critical Realism, or “dualism” as he calls it. He 
takes pains to show that if all we know directly are “ intra-cranial 
copies” of objects, we can never know the objects themselves. 
Quite so; but no Critical Realists have ever said that there are such 
things as “ intra-cranial copies ”’ at all. 

The way to reconcile objectivism, subjectivism, and dualism is 
to retain the elements of truth contained in each of them and to 
reject their errors. The truth of these three theories can be expressed 
in the following three propositions: (1) all experienced objects have 
a meaning or essence independent of the mind that experiences them ; 
(2) all entities are possible objects of experience; (3) “‘ the system 
of objects experienced by a self and the system of objects existing 
externally to that self and causing his experience may vary indepen- 
dently of each other.”” When the essence of the conflicting theories 
is thus restated they are seen to be complementary to one another 
and mutually interchangeable, and the epistemological problem—so 
the author hopes—is solved. 

Expressed more fully, Professor Montague’s view of knowledge is 
this: He believes that every object of possible experience, that is to 
say, the content of every conceivable proposition, true or false, may be 
said to subsist ; it has the same ontological status as universals. A 
small part of subsistent entities exist in space and time and interact ; 
as a result of the causal action of physical things upon our body 
there arise in us “ cerebral states ’’ which transcend themselves and 
afford us experience of objects other than themselves. “In so far 
as these internal states agree with or correspond to external objects 
there is consciousness of reality or truth,” and in so far as they do 
not, there is error. ‘‘ In either case inner states of the brain reveal 
an outer world, but in the one case that outer world will be real and 
in the other unreal.”” Thus, if I percéive a chair in front of me, the 
chair in the room and the chair in my consciousness are one and the 
same thing. But if I press my eyeball and the chair I perceive begins 
to dance, I am apprehending a subjective or an unreal chair. Pro- 
fessor Montague does not seem to be aware of the difficulties involved 
in his solution of the problem of error: if subsistent entities are the 
object of perception whenever the appearance of a thing fails to 
correspond to its real nature, we have simply no chance of appre- 
hending anything but these subsistents, for it is beyond our powers of 
apprehension to perceive a thing as it really is, in every detail of its 
physical and chemical structure. The normal perception of the 
stationary chair differs from the erroneous perception of the dancing 
chair in the degree of accuracy, but it does not reveal to us every 
aspect of the thing before us, so that in this case too the appearance 
**in consciousness” does not exactly correspond to the external 
object. 

" Ante difficulty in Professor Montague’s position is his assertion 
that “‘ in order to know the world the individual must have some sort 
of copy of it inside his head, but the objects of apprehension are the 
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external meanings, and implicates of the cerebral copies, and not the 
copies themselves.” But why assume that there are any such 
copies ? What purpose do they serve in his theory of knowledge ? 
‘* Subjectivists ” had to postulate them in order to account for error, 
illusion, memory, etc., but Professor Montague, with hosts of “ unreal 
objects * to fall back upon, surely does not need “ mental copies ” 
as well ! 

Once the problem of epistemology has been solved in the way the 
author indicates, philosophers, we are told, can devote their time to 
the study of metaphysics. They will be usefully employed in the 
study of ontology, i.e. the definition of the fundamental categories 
assumed by scientists; another and equally important task will 
be the study of cosmology, i.e. the putting together and organising 
the various principal discoveries of science “‘so that people can 
get a bird’s-eye view of the universe as science reveals it and realise 
where they stand.” In addition to thus keeping the public au 
courant of the latest news with regard to the universe, philosophers, 
“with the help of professional theologians, artists and poets,” might 
profitably discuss the problems of religion in the broad sense—the 
question “to what extent does our present knowledge of Nature 
one us to ascribe to the universe a concern for human ideals.” 

ith characteristic American optimism, Professor Montague believes 
that there is more hope of solving the problems of metaphysics now 
than there has ever been before, and that there is a bright and busy 
future for philosophy, since “ science in its present advanced stage 
should afford ample nourishment for it.” 


NATALIE A, DUDDINGTON. 
LONDON. 


The Religion of the People of Israel. By Dr Rudolf Kittel.—London : 
Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1925.—Pp. 229. 


In this little book Dr Kittel, the learned author of the Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, gives in short compass and in non-technical form the 
results of a lifetime of research. Having already dealt with the history, 
he here discusses the origin and progress of the religion of the Hebrews 
from the earliest times down to the last century before Christ. 

Unlike the majority of previous writers on the subject, he starts 
with its background in the indigenous religion of Canaan and traces 
the effects of that religion on all the future development of the religion 
of Yahweh. This indigenous religion differed practically in no respect 
from that of all peoples at a similar stage of evolution, and, though he 
does not use the word, was, in fact, ““ Animism,” which developed 
normally into polydemonism and idolatry. It was rooted in the soil, 
so that trees, springs, and rocks or stones each had their presiding 
spirits and were worshipped with appropriate rites, and with offerings 
of food and drink in which the worshipper partook of his share and 
thus entered into communion with his god. 


1 Cf. the present writer’s Prehistoric Archeology and the Old Testament, 
chap. v., ‘‘ The Religion of Old Israel.” 
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The Patriarchs, as they are called, came into contact with this 
religion on entering Canaan, but their descendants who migrated to 
Egypt carried with them the idea of a Supreme God, known variously 
as El Shaddai or El Elyon, who had revealed Himself to Abraham. 
After some long period, which ended in a terrible oppression at the 
hands of the Egyptians, a Deliverer arose in the person of Moses, who 
for some reason had been exiled to the Wilderness. Here in solitude 
and amid the silence and grandeur of Nature, broken at times by 
tremendous convulsions caused by earthquake and tempest, God 
revealed Himself afresh to Moses as the God of the Fathers, but with 
a wider and grander connotation than had hitherto been suspected. 

Dr Kittel accepts Moses as definitely historical and as the real 
founder of the religion of Yahweh, who henceforth becomes the Holy 
God who wills righteousness on the part of His worshippers. Religion 
is thus divorced from Magic and becomes the root of Ethics. It 
was this religion, thus purified, that Israel took back to Canaan, where 
she found the old religion still in full force, except that the Elohim 
had by this time been displaced by Baal and his female partner, 
Baalah, who were thought of as in some way Supreme, though wor- 
shipped under varying forms in different localities at the High Places 
and “ under every green tree,”’ beside whose altars stood the Mazzebah, 
or Sacred Pillar, and the Ashera, or Sacred Post. 

The subsequent history of Israel’s religion is comprised in the 
ever-recurring conflict between these higher and lower faiths, until 
at last, under the guidance and teaching of the long succession of the 
prophets, the religion of Yahweh prevailed, though not till the nation 
had lost its independence and passed through the purifying fires of 
the Exile. This applies to the southern kingdom of Judah; the 
northern kingdom perished, and its people, becoming merged in their 
conquerors, never returned from their captivity. Judah did, but she 
emerged no longer an independent State, but rather a Church- 
nation in which the priests now take the foremost place. 

The author’s account of each period, of which we have given only 
a brief outline, though succinct, is eminently readable and illuminating. 
He accepts all the generally ascertained results of the Higher Criti- 
cism, but is conservative in his conclusions. There are many who 
would go beyond what he is willing to concede, but it is a relief to find 
a scholar so learned and competent who keeps himself free from the 
wild conjectures of Winckler and others, which the late Dr Cheyne 
endeavoured so unfortunately to promote among English scholars. 

In discussing the contrast between the Nature religion of Canaan 
and the true religion of Israel the author remarks in reference to the 
prophets of the eighth century: ‘‘ The cultus in Israel had through 
over-emphasis on the ceremonial side sunk to the level of Nature- 
religion. The opus operatum is the sign-manual of the heathen point 
of view, according to which the sacred action is the magical instru- 
ment whereby a compulsion is exercised upon the deity. Hence the 
prophets’ hatred of sacrifice and even of prayers. Where both pro- 
ceeded from a sincere heart and were accompanied by upright con- 
duct they were in the prophets’ eyes welcome and necessary expres- 
sions of piety.” 

Who can fail to see that the same conflict has been waged through 
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all the ages and is still to the front to-day ? In the Christian Church, 
what is the religion of the majority of Roman Catholics, especially in 
Spain and Italy, but a syncretism of the old Nature-religion with the 
higher faith? And even within the borders of the Anglican Church, do 
we not see the same conflict being waged at the present moment with 
increased intensity where so-called “‘ Anglo-Catholics ” are striving 
to reintroduce nofions of religion in which the opus operatum theory 
plays a predominant part ? 

The translation is well done by Mr Micklem, who, however, lets 
us see too much that it is a translation, especially in the use he con- 
stantly makes of the word “‘ since ” to express succession in time, and 
we have found on p. 180 an error of grammar which is perhaps a mis- 

rint. We are glad to welcome the work of so eminent a scholar as 
Dr Kittel in its English dress and bespeak for it a wide circle of 
readers, who will gain thereby a fresh insight into the wonderful way 
in which the religion of a small and insignificant people was gradually 
fitted to become, through the revelation of God in Christ, the religion 
of the world. As Dr Kittel puts it: ‘‘ The Old Testament is summed 
up in Jesus. . . . He knew Himself to be the One in whom the age 
was fulfilled. Whoever recognises the justice of this claim will not 
hesitate to recognise that the Old Testament and the religious history 
of His people was, like Himself, God’s own work.” 


H. J. D. ASTLEY. 


East RupHAM, NORFOLK. 








